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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Norutne encounters so stubborn an 
opposition as the discotery of a fact 
in nature. Such a discovery falls to 
the lot of few; and it induces conse- 
quences so important to mankind, that 
it at once establishes the fame of the 
fortunate discoverer. Thus prejudice 
is intensified by jealousy. The lead- 
ers of science, trained in the belief of 
the old system, and having won their 
laurels under it, are disposed, both by 
interest and education, to reject new 
views. It is a trite remark that no 
physician who was above forty years 
of age, when Harvey promulgated his 
doctrine of the circulation of the blood, 
ever adopted itastrue. Many learned 
doctors rejected it to their dying day. 
So also has it fared with the great 
truths of Astronomy and Geology, 
with Steam-Navigation, with the phi- 
losophy of Bacon, and the system of 
Newton. And so fares it now with 
Animal Magnetism. Time, however, 
is the great elucidator of Truth. Re- 
peated experiments, and the con- 
stant recurrence of the alleged facts, 
will gradually bear down prejudice, 
and win the suffrages of mankind. 
A natural respect for the leaders 
of science, and a not less natural 
regard for the opinion of the world, 
at present operate Mya against 
its reception; and by acting in de- 
fiance of these, Dr. Elliotson has sa- 
crificed with this generation his well- 
won fame. All honour to him for 
this! Reputation is as dear to him as 
to other men ; and his noble stand for 
the truth, the yet dawning truth, shows 
him to be a man of great moral cou- 
rage, talent, and self-denial. He may 
descend to the grave “without his 
fame ;” but let him not repine—Pos- 
terity will yet repay him for all. We 
VOL. XXXVITI.—NO. CCXXVI. 





praise him for his disinterested advocacy 
of Animal Magnetism. As to the prin- 
ciples he adduces therefrom we cannot 
speak with certainty; if they be athe- 
istic, as his enemies allege, we would 
heartily condemn them, and wonder 
greatly at such illogical conclusions. 
It is a hard thing to resign emolument 
and professional reputation; but it 
is well to remember, also, that he 
who candidly avows his convictions, 
not thrusting them forward, but when 
necessity arises, is sure to gain the 
respect of those who know him. Here, 
as in everything else (as Professor 
Gregory remarks), honesty is the best 
policy ; for if all the physicians who 
believe in the truth and efficacy of 
Animal Magnetism were to publish, 
as a body, their avowal of that belief, 
they would find—with surprise per- 
haps—that they had been frightened by 
shadows; and that they are numerous 
and influential enough to have nothing 
to fear. 

The incredulity of the learned is 
hardly less hurtful to truth than the 
credulity of the vulgar. When a dis- 
covery like Animal Magnetism is an- 
nounced, in the disbelief of which he 
has been trained from his youth, the 
learned sceptic dogmatically declares it 
impossible, and contradicted by the es- 
tablished laws of Nature ;—forgetting 
that these laws are merely certain 
modes of acting which we have disco- 
vered Nature to follow, Such an objec- 
tion, in fact, assumes that we haveacom- 
plete knowledge of physical science; 
whereas the philosopher most deeply 
versed in it will be the first to con- 
fess, like Newton, that he is but a 
boy gathering pebbles on the seashore, 
and knowing almost nothing of the 
vast ocean of truth that rolls at his 
2p 
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feet. ‘‘Common sense” is a vaguer, 
and still more fallible, standard of ap- 
— It varies from age to age, and 
rom clime to clime: the common 
sense of one century or country is the 
nonsense of another. In one age it 
tells you that the moon is no bigger 
than a cheese; in another, that the 
earth is a plain, and that the sun moves 
round us; ina third, it ridicules the 
diurnal revolution of the earth, and 
the monstrous notion of there being 
Antipodes. Common sense, then, is 
a very unsafe criterion in a We 
can say unhesitatingly that it is im- 
possible for two and two to make more 
or less than four, or for the three angles 
of a triangle to exceed or fall short of 
two right angles; but in investigating 
nature, it is in few cases, indeed, that 
such mathematical demonstration can 
aid us. It becomes us, therefore, to 
examine every novel discovery frankly 
and candidly, and to accept it as true 
as soon as it is duly authenticated. 
But what is sufficient evidence ? it 
may be asked. The Anti-Magnetists 
say—We will not believe these pheno- 
mena till we have seen and tested 
them ourselves. This is manifestly 
absurd. To accept as true only what 
we have ourselves experienced would 
make man like the brutes, incapable 
of profiting by the experience of his 
fellows, and would condemn the human 
race to a perpetual non-progress. But 
it is not more unnatural and inexpe- 
dient than it is impossible. Men must 
act upon the testimony of others, and 
men do so act every day of their lives. 
Do not our juries condemn to death 
upon such evidence ?—nay more, upon 
circumstantial evidence, where not 
even the witnesses saw the crime com- 
mitted? How much more, then, is 
this applicable to the truths of science ! 
How few, of the millions of earth, are 
able to verify these for themselves !— 
yet this does not hinder their accept- 
ance. You look through the telescope 
with Herschel, and you see a star glim- 
mering faintly and afar amid the blue 
night of space. You ask him its dis- 
tance, and heanswers—T welve millions 
of millions of millions of miles. Your 
brain grows dizzy at the thought, and 
you strive in vain to comprehend ‘it, 
And as you look, the astronomer tells 
you that you do but fancy you see the 
star; because, for aught men can know, 
that star may have been annihilated 
two millions of years ago,—and that, 
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even though it still exist, ever moving 
in the grand cycle of the worlds, it must 
now be myriads of miles from where its 
light still shows it. How can he tell the 
almost infinite distance of that star?— 
what authority has he for saying that 
it may have been annihilated so long 
ago, when we still see it with our own 
eyes? How few know, even from 
education, the sure process by which 
he founds his adele on facts! 
how infinitely fewer those who can veri- 
fy these facts by experiment! Yet the 
world believes the astronomer,—and 
the world is right in so doing. 

So also will men believe in the 
facts of Animal Magnetism, which are 
susceptible of far more general demon- 
stration. And in this they will only 
do what mankind have already done 
before; for it is quite evident not only 
that these facts attracted notice in the 
ancient world, but also that they were 
studied and combined into a science. 
In what other way can we satisfactorily 
explain the ancient oracles, the cures 
effected by the priests in the Temples 
of Health, cod many other similar 
phenomena? It is easy for the flippant 
sceptic of modern times, who fancies 
the ancient world one mass of igno- 
rance and credulity, to deny the reality 
of these wonders; but to deny is not 
to refute, nor can a fact be invalidated 
by ascribing it to an inadequate cause. 
Moreover, we are not left to mere 
conjecture in this matter; for despite 
the convulsions and barbarism which 
overthrew the empires and civilisation 
ofthe old world, fragments of direct 
testimony have come down to us which 
make honest scepticism impossible. In 
the tombs of Egypt, for instance, on 
whose walls—thanks to the dry cli- 
mate—the paintings of the artists of the 
days of Pharaoh still exist in their pris- 
tine freshness, are to be seen repre- 
sentations of passes and manipulations 

recisely similar to those of the modern 
Magnetists; and the present Magicians 
of Cairo are but a weak relic of the 
powerful sect who, three thousand 
years ago, struggled with almost equal 
might against the divinely-commission- 
ed Prophet of the Hebrews. Even 
among the Greeks and Romans, traces 
of these ancient practices are discover- 
able. In the verses of Solon we find 
direct testimony to the practice of 
manipulation as a sanative process; 
the Amphitryo of Plautus contains an 
allusion to some sort of manipulations 
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for setting persons asleep ; and in the 
writings of Martial, the method in 
question is not merely alluded to, but 
pretty fully described.* But it is in 
the history of India that the proofs are 
most numerous and most ala. The 
Mahabharata, a poem written about 
1400 B.c., narrates a case of clairvoy- 
ance artificially induced, without a 
word to show it was of unusual oc- 
currence; and in some parts of India 
the practice of the magnetic art is still 
continued, both as a curative agent, 
and for the sake of its higher pheno- 
mena. For further evidence on this 
part of our subject, we would refer to 
preceding numbers of this Magazine,t 
—only remarking, that as the magnetic 
vision was termed ‘gnostic sight” by 
the old Hindoos, so the Illuminati of 
medieval Europe may have chosen their 
title from possessing similar powers. 

It is not surprising that this art 
should have become thus early known 
to mankind, for it is founded on natural 
phenomena of very frequent occur- 
rence. Spontaneous somnambulism, 
which is the root of it all, happens so 
frequently in ordinary life that most 
persons have seen it; and this shows 
that its surprising phenomena depend 
upon some power residing in the hu- 
man system, very widely, if not univer- 
sally diffused. This fact, then, having 
been observed from the earliest times, 
it is not surprising that men should 
learn to imitate it by artificial means, 
just as all nations have learned to pro- 
duce sleep by means of narcotics. The 
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magnetic trance is nothing else than 
natural trance artificially produced, 
This is an important fact which we 
request our readers will bear in mind. 
It is the apparent impossibility of the 
thing that makes so many disbelievers 
in Animal Magnetism,—it is the appa- 
rent supernaturalness of its phenomena 
that repels so many more from its 
study. We cannot treat at present 
of the higher phenomena of the mag- 
netic trance—we must leave clairvoy- 
ance and prevision, and the interesting 
theories and speculations to which they 
give rise, to be discussed in a future 
article ; but we think we cannot better 
prepare our readers for a candid inves- 
tigation of the whole subject, than by 
briefly showing them that all the phe- 
nomena elicited by Animal Magnetism 
find an exact counterpart in the spon- 
taneous phenomena of nature. The 
annals of natural trance, of somnam- 
bulism, epilepsy, and catalepsy furnish 
a redundant. We select the fol- 
owing case, because of itself it exhibits 
all the phenomena which in mesmeric 
cases the public are so unwilling to 
credit. It originally appeared in a 
Memoir on Catalepsy, published in the 
year on which it occurred, and has since 
been frequently quoted by our best au- 
thorities. 

In the year 1787, Dr. Petetin, an 
eminent civil and military physician at 
Lyons, attended a young married lady 
in a sort of fit. She lay seemingly un- 
conscious, and her arms, when raised, 
remained in the air. Being put to 


* The following are Solon’s words, of which a translation will be found infra, 


p. 397 :— 


Tov 82 xaxais vovgovar KUKWpLEvOV apyaArdaus ve 
“Awapevos xetpoir, ala tOqo” dys. 


The allusion in Plautus’s comedy is—‘ Quid, si ego illum tractim tangam, ut dors 
miat ?” evidently used euphemistically or aaa at for ‘* What if I should knock 
a 


him down?” But we can hardly fail to perceive t 


t there is here an obvious al- 


lusion to some method of setting persons asleep by a particular process of manipu- 
lation; and accordingly the passage is so explained by Taubmann in his Commen- 


2 on Plautus, published in 1612. 


he allusion in Martial occurs in B. iii. Ep. 82, and seems to refer to some re- 


finement of luxury :— 


“ Percurrit agili corpus arte tractatriz, 
Manumque doctam spargit omnibus membris.” 


Cicero has an apparently similar allusion (Ep. 66); and certainly the Latin 
words Tractator and Tractatrir seem to imply the knowledge and practice of some 
art of the Mesmeric kind among the Romans. 

The discovery of these classical allusions to Animal Magnetism is due to J. C. 
Colquhoun, Esq., F.R.S.E., author of “ Isis Revelata,” who is at present preparing a 


History of the magnetic art. 
t See vol. xxxii. 


Waren among the Hindoos. 


The task could not have fallen into better hands. 
. 268, and the series of articles on Demoniac Possession and 








bed, she commenced singing; but 
pinching her skin, and shouting in her 
ear, all failed to arouse her attention. 
Then it —— that the doctor's foot 
slipped while arranging her; and as 
he recovered himself, half leaning over 
her, he said, ‘* How provoking we 
can’t make her leave off singing!” 
** Ah, doctor!” she cried, “don’t be 
angry ; I won’t sing any more ;” and 
she stopped. But shortly she began 
again: and in vain did the doctor im- 
plore her, by the loudest entreaties 
addressed to the eur, to keep her pro- 
mise, and desist. At last it occurred 
to him to place himself in the same 
position as when she heard him before ; 
and raising the bedclothes, he bent his 
head towards her stomach, and said in 
a loud voice, ‘* Do you, then, mean to 
sing for ever?” ‘ Oh, what pain you 
have given me!” she exclaimed; “ I 
implore you speak lower :” at the same 
time she passed her hand over the pit 
of her stomach. ‘‘ In what way, then, 
do you hear?” asked Dr. Petetin. 
«* Like any one else,” was the answer. 
«* But I am speaking to your stomach !” 
**Ts it possible?” she said. He then 
tried again whether she could hear 
with her ears—speaking even through 
a tube, to aggravate the sound: she 
heard nothing. On his asking her, at 
the pit of her stomach, if she had not 
heard him—* No,” said she; “Iam 
indeed unfortunate.” Here is trans- 
posed sensation. 

A few days after the scene just de- 
scribed, the lady had another attack of 
catalepsy, during which she still heard 
with ed stomach, and also saw with 
it, even through an intervening opaque 
body. Meanwhile her countenance 
expressed astonishment, and Dr. Pe- 
tetin inquired the cause. ‘ I am sing- 
ing, doctor,” she answered, “to divert 
my attention from a sight which appals 
me. I see my inside, and the strange 
forms of the organs, surrounded with 
a network of light. My countenance 
must express what I feel—astonish- 
ment and fear. A physician who 
should have my complaint for a quar- 
ter of an hour would think himself 
fortunate, as nature would reveal 
all her secrets to him.” ‘*Do you 
see your heart?” asked Dr. Petetin. 
«« Yes, there it is: it beats at twice— 
the two sides in agreement ; when the 
upper part contracts, the lower part 
swells, and immediately afterwards 
contracts; the blood rushes out all 
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luminous, and issues by two great ves- 
sels which are but a little apart.” Here 
is self-intuition. (The luminous - 

arance of the blood may probably 
Be owing to the Od-light which it 
emits.) 

But to proceed. One morning (still 
farther on in her case) the fit came on, 
according to custom, at eight o'clock. 
Petetin arrived later than usual. He 
announced himself by speaking to the 
fingers of the patient (by which also 
he was now heard). ‘* You are a very 
lazy person this morning, doctor,” said 
she. ‘It is true, madam; but if you 
knew the reason, you would not re. 
proach me.” ‘* Ah!” said she, “I 
perceive: you have had a headach 
for the last four hours: it will not 
leave you till six inthe evening. You 
are right to take nothing: no human 
means can prevent it running its 
course.” ‘Can you tell me on which 
side is the pain?” said Petetin. “On 
the right side: it occupies the temple, 
the eye, the teeth: I warn you that it 
will invade the left eye, and that you 
will suffer considerably between three 
and four o'clock: at six you will be 
free from pain.” The prediction came 
out literally true. ‘If you wish me 
to believe you, you must tell me what 
I hold in my hand.” “TI see through 
your hand an antique medal.” Dr. 
Petetin inquired at what hour her own 
fit would terminate. ‘* At eleven.” 
‘« And the evening accession, when will 
it come on?” ‘ At seven o'clock.” 
**In that case it will be later than 
usual.” ‘Yes: the periods of its re- 
currence are going to change to so and 
so.” During this conversation the 
patient's countenance expressed annoy- 
ance. She then said to M. Petetin— 
**My uncle has just entered; he is 
conversing with my husband behind 
the screen ; his visit will fatigue me ; 
beg him to go away.” The uncle, on 
leaving, took with him, by mistake, 
her husband’s cloak, which she per- 
ceived, and sent her sister-in-law to 
reclaim it. Here, indubitably, is clair- 
voyance and prevision. 

Let us give another case, in order 
more fully to illustrate natural clair- 
voyance and “ mental travelling.” The 
strange communion of the spirits also, 
at such a distance, and previously un- 
acquainted, cannot fail to arrest the 
reader’s regard. Mademoiselle W——, 
a natural clairvoyante, whose case is 
minutely detailed by Dr. Klein, her 
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physician, being on a visit at the house 
of M. St. » was asked by that gen- 
tleman to turn her clairvoyant powers 
towards his son, then serving with the 
French army in Russia. From that 
moment Mademoiselle W directed 
her thoughts towards the young officer, 
and in all her paroxysms, although she 
had never seen him, she described him 
exactly as if she had him before her 
eyes. She frequently asked his sister 
if she did not see him in a corner of the 
room ; and one day, upon receiving a 
negative answer, she said, ‘* Well, then, 
ask him any questions you please, and 
I shall return his answers.” The sister 
then asked all sorts of questions relative 
to family matters, which were quite 
unknown to the somnambulist, who 
answered them all in a manner so pre- 
cise and accurate, that the interrogator 
afterwards declared that she felt herself 
seized with a cold perspiration, and was 
several times on the point of fainting 
with fright, during what she called the 
Dialogue of the Spirits... On another 
occasion the somnambulist declared to 
the father that she saw his son at the 
hospital, with a piece of white linen 
wrapped round his chin; that he was 
wounded in the face; that he was un- 
able to eat, but that he was in no danger. 
Some days later she said he was now 
able to eat, and that he was much bet- 
ter. Some weeks afterwards a courier 
arrived from the army. M. St 
immediately want to Count Th to 
inquire what news he had received; 
and the latter set his mind completely 
at rest, by informing him that his son’s 
name was not in the list of the wounded. 
‘Transported with joy, he returned 
home, and said to Mademoiselle W—, 
who wasat that time in her somnambulic 
sleep, that for once she had not divined 
correctly, and that, fortunately for his 
son and himself, she had been com- 
pletely deceived. At these words the 
young lady felt much offended; and in 
an angry and energetic tone assured 
him that she was quite certain of the 
truth of her statement; that, at the 
very moment, she saw his son at the 
hospital with his chin wrapped in white 
linen, and that, in the state in which 
she then was, it was quite impossible 
she could be deceived. Soon after- 
wards there came a note from Count 
Th——, which, after some expressions 
of politeness and condolence, announced 
that a second list of the wounded had 
arrived, containing the name of his son, 
who had been struck by a musket-ball 
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on the chin, and was under medical 
treatment in the hospital, &c. 
Natural phenomena like these, which 
rival anything claimed for their science 
by the Magnetists, ought to make men 
cautious how they call things impossible. 
In all ages men of science have been 
too fond of dictating laws to Nature, 
forgetful that ‘Nature is but another 
name for God.” ‘Truly it is as little 
becoming in a finite mind to deny 
merely because it cannot comprehend, 
as it would be for the inmates of 
an Indian ant-hill to vote impossible 
the existence of the Himmalayas. 
We should ever bear in mind the 
axiom, originated by one and adopt- 
ed by another of the clearest and 
strongest intellects that ever lived— 
Aristotle and Nicoll—that ‘‘when any 
question arises as to facts extraordinary 
and difficult to conceive, the essential 
point is, not to demonstrate how they 
exist, but to prove that they do exist.” 
There are various ways of inducing 
the magnetic state. The fixed gaze 
and longitudinal passes with the hand 
are the most common and best-known 
methods; either or both are used 
by Dr. Elliotson, Ashburne, and 
their followers. Mr. Lewis, who pos- 
sesses remarkable powers of mental 
concentration, generally operates by 
gazing. Dr. Darling's process is to 
make one look steadily at a small coin 
or double convex mass of zine with a 
small centre of copper, placed in the 
palm of the left hand. Mr. Braid 
causes his subjects to gaze fixedly at 
an object, such as the knob of a pencil. 
case, held a little above the eyes, and 
in front of the upper part of the fore- 
head. ‘The magicians of Cairo produce 
clairvoyance by making their subjects, 
who are generally boys or girls under 
the age of puberty, fix their eyes in- 
tently on a little pool of ink held in the 
hollow of their hand. The Indian fa- 
queers produce it in themselves at will, 
by intense concentration of thought, 
meditating the while on the Deity. 
These various processes may be divided 
into two distinct classes, inone of which 
the magnetic phenomena are produced 
by the personal influence of the opera- 
tor; in the other, they are wholly pro- 
duced by the subject himself. A great 
deal of contention has arisen in conse- 
quence of the magnetic state being 
roduceable by either of these ways; 
it being vehemently asserted by some 
that there is no reality in the personal 
influence of the operator, that the 
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passes are of no use save to induce 
moriotony or influence the imagination 
of the patient, and that all cases are 
reducible to the second class. This is 
a very natural conjecture, but it is no 
proof to the contrary; for the existence 
of one agent known to produce certain 
effects, in no way disproves the exis- 
tence of another agent pemnenns simi- 
lar powers, It is a self-evident truth 
that the reality of ether and gunpowder 
cannot annihilate chloroform and gun- 
cotton; or, still more pertinently, that 
the power of reality is not rendered 
incredible because imagination can in 
many casesdoasmuch. An impartial 
inquirer will at once find, that while 
many cases of magnetic trance are pro- 
duced solely by fixed attention, there 
are unquestionably many others in 
which an external agency is undeni- 
able. Such, for instance, is the case 
in which Dr. Esdaile operated from a 
distance on a blind man who was un- 
aware of his presence, and tumbled him 
catalepsed from his seat, like an over- 
faiod. statue ;—or that one (attested 
by judge, jury, and audience) in which 
he entranced several witnesses from 
behind, without the latter having the 
slightest idea of what was going on. 
Here, of course, there could not be any 
fixed attention; neither could imagi- 
nation do the deed, for the men were 
in complete ignorance of what was de- 
signed. Cases, if possible still more 
conclusive, could be given, in which 
persons (unknown to themselves) were 
successfully operated upon from great 
distances ;—but illustration, not accu- 
mulation of proof, is all that our limits 
permit. The real agent acting or acted 
upon is the odylic foree—a fluid ana- 
logous to, but certainly distinct from 
electricity, pervading the nervous sys- 
tem, andseemingly the medium through 
which the spirit influences the body.* 
‘When acted upon by the superior oh - 
lic force of another, or by strong mental 
concentration on the part of the sub- 
ject himself, a peculiar disturbance or 
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unequal distribution of this nervine 
fluid takes place, in consequence of 
which the brain and nervous system 
are thrown out of gear, or enter into 
abnormal relations with the spirit. 
From the fact of the demagnetising 
processes resembling those employed 
for reviving persons from a swoon, Dr. 
Esdaile and others have supposed that 
the superior odylic power of the opera- 
tor rolls back the subject’s nervous fluid 
upon the brain, like a river on its 
sources, whereby the nerves are de- 
prived of their powers of sensation. 
This is not the real explanation ; 
and as magnetism is a natural sci- 
ence, let us see if we cannot get 
some hints on this matter from nature’s 
phenomena. She informs us that if 
we take a piece of steel, made in the 
form of a horse-shoe magnet, but not 
yet endowed with magnetic properties, 
and make passes over it, from the curve 
downwards, with another piece of steel, 
similar in form, and already magnetised, 
the common steel horse-shoe will, in 
virtue of these passes, become a mag- 
net also ; the reverse, or upward passes 
sufficing to remove the effect so pro- 
duced. Now Von Reichenbach’s pro- 
found work on vital magnetism shows 
not only that man is a magnet, but that 





his major axis is from his left to his | 


right side: he is, in short, a vital 
horse-shoe magnet. ‘The passes of the 
operator, then, have their precise ana- 
logue, both in process and result, in 
the strictly orthodox science of mineral 
magnetism. Such is Mr. Jackson's 
theory, and it is correct in the main. 
**Do not plants,” says he, “ tend to 
fold up their young leaves, and close 
their lately-expanded flowers, on the 
approach of night or rain? And are 
not the passes of the operator from the 
brain to the extremities calculated, in 
a like manner, to fold up the more 
sensitive portions of the nervous sys- 
tem ?—for, if the analogy is to be pre- 


served, the brain must be considered | 


as the root of this delicate plant. And 





* This is no new idea, though now it may almost be said to be established. In 
a learned Latin treatise by Dr. F. Hoffmann, Physician to the King of Prussia, | 
occurs the following sentence :—‘‘ In what manner the soul imprisoned in the body 
can be disturbed in its actions is still a moot point in philosophy. In my opinion, 
it appears very probable that the intellect, originally pure, luminous, and inorganic, 
infused by the Almighty into a living body at its first creation, has a connexion 
and commerce with a very subtle etherial Quid, which is separated from the blood 
and lymph in the minute fabric of the brain; and that the purer this fluid is, the 
functions of the mind are performed with so much the more alacrity.” 

t ‘‘ Lectures on Mesmerism, delivered in the Rotunda, Dublin, by J, W. Jackson.” 


Dublin: James M°Glashan. 185], 
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do not animals seem to experience a 
soothing sensation when passes are 
made over them in contact from the 
head to the tail?” Is there not more, 
then, than a mere coincidence in the 
fact, that downward passes should pro- 
duce the mesmeric coma in man and 
magnetisation in steel ; while the up- 
ward passes produce vigilance in the 
former, and demagnetisation in the 
latter ? 

Our own view of the matter, while 
coinciding in Mr. Jackson’s, goes fur- 
ther. It is simply this. In the abdo- 
minal region of the human body there 
is a large and very remarkable mass 
of nervous matter, called the = 
solaris or cerebrum abdominale —a 
*¢ stomach-brain,” in fact. Now man 
things seem to us to prove that a reci- 
procal relation, a polarity, exists be- 
tween this stomach-brain and the brain 
in the head,—in the same way as 
Reichenbach has demonstrated that a 
polarity exists between the two sides 
of the human body. It is needless to 
enter into details here, though we may 
do so at a later stage of the inquiry ; 
but we think it demonstrable not only 
that this cerebral polarity exists, but 
also that the brain is the positive pole, 
and the plexus solaris the negative,— 
that the former is the citadel of Intel- 
ligence and day-life, the latter of In- 
stinct and dreams. ‘The downward 
passes of the operator, then, withdraw 
the magnetic or odylic fluid from the 
head, and concentrate it in this solar 
plexus; in other words, it sets intelli- 
gence to sleep and awakens instinct— 
it makes the subject pass from the or- 
dinary waking life of day into the 
night-life of dreams. In one word, it 
makes him a somnambulist. So also 
downward passes produce rigidity in 
the arm or leg of a susceptible subject 
by attracting a flow of nervous power 
upon the extensor muscles ; while up- 
ward passes, by causing a reflux of 
neural energy, effect a restoration of 
the normal condition. 

When operating with a view to pro- 
duce the magnetic trance, two things 
are desirable. First, a passive and 
willing state of mind in the patient, al- 
though faith in magnetismis not at allin- 
dispensable (this passiveness, however, 
signifies little in susceptible cases); and, 
secondly, intense mental concentration 
on the part of the operator. In order 
to attain this, perfect silence is essen- 
tial. When these requisites are at- 
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tended to, it is probable that, with 
perseverance, a vigorous healthy ope- 
rator will succeed in affecting any per- 
son; but in some cases, which have 
afterwards become very susceptible, 
the subjects have only been affected 
with great difficulty, and not until after 
many successive trials. Each succes- 
sive operation lessens the difficulty in 
producing the sleep, so that at last it 
may be produced in a single minute, 
by a rapid pass, by a look, or even by 
the silent will of the operator. It has 
often been observed that those who 
are slowly and gradually brought up 
to a high degree of susceptibility, make 
the best subjects ; and cases have been 
recorded in which the sleep never oc- 
curred till after hundreds of operations, 
and yet became very deep, and exhi- 
bited beautiful phenomena. It is wor- 
thy of remark that some operators suc- 
ceed better in eliciting certain trance- 
phenomena than others—a circumstance 
which may perhaps be accounted for by 
the characteristic differences found to 
exist between the odyle of different per- 
sons. ‘The process of magnetising, also, 
seems to have similar effects. Thus Mr. 
Braid, in his very extensive experience, 
has never succeeded in producing 
clairvoyance in his subjects, while 
Major Buckley appears to possess this 
power in an unusual degree. Many of 
the magnetic phenomena can be, and 
at public exhibitions generally are, 
produced in the subjects while in a 
conscious state; but as all of these 
can be elicited in equal or greater per- 
fection in the magnetic Trance, we 
shall, for simplicity’s sake, confine our 
attention to the latter. 

The first symptom in the patient of 
the magnetic influence taking effect is 
a twitching of the eyelids, which begin 
to droop, and even when they remain 
open a dimness generally veils the sight. 
‘Then comes on a drowsiness, followed, 
after a time, by sudden unconscious- 
ness; and on awaking, the patient 
has, usually, not the slightest idea how 
long he has slept, nor what has occurred 
during his sleep. He generally awakes 
with a deep sigh, rather suddenly, and 
says he has had a very pleasant sleep. 
But though it now appears a blank to 
him, it has not been a mere torpid, in. 
sensible slumber. It is an unconscious 
state only in reference to the ordinary 
waking conditions; and he may have 
been actively engaged in thinking, ob- 
serving, and speaking during the whole 





































































period of his sleep. When he has be- 
come fully entranced, so as to answer 
questions readily without awaking, 
there is almost always observed a re- 
markable change in the countenance, 
manner, and voice. On falling asleep 
at first, he looks perhaps drowsy and 
heavy, like a person dozing when over- 
come by fatigue or stupefied by wine ; 
but when spoken to, he usually bright- 
ens up, and, although the eyes be closed, 
the expression becomes highly intelli- 
gent. His whole manner seems to un- 
dergo a refinement, which, in the higher 
stages, reaches a most striking point, 
—insomuch that we see before us a 
person of a much more elevated cha- 
racter than the same sleeper when 
awake. He is, in fact, if not a differ- 
ent individual, yet the same indivi- 
dual in a different phase of his being,— 
and that phase, ahigherone. ‘I have 
myself seen one case,” says Dr. Gre- 
gory, “‘of a young and pretty girl, 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, be- 
longing to a family in an humble sta- 
tion, whose countenance became in the 
magnetic sleep, and especially when 
devout feelings were excited, and when 
music was performed, lovely and hea- 
venly in expression, to a degree beyond 
my power to describe. Her face beam. 
ed with a spiritual ethereal beauty, such 
as I had previously never even con- 
ceived.” 

Sometimes the sleeper hears with in- 
creased acuteness, and that to an ex- 
tent apparently marvellous; at other 
times, or in other cases, he hears only 
the voice of the operator, or of those 
who are placed en rapport with him ; 
and often, in the higher stages of the 
sleep, he can only be communicated 
with by speaking to the tips of his 
fingers or to the epigastrium. Not 
unfrequently, however, an utter deaf. 
ness to the loudest sounds occurs in the 
magnetic sleep, and may, we believe, 
be produced in every case, and at al- 
most any stage of it, by the will of the 
operator. In like manner, the sleeper 
often becomes insensible to pain and 
the impressions of touch ; and this also, 
where it does not spontaneously hap- 
pen, may in most cases be produced at 
the will of the magnetiser. In some 
magnetic sleepers the fundamental doc- 
trings of phrenology are completely 
verified ; for if we place the finger on 
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any given part of the head, without a 
word of suggestion, and without even 
knowing what organ we touch, a bril- 
liant piece of acting will follow, mani- 
festing the emotion assigned to that 
a of the brain by Gall and Spurz- 
1eim—this manifestation being doubt- 
less excited by the odylic current di- 
rected upon the peculiar organ from 
the finger of the operator.* It has also 
been remarked that persons, when en- 
tranced,are much morestrongly aflected 
by music than when in their ordinary 
state; and it would appear from the 
observations of Mr. eo that’ a 
strain of soft music often assists in in- 
ducing the sleep in new subjects. ‘This 
agrees with the long-scouted assertion 
of Mesmer that music originates, or 
sets in motion, the odylic fluid; and 
with the recorded fact that it has al- 
ways formed a part of the magician’s 
arrangements, 

We have also noticed that the deeply 
entranced subjects at the Rotundo, 
when obviously unconscious of the 
loudest sounds of an unconnected or 
discordant character, and altogether in- 
capable of motion unless under phreno- 
mesmeric excitation, have nevertheless 
risen unassisted from their seats, and 
even danced with considerable grace, 
when stimlated by the notes of a polka 
or a waltz, and Messrs Davey and 
Jackson assert that in their extensive 
experience they have ever found this 
the case. 

There is no unvarying progression 
observed in the development of the 
magnetic phenomena. Some phases 
occur earlier in certain cases than in 
others, and even at different times with 
the same person ; while some sleepers 
rise almost immediately into the clair- 
voyant stage. It is not to be under. 
stood, therefore, that we are indicating 
a strict chronological order when we 
mention as the next phenomenon, a 
kind of Attraction felt towards the mag- 
netiser, and which he, by willing, can 
exert in many cases. The subject 
then feels an irresistible desire to ap- 
proach him, and, if prevented, will 
exert great force to overcome the ob- 
stacle. He cannot explain, it further 
than by saying, that he is drawn some- 
how towards him; some, however, 
speak of fine filament or threads, often 
luminous, by which they are gently 





* This excitation of the brain produces both hearing and sensation in the subject. 
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drawn towards him. This controul 
exercised by the magnetiser over his 
subject is further shown by his being 
able to produce in the latter, by his 
mere will, inability to move the arm or 
leg, to speak, to rise up or sit down— 
in the production of partial or general 
cataleptic rigidity, and its removal—in 
short, in the complete command of all 
the voluntary muscles of the person 
operated on. It further appears in 
the power of causing the sleeper in- 
stantaneously to imitate, with the ut- 
most exactness, every gesture of the 
operator and every tone of his voice. 
The sleeper will thus repeat languages 
quite unknown tohim, with the greatest 
rapidity, and often so exactly that it is 
impossible to perceive the slightest dif- 
ference. Ifthe magnetiser laughs, he 
instantly laughs; if the former make 
any gesture, however grotesque, the 
latter imitates it exactly ;—and all this 
with closed eyes, and when the ope- 
rator is behind him. By-and-by not 
only the physical motions, but all the 
feelings and talents of the sleeper may 
be excited to action by the magnetiser ; 
so that the phenomena formerly pro- 
duced by touching the head can now 
be elicited by the expressed will of 
the operator. Next, the power of Sym- 
pathy comes out strongly, and it be- 
comes evident that the entranced per- 
son perceives every sensation, bodily 
and mental, of his magnetiser. The 
sensations of taste, smell, touch, and 
emotion itself, desert hisown body, and 
take their residence in the person of 
the latter; or, rather, the nervous 
fluid of the operator has now displaced 
that of his subject, and reduced him 
to a mere reflex or double of himself. 
One step further, and the extraordi- 
nary phenomena called thought-reading, 
or sympathetic clairvoyance, presents It- 
self, wherein the entranced person is 
able to trace all the intellectual pro- 
cesses or images in the minds of those 
with whom he is en rapport. ‘Thus he 
can describe the subject that occupies 
their thoughts—it may be an absent 
friend, a house, room, &c.—all which 
he perceives as they pass through the 
minds of the experimenters, Or he 
goes further, and not only perceives 
the present but the past thoughts of the 
erson en rapport with him—he shares 
his memory—he traces on the brain, 
as it were, the impressions which past 
events have left uponit. Nay, further— 
for he perceives things once known to, 
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but now forgotten by the experimenter, 
who very often contradicts the sleeper, 
and persists in maintaining his own 
opinion, until, on further inquiry, he 
not only finds him to be right, but 
himself is enabled to recal the fact, 
which had escaped his memory. 

Generally before thought-reading 

shows itself, two phenomena appear 
which are worth noticing. The first 
is, that the sleeper, though with closed 
eyes, often speaks as if he saw certain 
objects, when his attention is directed 
to them. He places them on his fore- 
head, on the crown of his head, or on 
the occiput, or on the epigastrium, or 
holds them in his hand, and then de- 
scribes them—which, perhaps, he could 
not do when they were held by the ope- 
rator before his closed eyes. He evi- 
dently makes an exertion to apply his 
internal or cerebral vision to their exa- 
mination, and often succeeds,—but often 
also finds great difficulty, especially in 
the earlier stages of the sleep. In fact, 
we have here the dawning of Clairvoy- 
ance, which only reaches its noonday 
brightness in the highest stage of the 
sleep. Secondly, the operator may fix 
any time, long or short; and if the sub- 
ject promise to sleep for that period, he 
will do so to a second. But whether the 
time of awaking be fixed by the ope- 
rator or not, the sleeper, in a large 
number of cases, can tell, when asked, 
precisely how long he has to sleep; and 
if he be asked at different times after- 
wards, he will always be found correct 
as to the time still remaining. Often, 
too, at an early stage of the trance, he 
will answer a variety of questions as to 
the best method of magnetising him, 
whether by passes or otherwise ; as to 
the powers he will hereatter possess ; 
and as to the time when he shall ae- 
quire those powers, or exhibit certain 
phenomena. Here again we have a 
dawning of Prevision, which, in a high. 
er stage, enables him to predict certain 
occurrences often far future. But this 
also must be reserved for future discus- 
sion. 

In most cases the entranced person 
lives a distinct life in the sleep, and 
has what is called a double or divided 
consciousness. When awake, he re- 
members nothing of his trance; when 
entranced, he remembers all that has 
occurred to him in previous trances, but 
has no recollection of his ordinary ex- 
istence ; so that he has often to learn, 


like a child, things with which he is 









































quite familiar in his usual state—such 
as reading or writing. This, however, 
is not an inevitable result ; for often he 
speaks in the magnetic sleep, with ac- 
curacy, of things known to him in his 
ordinary life. So, also, if the operator 
command him, during the trance, to 
remember something after he awakes, 
he generally does so; or if he has 
promised to do a certain action after 
waking, and at a certain hour, he can- 
not resist doing so, however ridiculous 
it be. This power, evidently, may be 
most usefully applied. ‘I lately saw 
a person,” says Dr. Gregory, ‘‘ who 
had been induced by Mr. Lewis to 
promise, while in the sleep, to abstain 
from fermented liquors, and had, in his 
ordinary state, steadily adhered to that 
promise ever since it was made, three 
or four months ago; nor had he the 
slightest desire to break it. I do not 
know whether he was aware of having 
made the promise, but that is not at all 
essential. The desire is extinguished, 
even when the subject has no recollec- 
tion of the promise, and has not been 
told of it in his waking state. Mr. 
Lewis informs me that he has broken 
many — off the habit of drinking, 
as well as of other bad habits, in this 
way. From what I have myself seen, 
T am satisfied that a pledge given in 
the magnetic sleep will be found more 
binding than one given in the ordinary 
waking state.” 

We have now described, briefly, the 
most obvious and remarkable of what 
are called the lower phenomena, al- 
though it will be seen that they pass 
insensibly into the higher. Before 

roceeding further we may remark, 
that though the sleep, in itself, is not 
only harmless but salutary, it is better 
not to experiment without at least the 
presence of an experienced magnetiser ; 
for if the operator is not acquainted with 
the proper mode of ending the trance— 
namely, by upward passes or by waft- 
ing—and become flurried and nervous, 
his emotion is communicated by sym- 
pathy to the patient, who may, in con- 
sequence, be seized even with spasms 
or convulsions. ‘There are two rules 
which should be borne in mind when 
any such case occurs. The first is, that 
the operator ought to become cool, and 
thén employ reversed passes. No one 
else should interfere with the patient, 
for cross-magnetism is generally hurt- 
ful. Secondly, if the operator cannot 
‘become collected and cool, so as to 
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make the upward passes calmly, let the 
patient sleep it out. This is always 
safe, if he be not interfered with. The 
sleep may last an hour or two; in rare 
cases twelve, and, where there has 
been cross-magnetism, sometimes even 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours. 

But what, it has often been objected, 
is the use of Animal Magnetism? ‘This 
question,” says Professor Gregory, “has 
been asked concerning all natural sci- 
ences whatever. It has been asked of 
astronomy, of geology, of chemistry, 
of minute anatomy and physiology, of 
botany, of optics, &c., &c. And if it 
now appear absurd in these cases, it is 
only because the lapse of time has de- 
veloped in all of them an infinity of 
useful applications.” It is time, and 
our increasing knowledge of nature, 
that can alone give to facts their proper 
value. Thus the elasticity of steam 
was known to the ancient Egyptians, 
but it was only in the hands of Watt 
that it led tothe modern Steam-Engine. 
The simple fact, long a mere curiosity 
of science, that a current of electricity 

assing along a wire induces, when 
ee a secondary current in a 
parallel wire, or affects the magnetic 
needle, has lately given us the Electric 
Telegraph. The careful study of the 
combustion of bituminous coal has led 
to the invention of Gas-light. Chloro- 
form, though discovered by the great 
Liebig himself, figured for more than 
twenty years as a useless curiosity, un- 
til Dr. Simpson of Edinburgh found 
out its valuable anesthetic properties, 
and rendered it at once an absolute ne- 
cessary to the surgeon and accoucheur. 

This objection to the study of Ani- 
mal Magnetism is, therefore, valueless. 
Moreover, it is one which can never 
be made by persons who have given 
the slightest attention to the subject ; 
nor could it have arisen at all had the 
medical profession in this country not 
been prejudiced against the new sci- 
ence. But, with one or two praise. 
worthy exceptions, an idle curiosity 
and the love of the marvellous have 
been allowed to silence the claims of 
utility. Fascinated by the strange na- 
ture of their pursuit, and by the extra- 
ordinary powers which their researches 
are opening to view, our adepts in 
mesmerism are ever pressing on more 
and more into the mysterious realms 
of spirit. Imbued with somewhat of 
that passion for the hidden things of 
Nature which characterised the old 
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Egyptians, they follow the flying foot- 
steps of the goddess ever farther and 
farther into the darkness: they will 
not rest until they have once more un- 
veiled Isis. For the present, we have 
had too much of this. Private reunions 
and public exhibitions have sufficiently 
familiarised us with mesmerism in its 
more marvellous phases ; and we hope 
that its professors, and the medical 
faculty generally, will now turn its 

wers to more useful account. Esdaile 
in India, and Elliotson in London, 
must not be allowed to practise in 
vain. It has been shown that Animal 
Magnetism ese mn curative powers 
of a very high order, and we must have 
these healing virtues applied. On the 
Continent this has long been done, 
both medically and surgically ; yet here, 
strange to say, we are still hurrying 
after the transcendental, and as yet 
have done probably as much to un- 
settle healthy constitutions as to heal 
diseased ones. 

Mesmerism, as we have seen, pro- 
duces a trance which totally extin- 
ogee sensibility ; accordingly the 

rst and most obvious use of it is in 
surgical operations. Within the last 
few years the discovery of ether and 
chloroform has brought a blessed as- 
suagement of some of the direst suffer- 
ings to which flesh is heir; and now 
mesmerism presents a kindred agency, 
less easy of application certainly, but 
more surely innocuous in its effects, 
more durable in its continuance, and 
capable of harmless renewal. The first 
attempt to employ it in surgical ope- 
rations was made at Paris, in 1829. 
The subject of it was Madame Plan- 
tin, a lady of sixty-four, labouring 
under eteediee of the breast. She was 
prepared for the operation by M. Cha- 
pélain, who on several successive days 
threw her into trance,—during which 
state she became sonaiivalo, and 
would converse with indifference about 
the contemplated operation, the idea 
of which, when pte filled her with 
horror. The operation of removing 
the diseased breast was performed by 
M. Jules Cloquet, and lasted from 
ten to twelve minutes; during the 
whole of which time the patient, in her 
trance, conversed calmly with the sur- 
geon, and exhibited not the slightest 
sign of suffering. Her expression of 
countenance did not change; nor was 
the voice, the breathing, or the pulse 
at all affected. 
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Though himself deterred from mak. 
ing much use of this process, from an 
apprehension of losing the eminent 

ractice which he enjoyed, the medical 
journals of the Continent show that 
M. Cloquet’s experiment was not lost 
on the profession. But it is to the suc- 
cessful practice of a Scottish gentle- 
man that we would here direct atten- 
tion ; as the book narrating it is gene- 
rally accessible, and as our readers 
will find its cases authenticated beyond 
the reach of cavil. 

Reports of such cases as M. Clo- 
quet’s reached Dr. Esdaile in India ; 
and the pain which he saw the poor 
natives suffer daily in the hospital, 
under the knifeof himself and his bro- 
ther surgeons, made him long for a 
knowledge of so merciful a practice. 
*“<If the twentieth part of what was 
reported to me was true,” says he, ‘it 
well deserved investigation; and as I 
had no dread of knowing anything 
that God has permitted to be known, 
I determined to try and find out the 
truth for myself.” He did so, most 
successfully ; and the results are before 
the public, in his Mesmerism in India. 

By means of the mesmeric trance, 
operations become practicable which 
otherwise would be certain death. 
Pain, it should be remembered, is often 
the most killing part of a surgical ope- 
ration, in consequence of the shock 
which it gives to the system, and the 
extreme exhaustion which it occasions. 

Loss of blood, too (the other great 

eril to be calculated in surgical cases), 
1s likewise diminished, as the circula- 
tion of the entranced patient is not ac- 
celerated by pain and struggling. Ac- 
cordingly Dr. Esdaile was able to re- 
move a monster tumour, weighing 
80 lbs. (probably the largest ever 
taken from the human body), from a 
patient in a very feeble state of health, 
who, nevertheless, surmounted the 
operation, and did well. There is ano- 
ther class of surgical cases, hitherto all 
but hopeless, and certainly a numerous 
one, for which the mesmeric trance 
is useful—we mean crippled persons, 
whose limbs, either from accidental in- 
jury or chronic disease, are powerless, 
or occasion a halt; for as, during this 
trance, the muscles of the whole body 
become plastic as clay in the hands 
of the potter, muscular spasms can 
be removed, and limbs straightened, 
though long contracted. During an 
operation of this kind (for a contract- 
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ed knee), Dr. Esdaile heard the very 
ligaments cracking beneath the force 
applied, yet the patient was restored 
to the full use of his limb. Moreover, 
as this trance is a nervous sleep, it is 
easy to see how beneficial it is in all 
cases of inflammation. Thus Dr. Es- 
daile has frequently cured, by this 
means, severe inflammation of the eyes; 
and so incompatible is inflammatory 
action with the mesmeric coma, that 
on a caustic application being made on 
a patient when entranced, not a ves- 
tige of inflammation showed itself until 
after he awoke. Thus the desired cau- 
terisation had gone on for some hours 
without either pain to the patient or 
irritation to his system. 


The following is Dr. Esdaile’smode of 


operation in India: we hope soon to see 
it tested in some of our hospitals at 
home. Finding it impossible, after the 
first month, to continue the mesmeric 
process personally, ‘owing to the 
great bodily and mental fatigue it 
caused,” he set to work his hospital 
attendants, young Hindoos and Ma- 
hommedans—and with such success, 
that he soon had a dozen assistants to 
execute his wishes, whether in the 
mesmeric treatment of medical cases, 
or for procuring coma in surgical ope- 
rations. He thus describes the ordi- 
nary routine :—‘ A Bengal Cooly or 
Pariah comes before me for the first 
time, and I see he has a disease re- 
quiring a surgical operation. I never 
say a word to him, but desire my as- 
sistants to take him to another room 
and mesmerise him. They desire him 
to lie down, shut his eyes, and try to 
sleep, and they pass their hands slowly 
over the most sensitive parts of the 
body; exhaling their breath upon the 
patient, and loading him with their 
sweat, if he does not readily yield to 
the mesmeric influence. A few mi- 
nutes of this will sometimes suffice, but 
more generally it takes hours, and re- 
lays of mesmerisers; and a less ima- 
ginative process I cannot conceive.” 
With such a staff he proceeds energeti- 
cally in his good work; the fame of 
his painless operations spread rapidly 
among the poor peasants, who came 
flocking to the hospital in unusual 
numbers. Let us quote from his jour- 
nal a few cases in which mesmerism 
was used medically :— 

** Dec. 10.—Horo, a Hindoo wo- 
man; aged 28. She has suffered for 
three years from tic-doloureux in the 
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right eye-brow and temple, especially 
in the cold weather ; it is very intense 
now, and comes on at 6 a.m., remaining 
till 2 p.m.;—to be mesmerised. I re- 
turned after an hour, and found her 
asleep: she awoke soon after, and said 
there was no pain whatever in the part 
now, and that ‘it was cold as water.’ 


Jan. 8.—She has had no return of 


ain.” 

The following is a very instructive 
case, as it shows how even a violent 
disease can be mastered by a skilful 
Magnetist, when all other remedies 
are hopeless :— June 6.—I was called 
at eight o’clock last night, to see the 
wife of Baboo Essanchunder Ghosaul, 
deputy-magistrate of Hooghly. I found 
her in dreadful convulsions ; she was 
speechless, and suffering from a con- 
striction in the throat that threatened 
to choke her every minute; and she 
constantly beat or pointed at the part. 
At one moment her body was perfectly 
rigid, and in another it was bent back 
like a bow, till she rested on the back 
of her head and heels only. I never 
saw such convulsions except in tetanus 
and hydrophobia, and all I knew of 
the resources of medicine was useless ; 
for how could she take physic when 
she could not take breath? I, there. 
fore, had recourse to my new solvent 
power, and after nearly an hour's hard 
work, I left her asleep and catalepsed. 
July 1.—She has had no return of the 
fit.” 

As we wish to vary our instances as 
much as possible, we next give one of 
nervous headach. The patient sat 
erect in her chair, and Dr. Esdaile 
operated from behind. After a few 
minutes she said that she felt a warmth 
in the neck, and, on the manipulations 
being extended, it advanced to the 
scalp and eyes. In about eight mi- 
nutes she said that the pain was much 
less, and that she felt very drowsy ; 
upon which the Doctor asked, “ Shall 
I put you to sleep?” She only smiled 
in reply, raised her right arm, put her 
hand to the side of her head, and went 
to sleep. On awaking her about an 
hour afterwards, the headach was 
quite gone, and she felt and looked 
greatly refreshed. Six months after- 


wards Dr. Esdaile writes: — “Mrs. 


Clermont has not suffered any return 
of the headach, and no longer feels 
the distressing languor and oppression 
she complained of till she was mes. 
merised.” 
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Had space permitted, we would have 
willingly extracted an interesting case, 
in which rheumatism of the most se- 
vere and confirmed kind, crippling the 
whole limbs,—and another, in which 
paralysis itself, extending over an en- 
tire side, gave way before the chronic 
application of the mesmeric influence. 
Another case, well worthy of notice, 
is to be found in the Introduction to 
Dr. Esdaile’s book, performed by his 
brother (minister of Rascobie, Forfar), 
as it shows how valuable the practices 
is in every-day life ; how coughs, aud 
eolds, and bronchitis can be thus sub- 
dued, as well as the lingering and often 
hopeless ill-heaith resulting from the 
influence of sorrow and anxiety upon 
a sensitive temperament. But let us 
rather consider in what way these cures 
are effected, so that our readers may 
judge for themselves how far the mag- 
netic influence is available for the 
healing of disease. 

In some instances, undoubtedly—es- 
pecially in the chronic application of 
magnetism—an agent appears to be at 
work which, as yet, is very imperfectly 
understood, and which we shall en- 
deavour to elucidate in next section ; 
but in the majority of cases (where 
trance is induced) the cure is effected 
by arresting for a time the diseased 
action,, and leaving Nature in the in- 
terval to repair the injury and throw 
off the disease. Nature (or, to 
speak more correctly, the vital prin- 
ciple), it must ever be remembered, is 
the sole fountain of health ; and the 
highest skill of the physician consists 
solely in removing impediments to its 
free action. ‘*‘ Let it not be thought,” 
says the celebrated M. Virey, that it 


is essentially the quantity or quality of 


drugs which effects cures: Nature alone 
cures, by restoring, whether by na- 
tural or artificial means, order in the 
disturbed functions. A cure is no- 
thing else than a victory obtained by 
the vital principle over the adverse 
forces presented by the disease.” Now, 
what is disease? Speaking generally, 
it may be described as a noxious ‘ in- 
come”—as a blow struck from without 
against the vital principle within ; and 
vate its attack be made on the 
morale or the physique, its eflects may 
be likened to those of an actual wound. 
No sooner is it received than pain 
arises, debilitating the sufferer; and 
the whole nervous system becomes 
affected and irritated, occasioning sym- 
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pathetic derangements of the stomach, 
&c. And these noxious effects con- 
tinue, either until the vital principle is 
overpowered, or until it has repaired the 
injury done by the disease. But by 
inducing trance, pain is stopped—the 
nerves are set asleep—no medium 
exists for spreading the local distem- 
per; and the patient is spared both 
the exhaustion from the pain, and the 
increase of his malady from sympa- 
thetic disturbances. ‘Thus the injury 
‘s confined to the part immediately 
affected, and the vital principle, with 
nothing else to contend against, goes 
on energetically repairing the damage ; 
and thus ere the trance be done, 
according to its duration and the 
nature of the injury, will have either 
wholly or in part effected a cure. 
Whoever considers the phenomena of 
trance will at once see its suitableness 
for developing the vis medicatrix of na- 
ture. During it the (cerebral) nerves 
of sensation and voluntation are asleep, 
while the involuntary (ganglionic) 
movements—such as those connected 
with digestion, secretion, &c.—in other 
words, the vital functions, go on un- 
disturbed. Now these latter can only 
be affected through the former; and 
while the former are thus asleep, no 
noxious influence can reach the latter 
to impede their healthy action. So 
that, by inducing trance during certain 
diseases, you supplant the unhealthy di- 
gestive and secretive actions by healthy 
ones, and enable Nature to do her re- 
storing work quietly and effectually. 
In fact, you totally suspend disease 
for a time, and recruit the system by 
so doing. ‘This is the grand principle 
on which depends the beneficial effect 
of the magnetic trance, and our readers 
can have no difficulty in seeing the 
many cases in which it can be thus 
successfully applied. 

The great difliculty, as we have said, 
in the way of Magnetism being gene- 
rally practised as a sanative agent is, 
that we cannot in all cases be certain 
of producing the sleep, and when an 
accident or violent illness occurs, we 
have no time to try long experiments. 
Europeans, it has been found, are by 
no means so sensitive as the Hindoos. 
Nevertheless, if we had practised and 
powerful Magnetisers, the process would 
be found to succeed, even among our- 
selves, far more frequently than is 
generally supposed, and, in persons 
under the effects of disease or accident, 
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often at the first attempt.* “Even 
now,” says Dr. Gregory, ‘ we can, at 
all events, try magnetism where it is 
efficacious. "We can try it in all cases. 
In chronic diseases, and in the period 
preceding accouchement, we can en- 
deavour to acquire the necessary in- 
fluence over our patients, so as to be 
prepared for the hour of the operation or 
the delivery ; we can persuade healthy 
persons to have themselves brought 
under the influence of magnetism, that 
accident or disease may not find them 
unpre ; and finally we can, by 
investigating the subject scientifically 
and experimentally, endeavour to dis- 
cover some means of increasing mag- 
netic power—some magnetic battery, 
which shall enable us to magnetise any 
one at pleasure. The researches of 
Reichenbach tend to show that such 
an expectation is far from chimerical.” 

So striking are the beneficial results 

of the mesmeric trance that they sug- 
gest the conjecture that it possesses 
more than mere negative virtues; and 
Dr. Esdaile, in commenting on its 
marked superiority to common sleep 
(which its greater intensity seems not 
wholly adequate to account for), states 
his opinion that it arises from ‘an 
actual infusion of nervous vigour into 
‘the body.” A consideration of the 
following cases, where no trance was 
induced at all, will go far to strength- 
en this supposition. 

Wienholt, a distinguished German 
physician, mentions the case of a 
young lady, suffering under tic-do- 
oureux, who frequently underwent 
the mesmeric manipulations without 
any visible effect being produced upon 
her ; yet that, by the end of nine days, 
she was restored to health. Dr. Passa- 
vant records a similar case, which oc- 
curred under his own eye, where a 
girl was cured of St. Vitus’s dance in 
this way, without exhibiting the least 
——— of the magnetic treatment. 

also the French practitioners, in 
cases of ill-health resulting from ner- 
vous disorder, frequently magnetise 
@ longs courans,—i. e., by means of 
slow passes from head to foot, —without 
any attempt to entrance the patient. 
And in operating for a somewhat ana- 
logous case, Dr. Esdaile’s brother 
mentions that he thought he had utter- 


, they are directed not only to t 
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ly failed, as not the slightest symptom 
of trance appeared ; but next morning 
he was agreeably surprised to hear 
that his patient had slept soundly and 
refreshingly, which she had not done 
for six months before,—and altogether 
the lady was so much better that she 
went that very day to dine at a place 
three miles distant. 

Cases of this kind are very instruc- 
tive; for they prove incontestably that 
there may be a gradual restoration to 
health without any induction of the 
magnetic phenomena; and they sug- 
gest the interesting and important 
question — Whether healing powers 
are not naturally inherent in the 
human frame,—whether, in fact, there 
be not actually a Contagion of Health. 

This may at first sight seem a strange 
and improbable conjecture, but it 
is only its novelty that makes it ap- 

ear so. So far from being unnatural, 
it is entirely in accordance with nature. 
If the human body, when diseased, have 
the power of infecting others, why 
should not a healthy person have a cor- 
responding power of diffusing health ? 
Are not the processes identical ? 
And is it likely that our beneficent 
Creator should ordain a noxious influ- 
ence, yet in corresponding circum- 
stances withhold a salutary one? Such, 
in fact, is not the case. Man is not, 
as commonly supposed, shut up in that 
pent-house his body, isolated, and im- 
potent to benefit his fellows by the use 
of his innate resources. A merciful 
God has implanted a communicable 
curative power in the human body, in 
order that when two individuals are 
found together, the one in health may 
often be able to soothe and relieve his 
sick companion by imparting to him a 
portion of his vitality. 

There are many reasons a priori why 
we should expect this to be the case. 
Let us imagine, for a moment, the con- 
dition of mankind before by long expe- 
rience they had learned to avail them- 
selves of the medicinal virtues of the 
vegetable and mineralkingdoms. With- 
out some natural impulse to guide him, 
man, though lord of earth, would be 
more helpless than the brute creation ; 
for they have happy instincts by which 

heir na- 
tural food, but to their natural medi- 


* The extraordinary success of Mr. Thomas Capern, as narrated in his ono 
hundred and fifty cures, afford ample evidence of this. 
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cines. The dog eats grass when sick, 
and lickshis sores when wounded;—the 
chick, as soon as.it breaks the shell, 
pecks gravel, to assist digestion ;—the 
mongoose, when bitten by its enemy 
the snake, seeks and finds in the fields 
its antidote against the poison ;—for 
health and for spawning, the salmon in 
ceaseless cycle forsake the river for the 
sea, and the sea for theriver ;—while, at 
stated intervals, the wild animals of the 
forest and the prairie resort from afar 
to the salt-licks, in order to renovate 
their constitutions. Has not man, 
then, some similar instinct to guide 
him? Assuredly he has; and if we do 
but carefully watch his motions, we 
shall speedily detect it. 

What, then, are our instinctive mo- 
tions when in pain? Does not a natu- 
ral impulse prompt us to put our hand 
on the spot? Ifwe have received a 
blow, does not the hand move instantly 
towards the suffering part, and proba- 
bly rub it gently? Ubi dolor ibi di- 

itus. In headach, colic, &c., we 
instinctively seek relief from a similar 
rocess; and if the hand itself be 

urt, it is carried to the mouth—as 
any youngster will testify in whose 
school corporal punishment is still in 
the ascendant. So also we frequently 
derive benefit from similar operations 
es on us by others: the throb- 

ing temples seek to be pillowed on 
— hands, or the friction of a 

iendly palm assuages local pain; and 
often have we seen the invalid soothed 
when his nervous hand was folded in 
gentle grasp by some one at his bed- 
side. Men grow too proud to be tu- 
tored by nature—they go to the phar- 
macopeia, if they go anywhere ; but 
the case is different in the nursery. 
Nature is there, among her children ; 
and often has she seen her own true 
precept, ‘‘kiss the place to make it 
well,” restore quiet and gladness to that 
room of romps. What does the little 
sufferer do, but run to his mother or 
his nurse, to get taken on her knee and 
have her willing palms applied to the 
+ affected, till, soothed and relieved 

y the gentle rubbing, he goes to sleep 
in her lap ? 

As nature never implants an instinct 
needlessly, we may be very sure there 
is some real virtue in these our instinc- 
tive motions when in pain; but before 
deciding on this matter, let us widen 
the sphere of our observation, and see 
whether what each of us feels to be 
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true finds any corroboration among 
mankind at large. 

In investigating the customs of dif- 
ferent countries, we sometimes stumble 
upon practices which it is not difficult 
to identify as of kindred origin. Thus, 
in some parts of Bavaria, the peasants 
regularly rub their children from head 
to foot before putting them to bed, and 
attribute to the operation salutary ef- 
fects. In the East, the same instinct 
shows itself in the practice of champoo- 
ing. The mode of taking the bath 
among Oriental nations, accompanicd 
with rubbing and manually pressing 
the different parts of the body, is well 
known to produce a refreshing, invi- 
gorating, and highly agreeable feeling, 
occasions a slight perspiration and gen- 
tle slumber, and cures, or at least alle- 
viates, many diseases. The old and 
widespread belief that the king’s touch 
could cure scrofula (hence called the 
king's evil) is not to be overlooked in 
this question—especially as it was only 
certain royal families in whom this 
power was believed to reside. So also 
we read of an inkeeper of Silesia, who, 
in the beginning of last century, cured 
sick and infirm persons by means of 
manipulation. He refused all recom- 
pence from the multitudes both of high 
and low who flocked to him; is de- 
scribed as of a healthy constitution and 
of unblemished reputation; and the 
genuineness of his cures was attested 
by a Government inquiry, which their 
extraordinary character and widespread 
fame caused to be instituted. Michael 
Medina (circ. 1560) tells us he knew 
a boy of Salamanca who had the gift of 
communicating health by his touch; 
and Thiers, Kircher, Deleuze, and 
others, bear witness to similar cases. 

Indeed the curative power of the 
hand seems to have been known in the 
earliest times and among all nations. 
The Chaldean priests, the Parsi of 
Persia, the Indian Bramins, the priest- 
hood of Egypt, seem all to have made 
use of it; and the Jesuit missionaries 
of last century state that curing diseases 
by the imposition ,of the hands has 

revailed in China for many ages. The 

following remarkable couplet from So- 

lon’s verses shows that it was known 

in Athens long before the birth of 

Christ :— 
“ Sometimes the fury of the worst disease 
The hand, by gently stroking, will appease.” 

And Sprengel, in his learned History 

of M:dicine, informs us, that, in chro- 
25 
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nic affections, Asclepiades of Bithynia, 
who acquired so much reputation as a 
physician at Rome, recommended fric- 
tions, to be continued till the patient 
fell asleep, which sleep he considered 
as very salutary. 

To crown this array of evidence, we 
would gladly have given at length the 
case of our own Valentine Greatrakes 
(or Greatrex), who lived two centuries 
ago, and in whose favour the most une- 
quivocal testimony is borne by contem- 
poraries and eye-witnesses, divines, 
physicians, and philosophers. But as 
our limits forbid, we can only give the 
testimony of Dr. Stubbes, ‘ that there 
was no manner of fraud in the perfor- 
mances, nor was his stroking so violent 
that much could be attributed to the 
friction: sometimes he ejaculated a 
short prayer before he cured any, and 
always, after he had done, he bade 
them give God the praise.” And, 
what is very pertinent to our subject, 
the Lord Bishop of Derry closes his 
testimony by saying—‘‘I confess I 
refer all his virtue to his particular 
temper and complexion ; and I take 
his spirits to be a kind of elixir, and 
that he cures (as Dr. M. expressed it) 
by a sanative contagion.” 

Hitherto the hand alone has appear- 
ed as the fountain of this salutary in- 
fluence, but it must be content to share 
its honours with an humbler member. 
For, in rustic Dauphiné, we read of a 
family who, from father to son, bave 
for centuries been in the habit of ope- 
rating on patients with the foot—by 
conducting the great toe along the 
principal ramifications of the nerves. 
A similar mode of treatment, says the 
celebrated Kiesen, has long prevailed 
in many parts of Germany; and not a 
few of us, probably, have heard of the 
virtue ascribed to the great toe of King 
Pyrrhus. A priori we should have 
expected something of this kind, from 
the analogous structure of the hand 
and foot; although from the greater 
and finer nervous development in the 
hand, the superiority will generally be 
found to remain with it. 

The breath and saliva also have long 
been said (and, we shall by-and-by see, 
correctly) to propagate this peculiar 
healing power inherent in the body. 
The efticacy of the former appears to 
have been maintained in very early 
times. Borelli mentions that there 
exists a sect of physicians in India 
who cure all sorts of diseases merely 
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by the breath; and Pliny recommends 
breathing on the forehead as a means 
of cure. It is usual among the com- 
mon people, in some countries, to treat 
the disease called St.Antony’s Fire by 
breathing upon the body ; and it is 
questionable whether the common 
nursery practice of “blowing away ” 
a pain have not more virtue than we 
grown-up men are inclined to allow. 
A practice which holds its place through 
many generations is seldom founded 
wholly on mistake ; and most certainly 
modern science, instead of demolishing, 
is in many cases establishing what we 
have been too long pleased to call 
*‘ vulgar errors”—frequently showing a 
truth where we had seen only a super- 
stition, and tending to corroborate the 
humiliating proverb, that “there is 
nothing new but what has been for- 
gotten.” So also we see nothing im- 
probable, much less impossible, in the 
vulgar idea that the breath of some ser- 
pents is fatal in its influence on other 
animals ;—and that a peculiar virtue is 
— by the breath of young and 

ealthy persons has been maintained in 
all ages. 

A similar efficacy is attributed to 
the saliva. Delrio tells us that it was 
employed, along with the breath, by 
the Ensalmadores in Spain, in the cure 
of many and diverse diseases; and else- 
where it seems to have been much used 
for the relief of swellings. Rodericus 
a Castro, after noticing some cases of 
cure effected by saliva, says—* In con- 
firmation, they (the operators) adduce 
experience and frequent kinds of cures, 
as well as the daily practice of the sol- 
diers, who, by the breath and lips alone, 
cure even most horrible wounds, and 
who all boast that they possess the gift 
of health in various diseases.” This 
will suggest to the mind of our readers 
the instinct of dogs to lick their sores, 
and corroborates what we have said of 
hurt hands being carried to the mouth, 
as well as of the maternal practice, so 
dear to the little sobbing urchin, of 
*‘ kissing the place to make it well.” 

What we think collaterally worthy of 
observation in these notices is, first, that 
they occur indifferent and distant coun- 
tries, unconnected as to time, place, or 
circumstance. Secondly, among rude 
as wellasamongenlightened peoples, — 
showing that it was nature rather than 
science that called them forth. Thirdly, 
we would suggest that it was similar 
cases, noted and pondered over by the 
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thoughtful and inquisitive, that origi- 
nated the mystical practices of the 
disciples of Mumbo Jumbo in Africa, 
and of the ‘ medicine men” among 
the American Indians. Improved by 
science and corrected by wider ex- 
perience, it is to be traced more or less 
distinctly in the early ages of the Chi- 
nese, Hindoos, and Egy ptians, down 
through the various schools of mystics, 
to the days of Mesmer, who redis- 
covered it and promulgated it openly 
and systematically to the world. 

Here, then, most palpably is a Con- 
tagion of Hes alth ; ; for unquestionably 
Greatrakes and others could only cure 
others by imparting something of their 
own. And lest it be objected that such 
imparting of health to others would 
materially diminish that of the operator, 
we would just ask—Is the patient who 
infects a dozen neighbours any better 
than he who infects none? There 
seems to be an atmosphere raying off 
from all bodies, whether in health or 
sickness—of which smell is one of the 
manifestations; and the use of the 
magnetic manipulations, &c., is just to 
intensify this, and direct it to the desir- 
ed object. Hence the importance of all 
magnetisers being free from colds and 
other illness when they operate upon 
others, as the chance is that the latter 
will be inoculated with the distemper. 

Thus both Nature and History tes- 
tify to the existence of a nervous fluid 
in the human body analogous to that 
contended for by Mesmer and his dis- 
ciples, and to its transmissibility from 
one person to another. But as this is 
a point strongly contested by some 
who, like Mr. Braid, fully credit, and 
even produce the magnetic phenomena, 
we will now add to the testimony of 
Nature and History that of Physiolo- 
gists. We cannot go at length into 
this matter, but the following remarks 
may not be devoid of interest. 

The existence of a very subtile and 
etherial fluid, acting under the com- 
mand of the will, and conducted to all 
parts of the corporeal frame by means 
of the nerves, was entertained by the 
celebrated physician Hoffman, and by 
many other learned men, long before 
the modern discovery of Animal Mag- 
netism. One of these, Pomponatius 
(Professor of Philosophy at Padua, 
circ. 1500), assumes it as a fact gene- 
rally acknowledged, that there are men 
endowed with the faculty of curing 
certain diseases by means of an efflu- 
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ence or emanation which the force of 
their imagination directs towards the 
patient. ‘When those,” says he, 
**who are endowed with this faculty 
operate by employing the force of the 
imagination and the will, this force 
affects their blood and spirits, which 
produces the intended effects by means 
of an evaporation thrown outwards.” 
And he compares this susceptibility of 
health, as we have done, to the opposite 
susceptibility of disease. Van Hel- 
mont, unquestionably the first physi- 
cian of his age, goes further, and main- 
tains that we can in this way impress 
upon dead matter the virtue with which 
we ourselves are endowed, so as to 
make it an intermediate agent for pro- 
ducing salutary effects—an opinion 
which has been corroborated by recent 
experiments. Still more important, 
perhaps, in the estimation of our read. 
ers, similar opinions to those of Hoff- 
man and others were maintained, with 
great knowledge and acuteness, by those 
eminent practical inquirers, Hunter 
and Abernethy; and this hypothesis was 
almost reduced to a certainty by the 
interesting researches of Reil, Auten- 
reith, Humboldt, Burdach, Bichat, and 
others, who went far towards the actual 
demonstration of the fact of the se- 
cretion and circulation of a nervous 
fluid, and even rendered it extremely 
probable that this fluid is capable of 
an external expansion, which takes 
place with such energy as to form an 
atmosphere, or sphere of activity, si- 
milar to that of electrical bodies. More 
conclusive still is the testimony of the 
celebrated French anatomist and phy- 
siologist, M. Béclard. This skilful ex- 
perimentalist, having cut a nerve of 
considerable size, which induced para- 
lysis in an adjoining muscle, perceived 
the contractile action reappear when 
he approached the two ends of the 
nerve at the distance of three lines. 
It is quite evident that a fluid of some 
kind here traversed the interval of se- 
paration, in order to restore the mus- 
cular action:—a fact which explains 
the not unfrequent failure to cure tic- 
doloureux by cutting the nerves of the 
face. Moreover, having frequently 
placed a magnetic needle in connexion 
with the extremity of a divided nerve, 
M. Béclard constantly perceived the 
deviation of the pole of the needle, 
caused by the reciprocal attraction of 
the two opposite fluids. We may add, 
in conclusion, the very important fact, 
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that Mr. A. Smee’s experiments go still 
further, and show that this electro- 
nervine fluid is always detected in the 
muscles during action, by the electro- 
meter, and that it is even given off by 
the skin of the hand. 

The extensive and authentic evi- 
dence set forth in the preceding para- 
graphs will have sufliciently prepared 
ourreaders forthe crowning testimony, 
by which modern Science has just com- 
—_ the fabric which the instincts of 

Nature and the records of History have 
been rearing from the earliest ages. It 
is to be found in the Researches of 
Baron Reichenbach, a distinguished 
German chemist and physiologist, who 
has laboured most assiduously in this 
field of inquiry, and whose experi- 
ments have been as cautiously conduct- 
ed as they have been ingeniously con- 
trived. 

The first step in his progress was the 
discovery that certain persons expe- 
rienced peculiar sensations when a 
strong magnet was passed slowly along 
the surface of their bodies; and he sub- 
sequently found that this sensitiveness 
is not a morbid condition, but that it 
exists, in different degrees, in one per- 
son out of three, on an average of 
healthy and diseased people. ‘These 
sensations, he ascertained, are occa- 
sioned by an influence which in the 
magnet is associated with Ferro-Mag- 
netism (i. ¢., that power by which the 
suspended needle points to the north, 
and by which the loadstone attracts 
iron filings), but exists independently 
of it, as in crystals and in the human 
body, and which he has named Odyle. 
This influence appears to travel less 
rapidly than light ; but it is conducted 
through substances more rapidly than 
heat. 
matter (differing in this from the elec- 
trical influence, which is arrested by 
most non-metallic bodies), but with 
somewhat less facility through fibrous 
or interrupted than continuous struc- 
tures. Like electricity and ferro-mag- 
netism, it is polar in its distribution 
—except in amorphous matter, where 
it occurs without distinct polarity. 
Thirdly, in its flow out of one body 
towards all others (for, like heat, light, 


It can pass through all kinds of 
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and electricity, it is sent forth in all 
directions), the odylic influence is cha- 
racterised by its emanations being lu- 
minous—that is, to sensitive persons— 
in the dark. The light is very faint, 
so as generally to be overpowered by 
the faintest glimmer of ordinary light ; 
although very sensitive persons, and 
most persons when in the magnetic 
sleep, can see it in daylight. It pre- 
sents the rainbow colours; but at the 
northward pole of magnets the blue 
predominates, at the southward the 
red. Odyle resides in all kinds of 
crystals, but not so powerfully in 
them as in magnets. It is developed 
by every species of chemical action— 
such as combustion, the solution of a 
metal or alkali in an acid, respiration, 
and the changes going on in the living 
body generally. Hence the human or 
animal body is a plentiful source of 
odyle ;* and hence also that instan- 
taneous stimulus we experience on eat- 
ing, before the food can possibly pass, 
in the form of juices, into the system. 
Each side, but especially the hands, are 
oppositely polar; and the hands, eyes, 
and mouth are also foci where the 
odylic influence appears to be concen- 
trated. Hence passes with the hands, 
and gazing, are the most powerful 
means of magnetising. ‘The sensation 
occasioned by the negative or north 
pole of any body possessing the odylic 
force, is a grateful coolness—by the 
positive or south pole, a disagreeable 
warmth. The right hand is negative 
and cool, the left positive and warm. 
The sun’s rays are negative, and cause 
to sensitives a strong but delightful 
coolness. The moon, on the contrary, 
is odylically positive; so also are all 
the planets, which, like her, shine by 
reflected light. Reichenbach has also 
found odyle in plants; and in short it 
seems to be universally diffused through- 
out the material universe. In this re- 
spect it agrees with heat, light, and 
electricity,—and perhaps all of these 
may be hereafter reduced to one pri- 
mary force; but, in the meantime, 
odyle must be distinguished from the 
rest, just as heat, light, and electricity 
are from each other.t 

The earth also, which is a vast mag- 


* Asa singular proof of the existence of electrical matter in the human body, we 
may mention that the writer of this could in his younger days, on frosty nights and 
in a dark room, draw a perfect shower of blue electric sparks from his person— 


eat-like ! 


+ Those who are sceptical as to the existence of this force, would do well to con- 
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net, emits its odylic light; which, in 
consequence of the great size and enor- 
mous power of the magnet concerned, 
becomes visible to all eyes as the Au- 
rora Borealis. ‘‘ This has been demon- 
strated,” says Professor Gregory, ‘* b 
a series of the most beautiful experi- 
ments with which I am acquainted. 
Reichenbach converted a large iron 
lobe, two or three feet in diameter, 
into a powerful magnet, by causing an 
electric current to traverse a wire 
coiled round a bar of iron passing from 
pole to pole of the sphere. When the 
globe was suspended in the air, in an 
absolutely dark room, the sensitives 
saw the odylic light in the most ex- 
quisite beauty, and with all the pecu- 
liar characters of the Aurora Borealis 
and the Aurora Australis. At each 
pole appeared a wide circle of light, 
more blue at the northward, more red 
at the southward pole, but at both 
with all the rainbow hues. The equator 
was marked by a luminous belt, to- 
wards which, on or close above the 
surface of the sphere, lines of light 
constantly streamed from the polar 
circles. In the polar circles, as well 
as in the streaming lines, the colours 
were arranged so that red predomi- 
nated in one quarter (the south), blue 
in the opposite, yellow in the west, 
and opposite to it grey, or the absence 
of colour; while, as in all the odylic 
rainbows, a narrow stripe of red ap- 
peared near the grey, at the end of the 
iris most remote from the great mass 
of lead,—a most beautiful confirmation 
of Sir David Brewster's analysis of the 
spectrum. .. Nor was this all; for in the 
air, above each pole, appeared a splen- 
did crown or umbel of light, more blue 
at the northward, more red at the 
southward, but exhibiting also all the 
colours, and sending towards the equa- 
tor splendid streams of many-coloured 
light, dancing and leaping, lengthen- 
ing and shortening, just as the finest 
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northern streamers do to the delighted 
eye of the observer.” 

From these discoveries of Reichen- 
bach, one or two notes may be made 
explanatory of facts well known, but 
hitherto inexplicable. The influence 
of the earth’s magnetism on the human 
body explains why many very sensitive 

ersons cannotsleep unless their bed lies 
in aplaneqarat!'el ty the magnetic meri. 
dian, with the’ head tow4rds the-ncrth! 
To some patiénts, thé posifidn-«t mizhé- 
anglés ta it. is quife Tnsupportable ;-and 
this hee’ been neficed fone ‘akdy bat 
ascribed to fancy or idiosyncracy ‘alone. 
It appears extremely probable that 
some diseases may be more easily 
cured when the proper position of the 
bed is observed. The recent discovery 
of Faraday, too, that oxygen gas is at- 
tracted by the magnet, goes far to sub- 
stantiate the conjecture of Goethe, that 
the atmospherical changes, so per- 
plexing to philosophers, are due to 
the varying attractive power of the 
earth. Secondly, the circumstance 
of the grateful odylic influence given 
out by the right hand, and the dis- 
agreeable one from the left, may ac- 
count for the superiority universally 
assigned to the former over the latter, 
and the invariable use of the right 
hand in welcoming a friend. ‘The 
corresponding fact of the north pole 
of our globe being odylo-negative, is 
a good reason why the distribution of 
land and water should be as it is— 
namely, with three-fourths of all the 
land in the northern hemisphere. 
Thirdly, since all chemical action, in- 
cluding the changes which take place 
in dead bodies by decay, is attended 
with the emission of odylic light as 
well as odylic influence, sensitive per- 
sons (as Reichenbach frequently test- 
ed) see luminous appearances over 
graves, especially over recent graves. 
Here Science with her torch dissipates 
the shades of superstition. Corpse. 


sider the following passage in Newton’s “ Principia,” where that great man evident- 
ly anticipates the modern discoveries of Reichenbach :—‘* We might add,’”” says he, 
‘*some things concerning a certain very subtle spirit pervading solid bodies, and la- 
tent in them, by the force and activity of which the particles of bodies mutually attract 
each other at the smallest distances, and, when placed in contiguity, adhere; and 
light is emitted, reflected and refracted, inflected, and heat communicated to bodies ; 
and all sensation is excited, and the limbs of animals are moved at will, namely, by 
the vibrations of this spirit, propagated through the solid capillaments of the 
nerves, from the external organs of the senses to the brain, and from the brain to 
muscles. But these things cannot be explained in a few words, nor have we a suf- 
ficient number of experiments to enable us to determine and demonstrate accurately 
the laws by which the actions of this spirit are governed.” 
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lights exist, but they are not superna- 
tural ; and the seers are only sensitive 
persons. 

These discoveries explain, also, the 
formerly mysterious influence which 
the moon exercises over lunatics, the 
* night-blindness” which it brings 
upon those who sleep with their head 
exposed to its rays, and many other 
curious phenomena of moonlight. They 
show that the exhilaration we feel in a 
sunny day is not the mere result of 
association, but the effect of a real 
physical influence ; and demonstrate, 
more clearly than ever, the vital neces- 
sity for fresh air. Paracelsus used to 
affirm, that man is not only fed through 
his stomach, but through all his limbs, 
which draw in nourishment from the 
four elements out of which he is form- 
ed; and it is a fact that the Seeress of 
Prevorst, of whom we shall afterwards 
speak, could not exist without an open 
window, and used to say ‘that she 
extracted a vivifying principle (odyle) 
from the air.” ‘he experiments of a 
French savan, during the recent visit 
of the cholera to Paris, indicated that 
the ebb and flow of that dreadful ma- 
lady depended on the magnetic state 
of the atmosphere ; and we doubt not 
that this will prove to be the case with 
almost all epidemics. 

Odyle can be, to a certain extent, 
accumulated in a substance, but is 
slowly dissipated again. With sensitive 
persons, magnetised water may be ad- 
vantageously used for producing sleep, 
in cases of over-vigilance ; but it has 
no perceptible effect on ordinary per- 
sons, who have not previously been 
magnetised. Drs. Esdaile and Gre- 
gory, and Mr. Atkinson, have used 
magnetised water successfully. Cot- 
ton, leather, and other substances, have 
also been employed by Mr. Atkinson 
as media for conveying the mesmeric 
influence. He narrates an interesting 
case of this nature. A lady patient, 
whom he was successfully treating for 
tic, being obliged to go to Paris with 
her husband before a cure was effected, 
he suggested the plan of sending her 
mesmerised gloves by post. The ex- 
periment succeeded perfectly ; the 
a put on her hand always sent 

er into the magnetic sleep, and re- 
lieved her intense suffering, which no- 
thing else could do. The magnetised 
glove, by use, gradually lost its pro- 
perty, and then failed to cause io 
after a third time; so that he had to 
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send her newly magnetized gloves 
every week, and the okt ones were, 
from time to time, returned, to be 
charged afresh, “ This,” says Mr, 
Atkinson, “led to the observation of 
a very striking fhet. I found that, be- 
fore I could renew the healthy power, 
I had to remove the unhealthy infu. 
ence or contagion, which the glove had 
absorbed from the patient. I felt in 
my hand, on egunadiing the old glove, 
the same unpleasant sensations as I 
have from touching a diseased indivi- 
dual, besides absolute pain from the 
tic. The sensations were as clear and 
unmistakeable as those of heat from a 
flame, or of the roughness or smooth- 
ness of objects. . . . It might be 
supposed that the influence of the 
gloves on the patient was due onl 
to the imagination, but I tested this 
by sending sometimes unmesmerised 
Deten, a at other times such as had 
been used by the patient, re 
anything to them; and always foun 
that the unmesmerised gloves had no 
effect, and the used gloves a most dis- 
agreeable one.” 

“ As to the action of magnets, crys- 
tals, and metals,” says Dr. Gregory, 
«* numerous cases occur, and are daily 
to be met with, in which pain is reliev- 
ed by the contact of these bodies. I 
know of one lady, subject to severe 
nervous headaches, who is relieved at 
once by holding in her hand a large 
crystal of fluor spar, which generally 
throws her into magnetic sleep. The 
effect is so well marked, that, when 
she suffers, her children always beg 
her to use the crystal. But, in exact 
correspondence with what Reichenbach 
has observed, the position of the poles 
of the crystal must be reversed, if it 
be shifted from one hand to the other. 
The action of magnets, and even of 
galvanic rings, in relieving rheumatic 
pains, is very far from being imaginary 
in many cases. It has been generally 
rejected by medical men, because they 
could not explain it; and it has been 
said that since the galvanic rings could 
not cause a current of galvanic elec. 
tricity, they could have no effect. But 
this is a non sequitur. Not only rings 
of two metals, but rings or other 
masses of one metal, often produce 
strong effects, relieve pain, and cause 
sleep,—as do magnets also; and, on the 
principles developed by Reichenbach, 
they act, not by electricity, nor by 
ferro-magnetism, but by their odylic 
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force. Instead of rejecting the thets, 
therefore, on theoretical grounds, ot 
because we cannot explain them, we 
ought rather to multiply our observa. 
tions, and from them, in 
time, deduce our theory or explana 
tions,” 

We doubt not some instrument will 
by-and-by be invented to measure the 
quantity, and perhaps also the quality, 
of odyle, just as we already possess an 
electrometer. The such an 
instrument was discovered last spring 
by Dr. Mayo, —a gentleman well known 
both in the scientific and literary world, 
He found that, on holding a gold ring, 
suspended from the hand by a silk 
thread, over silver (two or three half- 
crowns, for instance), a series of re- 
markable oscillations ensue, palpably 
evidencing the influence of the metals 
on the odylic fluid of the human body. 
Instead ofa gold ring, a piece of shell- 
lac, sulphur, charcoal, &c., may be 
used to arm the “‘odometer” (as he 
styles the instrument), but gold is the 
most generally successful. ‘The odo- 
meter only acts in the hands of certain 
persons, and very rarely when tried by 
females. If you suspend it from the 
nail-joint of your right fore-finger, or 
left thumb, the oscillations over gold 
or silver will be to you and from you,— 
while if you hang it from your left fore- 
finger or right thumb, the motions will 
be transverse, or at right angles to its 
former course. This shows not only 
the sides, as Reichenbach asserts, are 
really polar to each other, but that a 
similar polarity exists between the fin- 
gers and thumb of each hand. Hence 
when the odometer is suspended from 
the fore-finger, the thumb should be 
kept well back, as it possesses an op- 
posite od-quality ; and by bringing the 
thumb into contact with the finger, the 
oscillations of the odometer will be re- 
versed. The parts of the human body 
over which we have found this instru- 
ment to move most energetically are, 
the brain and the spinal chord—a fact 
which proves that the odylic fluid pre- 
dominates in those fountains of the 
nervous system. Not the least inte- 
resting discovery of Dr. Mayo’s is, 
that over the surface of every metallic 
disc two transverse magnetic currents 
are ever playing, indicating the ex- 
istence both of primary and secondary 
poles—such as crystals exhibit, and as 
the earth itself appears to have—and 
these currents extend to some distance 
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bevend the margin. What is more 
extraordinary, at a certain distance all 
round the diese, there is found to exist 
a zone of utesce nee, where not a breath 
of motion ts discernible ; beyond which 
an opposite an i stronger set of currents 
come into play, acting exactly contrary 
to those on the surface of the dise, 
May not this latter discovery throw 
some light on the nature of planeta 

forces, especially since the sun and his 
satellites are now acknowledged to act 
and react on each other magnetically ? 

Dr. Mayo's experiments show that 
gold, silver, zinc, polished glass, alkalies, 
the small end of an egg, the root of a gar- 
den weed freshly taken from the ground, 
the stalk-end of an orange or apple, as 
well as the right side of the body, corres- 
pond in odylic influence with the north 
end of a magnet—that is to say, they 
are odylo-negative ; while copper, 
ground-glass, acids, the large end of 
an egg, the leaves of a weed, the top- 
end of an orange or apple, and the left 
side of the body, are odylo-positive. 
Many other curious facts will doubtless 
soon be elicited by this instrument; 
but great delicacy and caution are re- 
quired in using it, else the results will 
be erroneous or fanciful. 

Science may seek to improve this 
instrument, and will certainly succeed 
to some extent; but we feel confident 
that by far the best odylometer (as we 
prefer to call it) will be a good subject 
when in the magnetic sleep. Indeed 
this was evidenced twenty years ago in 
the remarkable case of the Seeress of 
Prevorst, which is attested by such 
men as Eschenmayer, Schubert, and 
Gérres, and by the learned in Germany 
generally. ‘The history of this poor 
woman (who, from her earliest days, 
evinced that particular temperament 
which forms the natural somnambulist) 
is briefly this. After years of intense 
bodily anguish, heightened by erroneous 
treatment, she was taken in November, 
1826, to Weinsberg, to be placed under 
the care of Dr. Kerner. She was then 
more dead than alive—her existence 
being only supported by giving her a 
spoonful of broth every three or four 
minutes, which she often could not 
swallow, but which caused a fainting- 
fit if withheld. She is the most extra- 
ordinary natural somnambulist upon 
record. In the experiments which Dr. 
Kerner made upon her with regard to 
minerals, nothing was omitted to secure 
their accuracy. For this purpose, the 
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minerals were separately tied with a 
string five yards long, which was 
brought from an outer room, and 

laced in the left hand of the somnamn- 
bulist. The sensations she assigned to 
each mineral were exactly the same as 
when they were placed in the hand 
itself; also, water in which a mineral 
had been dipped for a short time, pro- 
duced the same effect, but in a milder 
degree, as the handled stone would 
have done. The cabinet of a minera- 
logist, Herr Tilot, consul at Heilbronn, 
was placed at the doctor's disposal ; the 
owner noted the result, and has given 
an official report of them. In the 
vegetable kingdom, laurel boughs and 
leaves threw her into somnambulism of 
the highest degree ; which reminds 
one of the oracle of Apollo, to whom 
the laurel was consecrated, and the 
use made of it at his shrines by the 
sybils. 

This will be enough for the picking 
of the philosophers who contend that all 
our knowledge is derived through the 
five senses. Tothese sensations the Seer- 
ess of Prevorst, in her waking state, was 
no more alive than others ; but when 
in her sleep-life, she became alive to 
the properties of the hardest and most 
impenetrable substances,—and in most 
instances her report of them coincided 
with the legendary character assigned 
to them from the remotest antiquity. 
It is not, therefore, at all improbable 
that the first rude system of natural 
science was revealed by seers and 
visionaries, and that it was upon their 
sayings that wholesome or poisonous 
properties were assigned to minerals 
and vegetables. Secret virtues were 
known to exist in stones from the ear- 
liest ages. Orpheus sings of the earth 
producing good and evil, but against 
every evilan antidote,—and of the ever- 
young, indestructible virtues of stones, 
for which he ranks them above fruits 
and herbs. Aristotle, Dioscorides, 
Galen, Avicenna, Albertus Magnus, 
and especially Pliny, have written con- 
cerning their wonderful powers. Theo- 
phrastus says that by carrying certain 
stones about him, he escaped fevers, and 
that the Magi prepared stones which 
cured or averted various diseases; and 
it was from the general belief of their 
magnetic effects that diamonds and 
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other precious gems were so much 
rized as ornaments for the person. 
These powers, as we have seen, were 
not mere fictions of antiquity; they 
had their foundation in the well-ob- 
served phenomena of external nature. 
** The ancients were better observers 
than we,” says a writer on this subject ; 
‘and in this department of sensations 
their field was larger, for those effects 
upon the nerve-spirit were then more 
frequent. The infancy of the human 
kind was highly susceptible of these 
magic (magnetic ?) influences, com- 
pared with our oxydated and carbo- 
nised frames, but above all, with our 
materialised understandings. And to 
this hour, in the East, where men are 
nearer to nature, similar virtues are 
still imputed to stones.” 

The magnetic fluid, said Mesmer, is 
** communicated, propagated, and in- 
creased by sound ;” and though this 
has hitherto been doubted, it only 
shows that recent Magnetists have 
been more sceptical than profoundly 
inquiring. It will be generally ad- 
mitted, we think, that music throws 
some stimulus on the nerves; and it 
would not be impossible now to show 
what that stimulus is. ‘‘ Music,” says 
Dr. Kerner, “ threw Mrs. H. (the 
Seeress) into a somnambulic state ; 
she became clearer, and spoke in 
rhythm. She would make me mag- 
netise the water she drank by sounds 
from the Jew’s harp; and when I had 
done this unknown to her, on drinking 
water so prepared, she immediately 
began to sing.*’ The prophet Elisha 
gives an example of how the inner-life 
is quickened by music:—‘ When he 
was brought betore the King of Israel, 
he bade them bring in a musician; 
and when the musician touched the 
strings, the hand of the Lord was upon 
Elisha, and he prophesied.’” 

The manner in which man‘is affect- 
ed by the things around him is truly 
wonderful. Not to mention the un- 
reasoning sympathies and antipathies 
we feel towards certain people (the re- 
sult of a barmony or discord between 
our magnetic influences), how often do 
we see antipathy strikingly exhibited 
towards animals or inanimate objects. 
Thus some persons cannot endure the 
presence of a cat, others of a dog, or 


» * “On one occasion,” says Mr. Atkinson, ‘‘I breathed a dream into a (magnet- 
ised) glove which I sent to a lady: the dream occurred.” 
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of a mouse, or of a spider, or of a toad ; 
and many of them will detect the pre- 
sence of their béte noire even when it has 
been carefully kept from their sight. A 
careful study of such phenomena would 
soon enable us to discover the laws 
which regulate them. Similar effects 
also seem to be produced on the lower 
animals :—the leaves of the white ash, 
for instance, being found to repel the 
rattlesnake and throw it into convul- 
sions. And as another of those curious 
facts which baflle our present school 
of physical science, we may add, on 
the authority of the Irish Gardener's 
Magazine, that “if a plant is droop- 
ing and apparently dying, in nine cases 
out of ten it will recover, if you place 
a plant of chamomile near it.” The 
truth is, all the great bodies in the 
universe are surrounded by an atmo. 
sphere of power, by means of which 
they act and react on one another; 
and a like influence is possessed, not 
only by man, but by the lower animals, 
and by every object of the material 
world, 

Thus all things combine to show that 
the magnetic influence, in varying de- 
grees, pervades the universe. It 1s, in 
tact, cosmical, as poor vilified Mesmer 
long ago asserted it to be. It extends 
throughout space, and reaches us even 
from the stars. It is a strange bond 
existing between man and the globe 
on which he lives, and through which 
he is unwittingly affected by the life- 
less matter around, above, and be- 
neath him. Earth, moon, and planets 
breathe out an odylo-positive in- 
fluence by night, and send us to 
slumber. The spirit withdraws from 
the brain, the seat of Intelligence and 
fountain of the external senses, where 
it has all day been receiving and trying 
the impressions of the world of matter; 
and retires into the solar plexus, the 
opposite pole of the nervous system, 
and the seat of Instinct, where itdreams 
dreams, and comes into closer con- 
tact with the spiritual world. It is 
true that dreams are often influenced 


* This statement may require a word of qualification. 
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by cerebral action, but the pure 
dream, the évag ry Ory, comes through 
the instinct alone. But with morn- 
ing comes the glad sunshine, with 
its vivifying power, recals the spirit 
to its normal post, and wakes us once 
more to the world of intelligence and 
the battle of life. Day and Night 
are not mere light and darkness. A 
rival power is abroad in each: it is the 
old fable of Ormuzd and Ahriman—it 
is Lifeand Death.* Death physical— 
which is but a loosening of the spirit 
from the body—an ushering of the soul 
into the awful mysteries of the spiritual 
world. Ask the physicians why, in so 
many diseases, the crisis occurs at mid- 
night ; why the young and the beauti- 
ful—the sensitive—the boy leaving his 
boyhood, the girl bursting like a flower 
into woman, the babe and its mother, 
so often die before the dawn. ‘“ At 
midnight,” says Job, ‘when men die!” 
The fact was known three thousand 
years ago; and men have observed it 
ever since, yet rested satisfied in their 
ignorance of its cause. He who, watch- 
ing a sickbed as the midnight hour 
rolled by, has seen the pulse mount, 
the weak limbs begin to quiver, and 
the fever visibly growing beneath his 
gaze; who has beheld, at noon of night, 
the sufferer roused from slumber by the 
first touch of Death—the hard-drawn 
breath, the startled look, the hot 
flushed cheeks, and the large, clear, 
fever-bright eyes turned anxiously, 
and as if for help, to those around; 
let him see this once, and he will 
never forget it—let him see it oftener, 
hundreds of times, as our doctors do, 
and how is it possible for him not to 
burn for a knowledge of the unknown 
cause! The Odylists have, at length, 
unravelled the mystery and explained 
the phenomenon; and though it be far 
beyond their power to alter, they, at 
least, deserve credit for having thus 
left one mystery the less for the rest- 
less mind of man to hunt after. 
Having now detailed the facts upon 
which the magnetic art is founded, as 


The vegetative systém— 


including assimilation and growth—is more active by night, under the telluric 


influence, than by day under the solar. 


In the animal system, the movement 


of the blood is augmented; hence the skin becomes warmer, redder, and more 


is t 


ed and fevers are generally on the increase. 
e loosening of the soul from the body; and at night, under the telluric influ- 


But the grand feature of Death 


ence, the bond which unites them is weakened. The activity of the sensitive sys- 
tem decreases, external impressions are almost gone, and all voluntary movements 


are at an end. 


It is anightly-recurring trance—it is Death in Life. 
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fully and clearly as our limits and our 
abilities permit, we conclude for the 
present. The higher stages of trance 
will form the subject of a future arti- 
cle, as well as the truly important 
consideration of their being reconcile- 
able with the truths of Revelation. 
To do the former of these topics 
justice, theory and speculation must 
endeavour to combine the magnetic 
phenomena into a somewhat intelli- 
gible system; and this, we frankly 
confess, we feel to be very difficult, 
as doubtless only fragments of the 
elicitable phenomena are yet before us. 
In the present article, however, our 
way has been clear. We have refrained 
from theory, and stuck to facts; and 
we believe we have stated nothing for 
which there is not ample evidence, if 

eople will take the trouble to inquire. 
t may be said—* Oh! here are charms 
and magic—this is taking us back to 
the Dark Ages!” We answer, that we 
care not whither it takes us, so that 
Truth leads. And we see anything 
but a reason why discoveries should, 
in the teeth of evidence, be deelared 
impossible now, merely because they 
confirm opinions which, from the sage 
to the peasant, were universal in former 
ages! Would not the converse of this 
be the better reasoning? The learned 
of nowadays too often turn up the lip 
at things of which they know nothing, 
and infer, by their conclusions, that 
insanity must have been at one time 
the universal character of the human 
species. But “little do they imagine 
that our posterity will have good rea- 
son for a similar opinion on this phi- 
losophising, but illogical and stupid ge- 
neration.” Twenty years have not 
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yet passed since these words were first 
uttered, and is not Time already veri- 
fying the prediction? The tide is 
turning. In other twenty years, will 
not the very children that now romp 
in our nurseries stand amazed at our 
blindness, or laugh aloud at our foolish 
wisdom ? 

The present discoveries should preach 
to the sages of this and of all future 
times a lesson of humility—a lesson 
which worldly wisdom ever finds it 
most difficult to learn. ‘‘ God,” says 
Dr. Kitto, “has put limits to human 
progress, lest man should be exalted 
above measure;” and often what we 
conclude to be the appearance of a 
new art or science, is but the re-dis- 
covery of an old one. ‘¢ There is no- 
thing new but what has been forgot- 
ten” may seem a proverb more witty 
than wise, yet it is literally true in re- 
gard to our discoveries in magnetism. 
It will require, however, an act of 
magnanimity, a real conquest over 
ourselves, to make due reparation to 
the memory of the so-called impostors 
of old. ‘ We too much overrate the 
present, because we know it better 
than the past. But it has been proved 
that many, and it may turn out that 
more, of our inventions and improve- 
ments are but revivals of old things. 
This was felt twenty-seven centuries 
ago, by one who knew the primeval 
history as well as we do, if not better; 
and there is deep truth in the words of 
the Preacher :—‘ The thing that hath 
been is that which shall be; and that 
which is done is that which shall be 
done ; and there is no new thing un- 
der the sun.’”* 


* Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations, vol. i. pp. 132-3. 


Of the many excellent authors whom we have consulted in this — long article, 


‘we owe the chief acknowledgment to Professor Gregory of Edin 


urgh, whose 


recently-published Letters will do more to convince men of the truth of Animal 
Magnetism than any work as yet published in this country. The name of Gregory 
is one of which Science has reason to be =” and in this work the professor has 
proved that the illustrious name is still worthily represented. We would draw 
the attention of our readers to the remarkable circumstance, that the statement of 
the clairvoyant, on 17th February last, given in Dr. Gregory’s work, as to the then 
position of Captain Austin and the Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, has 
just been singularly verified by the accounts of Captain Parry and others ; the 
winter station of the ships having been in longitude 95° 45’ west. 
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AUTHORS, ACTORS, 


A MANAGER’S correspondence is, of 
necessity, extensive, forming another 
interesting and voluminous chapter in 
the history of human character. If I 
had preserved all the letters I have 
received during my twenty years’ ad- 
ministration, from authors, actors, am- 
bitious aspirants, anonymous counsel- 
lors, anxious partisans, concealed ene- 
mies, petitioners with claims ard pre- 
tenders without any; useful hints and 
friendly suggestions from well-wishers ; 
remonstrances and threatenings from 
the discharged, the disaffected, the ill- 
treated, or incompetent; I should have 
possessed, in quantity, enough to make 
a second holocaust, almost as extensive 
though less celebrated than that of the 
far famed Alexandrian Library, which, 
according to the authority of the res- 

ectable Abulpharagius, consisted of 
700,000 manuscript volumes, on paper 
or parchment, and supplied the 4000 
baths of the city with a constant sup- 
ply of fuel for six months. I do not 
exactly know where I could have be- 
stowed this mighty mass of epistoli- 
sation, if it had not been ‘used up” 
by instalments. The saloon is spacious 
and seldom occupied, and there is an 
extensive catacomb under it; but the 
cubic capacity of both would have 
proved insufficient for the purpose, 
while the accumulation of such a pile 
of combustibles would have vitiated 
the insurance. However, this much 
is certain, the letters are nearly all 
destroyed, nor do I think either litera- 
ture or posterity has sustained any 
damage by the loss. The erudite and 
solemnly jocose Gibbon, commenting 
on the supposed character of the Egyp. 
tian collection (while he doubts the 
fact altogether), observes,— If the 
ponderous mass of Arian and Mono- 
physite controversy were indeed con- 
sumed in the public baths, a philoso- 
pher may allow, with a smile, that it 
was ultimately devoted to the benefit 
of mankind.” Those who are inte- 
rested in the history of theatrical 
squabbles and dissensions, with the 
wrongsbf authors and actors, may be 
consoled for the loss of many authentic 


AND AMATEURS, 


materials by adopting a similar opinion. 
As I am almost without existing docu- 
ments to refer to, I must draw on my 
memory while endeavouring to string 
together a cento of reminiscences, ex- 
tracted from this departed correspon- 
dence. 

The uninitiated in the arcana of 
theatres will scarcely believe in the 
number of original pieces which are 
sent every season foracceptance. There 
is a continual glut of dramatic genius 
in the market, if bulk be taken asa 
test of merit. Then follows the physi- 
cal labour of reading them all, either 
in person or by competent delegate. 
It has been said and loudly echoed, 
that authors of talent and_ brilliant 
promise have been crushed or held back 
by the incompetence of managers, who, 
from want of judgment, from pique, 
or undue partiality, are given to dis- 
card good plays and adopt bad ones. 
This has happened certainly, but not 
often. Managers commit errors like 
other people, but it is reasonable to 
suppose they study their own interest, 
and understand something of their 
business. If they do not they suffer 
in pocket, and pay dearly for mistakes, 
A balance on the wrong side of the 
ledger is a great remover of prejudices, 
Garrick was generally clear in his ma- 
nagerial policy, cautious and calcu- 
lating, but still not infallible. He 
could not, or would not, see the talent 
of Mrs. Siddons and Henderson. This 
might be jealousy. As an author, he 
undervalued and was afraid to accept 
Goldsmith’s Goodnatured Man. While 
living on terms of friendly intim: 
with him he declined his comedy, wi 
vexatious delays, drove him to Covent- 
garden, and lost She Stoops to Con. 
quer, which met with the greatest suc- 
cess, and will always continue to keep 
the stage. He was also blind to the 
merits of Douglas, which he rejected, 
while he produced afterwards Agis, the 
Siege of Aquileia, and the Fatal Dis. 
covery, three very inferior and forgot- 
ten productions by the same writer. 
But these instances must be considered 
as exceptions, 
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Not many years since, several authors, 
who had conceived themselves ill used 
by managerial neglect, formed a com- 
mittee or club, and published, at their 
own expense, a series of plays entitled, 
**the Rejected Drama,” one or more 
of which they also contrived to get 
acted. In both experiments the pub- 
lic voice vindicated the judgment of 
the managers, and decided that they 
were right. The authors stood con- 
demned on their own evidence. They 
perpetrated self-immolation, as the 
widows ‘do at the Suttees in India, 
and as Thelwall would have done, 
when tried for high treason, if he 
had persisted in pleading his own 
cause. ‘I'll defend myself, I'll be 
hanged if I don’t,” whispered he to 
Erskine, who was retained on his side. 
** You'll be hanged if you do,” replied 
the learned counsel calmly, which 
brought the refractory client to his 
senses in a twinkling. It is something 
to save a man from his friends, but it 
is even better to save him from him- 
self. In Ireland, and particularly in 
Dublin, our public are supposed to be 
exclusively national, and to honour 
our own writers with a very laudable 
and graceful preference. Experience 
too often provesthecontrary. Intwenty 
years the Warden of Galway and Life 
in Dublin are the only instances I can 
name of original plays producing a re- 
munerative return. Sincerely do I 
regret that they should stand alone. 
Others, enel, or perhaps superior 

retensions, have failed to excite notice. 
The Warden of Galway was repeated 
on sixteen nights during the first sea- 
son to excellent houses, averaging 
above ninety pounds, and no portion 
of the receipts absorbed by an expen- 
sive star. It has been acted altogether 
in Dublin forty-five times, and still 
attracts an occasional audience ; a tole- 
rable test of merit and enduring popu- 
lurity. The subject is very striking 
and skilfully handled. Thinking highly 
of this y, the veteran Dowton, 
who was at that time performing here, 
endeavoured, but without success, to 
obtain for it a trial at Drury-lane. 
Morton, an experienced dramatist, 
was then reader of plays in that es- 
tablishment. I have preserved his 
opinion, which was transmitted in due 
form, and is expressed as follows :— 

**T never read a play I found more 
difficult to give a decided opinion on, 
The story is simple, interesting, and 
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intelligible ; the language is in general 
feeling and natural, and in the highest 
grade of moral elevation. The cha- 
racter of the Galway Brutus stoutly 
maintained; and that of Anastasia 
powerfully brought out. The faults 
are the maladroitness in the conduct 
of the plot, the abruptness of some of 
the important scenes, and the tame- 
ness of the exits. There is too much 
legal reality in the judicial scenes ; and 
some of the characters, as Dominic, 
Evelyn, flit away from the scene. Act 
I., pages 21 and 22, Connor here lets 
the cat out further than necessary. Act 
III. the insanity of Connor the audience 
should be prepared for, or it would be 
ridiculous. ‘The father, in the trial 
scene, finding out his son’s guilt by a 
ruse, and volunteering it, is rather too 
strong an illustration of ‘fiat justitia, 
ruat celum.’ Act IV., very good. The 
fifth is a good wild Irish act; nothing 
hangs but the culprit.” 

This opinion is on the whole more 
humorous than just, and the objec- 
tions easily parried. Several were dis- 
proved by the effect produced in re- 
pees ; but they sufliced for the 

rury-lane authorities, who thereupon 
rejected the tragedy, which was soon 
after executed at the Cobourg (since 
called the Victoria), after the fashion 
then predominant in the regions of 
melo-drama. I am still of opinion 
this play would have succeeded with 
a fair chance in one of the leading 
theatres. Life in Dublin was intend- 
ed as a sort of sequel to Tom and 
Jerry, before those renowned heroes 
had passed away, with other relics of 
former ages. Among the “ prodigious 
and unparalleled effects,” were intro. 
duced Donnybrook Fair, in all its 
glory, more real (as some said) than 
the real fair itself; the Howth races, 
with living ponies, and a masquerade 
ball at the Rotundo, irradiated by 
countless chandeliers. This local hodge- 
peas (for I can call it nothing else) 

ad a run of twenty-one nights, when 
produced in 1833. During the Lent 
season, on the Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, the theatre is usually closed, 
unless some very extraordinary novel. 
ty or attraction suddenly springs up. 
The houses to Life in Dublin on se- 
veral of these “off nights,” as they 
are called, exceeded in amount the 
produce of the regular evenings, al. 
though the latter were supperted by 
one of the shining lights of the day 
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(now living in honourable retirement), 
in the most legitimate and classic master- 
pieces of the drama.* I simply state 
a fact, to which others must supply 
the commentary. Every movement in 
theatricals defies experience, and ap- 
pears to be regulated by paradox and 
contradictions. The same result has 
occurred a hundred times in the lead- 
ing theatres in London, where empty 
spectacles, tournaments, horses, ele- 
phants, and lions have superseded 
Shakspeare, Kemble, Kean, Siddons, 
and O'Neill. This is not a degene- 
racy in taste of mere modern growth. 
In one of Garrick’s celebrated pro- 
logues, earlier than the year 1762, oc- 
cur these lines :— 

“ But if an empty house, the actors’ curse, 

Shows us our Lears and Hamlets lose their force, 


Unwilling we must shift the nobler scene, 
And in our turn present you Harlequin.” 


Balfe’s operas, and Knowles’s dra- 
mas, excellent and beautiful as all 
acknowledge them to be, are less at- 
tractive here than anywhere else. 
O’Rourke’s Amelie and Wallace’s Ma- 
ritana, eminently successful in Lon- 
don, and other principal cities in Eng- 
land, were neglected in Dublin, and 
yet they were supported by many 
of the leading performers. Sylla the 
Dictator, a classical tragedy by Banim, 
of high pretensions, although brought 
out for the benefit of the author, could 
with difficulty and much private ex- 
ertion command a receipt equal to 
half the expenses. It ‘died, and 
made no sign.” Maturin’s tragedy 
of Osmyn the Renegade,t and Grif- 
fin’s Gisippus, both expired natural- 
ly, the first after a brief existence of 
three, and the latter after a still shorter 
term of two nights; and in each of 
these the principal character was sup- 
ported by Mr. Macready. Such re- 
peated cases tax philosophy, and dis- 
courage perseverance, while they puz- 
zle conjecture, and render it very 
difficult either to support a national 
theatre, or furnish a market for the 
encouragement of national talent. 

In round numbers, I have produced 
about forty original pieces, written ex- 
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pressly for representation here, while 
several hundreds have been pressed on 
my acceptance which I was compelled 
to decline. In the vast number of the 
rejected, I cannot recollect one in which 
I could perceive the elements of suc- 
cess, nor do I think an instance can be 
named of any one of these dramas be- 
ing since acted successfully elsewhere. 
A perusal of some of the unclaimed 
manuscripts still in my possession 
would astonish the reader, and make 
him wonder at the eccentricities of 
human intellect. In cases of rejection, 
disappointment may be qualified or 
soothed by courtesy, without any great 
sacrifice of candour. I have some- 
times said with truth,—**I cannot un- 
dertake the production of your play, 
which has merit in many respects, al- 
though undramatic in construction and 
unsuited to the stage. I deliver my 
opinion plainly, as I feel bound to do 
so; but I by no means counsel you to 
be guided by it, as I have no great re- 
liance on my own judgment. I advise 
you to try London, as the more pro- 
mising source from whence either money 
or reputation may be derived.” This 
sort of circular suffices for ordinary 
occasions, but once I was obliged to 
be absolutely savage, having lost pa- 
tience with a tragedy in five acts, in 
which every one of the dramatis per- 
sone were killed in the last scene, and 
which rivalled Bombastes in absurdity. 
I returned the MS., with a note to the 
effect, that it was totally unactable, 
the plot unintelligible, the language 
extravagant burlesque, and the inci- 
dents ludicrous. To my amazement, 
the author, nothing daunted, came 
back to the charge, thanked me for my 
kind communication, said he always 
suspected his play required alteration, 
and if I would point out any particular 
passage he would remodel it as I wish- 
ed. Ifelt he was “there too hard 
on me!” as Squire Thornhill says to 
Moses, and so I got rid of the discus- 
sion as the renowned Squire did, by de- 
clining to furnish argument and under- 
standing together. I feel quite con- 
vinced that I lost a handsome legacy 


* One of the largest receipts ever taken in Hawkins-street was for the benefit 
of Mr. W. Farren, which occurred on the last Friday in Lent, before Passion week. 


Shrove Tuesday is notoriously a bad night. 


I once saw six hundred people in the 


pit to an Italian opera on a Shrove Tuesday. 
¢ I think the Renegade was never acted anywhere else, and was never printed. 
A very elaborate review of this play appeared in the Quarterly. 
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from my old friend and captain at the 
military college, Sir David Erskine, by 
declining to bring out here three most 
inconceivable dramas, of which he sent 
me presentation copies, and which he 
was very desirous of submitting to 
the judgment of the Dublin audience. 
They have been acted with great suc- 
cess by strolling companies in some 
little towns on the borders of Scotland, 
and he never forgave me for throwing 
cold water on his wishes. 

Many dramas, great and small, pass 
down trippingly in London and the 
English provinces, which fall flat when 
transported to the more fastidious soil 
of Dublin; yet with all this, we are 
the very slaves of fashion, and bow 
down before the foreign idol of the 
hour. Unless heralded by London 
success, both fame and profit are slow 
of growth on our side of the channel, 
and either author or actor, without that 
imperial imprimatur, will chance to find 
himself a withered patriarch before he 
becomes fashionable, popular, or at- 
tractive. The only cases within my 
experience in which we thoroughly 
acted up to our supposed nationality, 
and crowded the theatre nightly, were 
during the engagement of Charles Kean, 
in 1837, before his triumph at Drury- 
lane; and in the recent enthusiastic re- 
ception of the fair vocalist, Catherine 
Hayes. I wish we were more uniform- 
ly self-dependent in matters of taste, 
which, as politicians say on weightier 
topics, would be a move in the right 
direction. 

Before quitting the subject of manu- 
scripts let me earnestly recommend to 
all who handle the pen, whether in 
writing plays for managers, prescrip- 
tions for patients, articles for editors of 
periodicals, or petitions and memorials 
to the powers that be, to study calli- 
graphy. Many plays have been thrown 
aside, many articles have been return- 
ed, many prescriptions misinterpreted, 
and many petitions neglected, because 
it was either impossible or difficult 
to decipher them. Next to the pos- 
session of a good hereditary estate, 
and a good temper, a good hand- 
writing will be found the best auxiliary 
to push through life with. Against 
the latter I have committed grievous 
outrages, and speak from sad con- 
viction. More than once I have had 
my own letters on important subjects 
sent back to me, returned as un- 
readable, although special committees 
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had sat for hours and laboured to de- 
cipher them. Any one whose con- 
science pleads guilty to this offence 
should repent and reform without a 
moment’s hesitation. No matter what 
his age may be, let him immediately 
take six lessons on the new principle, 
** Mend his line, and sin no more.” 


Within the last two or three months, 
more than one of the legitimate theatres 
in London, by which a great number 
of persons are. supported, closed, as 
the papers informed us, for want of 
public patronage, although all the 
world was pouring in to that giant focus 
of attraction, and the two Italian Opera 
Houses were overflowing nightly with 
enraptured and enthusiastic audiences. 
The all-powerful influence of fashion 
is not confined to the Irish capital. 
Take up a London morning paper, 
and half a column is filled with a long 
list of royal and noble visiters to the 
Italian Opera in the Haymarket, and 
the rival Italian Opera in Covent- 
garden, while the English theatres, 
with brilliant talent and perpetual no- 
velty in their respective lines, are 
scarcely mentioned. This tends to 
prove that the Great Exhibition is not 
entirely an absorbing magnet. The 
same crowds who are drawn towards 
Meyerbeer and Beethoven, would wait 
on Shakspeare and Sheridan if the feast 
provided was equally seasoned to their 
taste, and forced on their attention by 
the same exaggerated flourish. These 
huge foreign leviathans, with their vast 
expenditure, treble companies, and in- 
creasing competition, all which inflict 
mutual injury on themselves, appear to 
be swamping and swallowing up infe- 
rior vessels which cannot vie with them 
in weight of metal, and are not disposed 
to incur the same ruinous outlay. They 
resemble in some respects the monster 
houses which have lately sprung up all 
over the kingdom, and are supposed 
by some who look closely at the sub- 
ject, to bring destruction on the hum- 
ble trader, and to spread a funereal 
pall of bankruptcy on every small es- 
tablishment which comes within their 
vortex. 

Centralisation in every form, in every 
department of the social system—in 
political, commercial, and all public 
arrangements, stands forward promi- 
nently as the leading insanity of the 
day. London is rapidly becoming 
England, as Paris long been 
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France. It is not easy to say where this 
will end, or calculate the results it 
may lead to. Perhaps, before long, 
these results may reverse Menenius’s 
apologue of the belly and the members. 
Instead of ‘a general storehouse and 
shop of the whole body,” which in due 
return sends back and disseminates 
through the nerves and arteries, “ that 
natural competency whereby they 
live;”* it may be discovered, when 
too late, that a bloated, unwholesome 
trunk has been swollen beyond its na- 
tural proportions by the sacrifice of the 
once vigorous limbs; that the current 
of life flows but in one direction, and 
that all is devoured while no equivalent 
is rendered in exchange. ‘ Live and 
let live” is a sound apothegm, either 
in moral or practical philosophy. 
Aswariscalled ‘the needy bankrupt’s 
last resort,” so is the stage often con- 
sidered a certain haven of refuge for 
all who are unfit for anything else, or 
too idle to learn the rudiments ofa 
laborious calling. It is the only trade 
which teaches itself, or comes by in- 


spiration without apprenticeship. If 


Pitt was a “heaven-born minister” 
without experience, why not a perfect 
actor without practice? ‘I think I 
could do it quite as well, if not better!” 
This is a common delusion of the un- 
tried theatrical tyro, who from pit or 
gallery listens to the applause which 
a Kemble or a Kean can only elicit after 
twenty years’ drudgery. It is in vain 
to point this out to him. He tells you 
of Holland, and Powell, and Mossop, 
and Sheridan, who became actors all 
at once, and of Spranger Barry, who 
stepped from behind a counter on the 
boards, a perfect Othello, and two 
years afterwards shook Garrick on his 
throne. All this was once said to me 
by a blear-eyed stripling without a 
voice, and not more than five-feet-one 
in stature, who wanted to come out in 
Hamlet or Macbeth. I ventured to 
remark that Barry was singularly en- 
dowed by nature with physical requi- 
sites, such as are seldom combined in 
the same person, and that without some 
external gifts the case was hopeless. 
«*QOh,” said he, ‘* genius can do without 
those paltry aids. Le Kain, the great 
French tragedian, was little and de- 
formed, with a cast in his eye, a de- 
fective utterance, and an inexpressive 
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face. Henderson spoke as if he had 
worsted in his mouth, had flat features 
and a clumsy figure. Garrick was 
short and fat, and Edmund Kean was 
often husky.” Heaven knows where 
he had picked up these rebutting facts, 
for he seemed to me profoundly un- 
educated, and spoke with a provincial 
accent which made my blood curdle. 

Not long ago a young lady wrote to 
me from the country, requesting to 
know if I could give her a benefit. 
She had never acted and had never 
studied any particular character, but 
would undertake any leading part in 
tragedy I might suggest. She in- 
formed me, she was engaged to be 
married, and could hit on no other 
means of furnishing her trousseau, or 
of detaining her affianced lord from 
an impending emigration to America. 
Another time, an angry candidate told 
me, if I refused to engage him, he 
would appeal to the public, and publish 
my correspondence. As I could not 
for my life recollect that I had ever 
committed myself by writing to him, 
I was quite at a loss to guess how he 
could do this, but I told him calmly, 
as that was his intention, I would take 
care he should have very little to pub- 
lish. The following letter is a speci- 
men, from among the few I have pre- 
served :— 


** Sir,—i am a young man is daziros 
of actin sheakspeer in youre theter. i 
hav had a gud iddicashun, an am care- 
less of trubl an ixpinsis—I luk for no 
remunnerashong, I am wurthy to cum- 
mand, an in the meane time waite yur 
plaishure. an anser to a B at 3, Boot 
Lane wil confer obbliggashun. i doe 
not minshun my name til resaiving a 
favrite anser. 

** Youres, &c., 
* PaTTRICcK FLYNN.” 


Here is another in a different strain, 
from a fair lady :— 


“TI have long resolved on a plunge 
which will determine the colour of my 
future life. The stage is my passion, 
and I am well read in the best dramatic 
authors. I have never acted, but have 
rehearsed twice before good judges, who 
assure me I shall distance all competi- 
tion. I wish to know what I am to ex- 
pect for three performances of Lady 
Macbeth, Julia in the Hunchback, and 


* Shakspeare’s Coriolanus, Act I, Scene I. 
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Ophelia; the three plays altered and 
re-written by myself to suit my own 
conceptions, I am twenty-three, my 
figure is petite, and has been pronounced 
faultless. My features are expressive, 
my eyes and hair dark, and my voice 
melodious. I do not think much of any 
actress now on the stage, and have 
formed ideas of my own, which I shall 
be happy to communicate, if this letter 
leads to what I wish—an interview. 
The bearer waits for your answer.” 


On this occasion I felt curious to see 
my correspondent, and appointed time 
and place. She came in form, attended 
by a duenna, and presented to my 
view a little, fat, swarthy individual, 
unquestionably on the shady side of 
thirty five, and altogether what the 
French call laide a faire peur. She 
was ey astonished ail indignant 
that I would not encourage her views, 
and still more so at my refusing to 
read her improvements on Shakspeare 
and Knowles. I was once actually 
challenged by an Amazon, or as I 
heard her emphatically called, ‘an 
Ajax of a woman,” who had tormented 
me through many channels into giving 
her an appearance, and most unjustly 
suspected I had some share in a criti- 
cism on her performance which appear- 
ed in one of the papers, and was any- 
thing but flattering. She disguised 
herself as a naval officer, pretended to 
arrive suddenly at Govan from 
Kingstown, and wrote to the colonel 
commanding the garrison for a military 
second, as being an unprovided strang- 
er. I verily believe she would have 
shot me if I had given her the oppor- 
tunity, which I had no intention of 
doing, but the hoax exploded before 
there was any necessity to show fight. 

I have always set myself stubbornly 
against the ambitious yearnings of 
stage-struck heroes or heroines. I 
have a natural disinclination to encou- 
rage young persons of either sex to em- 
bark in a profession where the chances 
of failure far outnumber the probabili- 
ties of success. I consider the metro- 
politan boards as an ineligible arena 
for these experiments, and, in a com- 
mercial point of view, the days have 
long passed when ‘‘the first appearance 
of a young lady or gentleman on any 
stage” produced an inflammation of 
the treasurer’s accounts. I have got 
rid of many troublesome applications, 
and have spared the public some weari- 
some hours, by establishing a regular 
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series of charges which the most con- 
fident and enthusiastic hesitate to en- 
counter. Every unfledged novice who 
is burning to smell the ‘lamps, assures 
you that he has interest to fill the house 
to suffocation ; that his friends and the 
public are dying to see him; that the 
garrison will turn out to a man; that 
he is almost sure of the Lord Lieute- 
nant’s patronage ; and that you are 
mad to deliberate. But if you remain 
deaf to the voice of the charmer, and 
say, in reply, ‘*then pay me the mode- 
rate sum I require in exchange for all 
these brilliant advantages, and take 
them to yourself;” he pauses imme- 
diately, becomes blind to the alluring 
prospect, bows himself out, and ceases 
from further importunity. 

Before the late reduction in prices 
my regular scale was as follows :— 


For an appearance in a five-act play, £70. 
Ditto, in a three-act play, £50. 
Ditto, in a two-act-farce, £30. 

Ditto, in an Interlude, in 
one act, £20. 

For my witnessing either ofthe above 
£10 extra. 


Always excepting the last item, I 
should now, as a matter of course, mo- 
dify all these charges to meet the de- 
pression of the times. I never found 
but one candidate enthusiastic enough 
to act on these conditions. He com- 
pounded for a selection from The Re- 
venge, in one act, to be considered as 
an interlude, and for which he paid 
twenty-five pounds. I * put him up,” 
as the phrase goes, on the benefit night 
of a favorite comic actor. As he made 
his exit after the first soliloquy of 
Zanga, a gallery wag said very polite- 
ly, ‘* Thank’ee, Sir, that willdo,” which 
disconcerted the debutant for several 
minutes. Those were the daysrenowned 
for full and noisy galleries overflowing 
with jokes, which helped to carry off 
dull pieces, and filled up ponderous 
intervals. Once, on the first night of 
a new play, a heavy explanatory scene 
was * dragging its slow length along,” 
between two still heavier actors, who 
had no effects to produce, and were un- 
able to produce aon if they had. The 
audience were evidently tired, though 
patient, and now and then relieved 
themselves by an expressive yawn. 
There was a momentary pause, when a 
voice from one of the gallery benches 
called out in parliamentary cadence, 
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«TI move that this debate be adjourned 
to this day six months.” This sally 
woke up the audience, and prepared 
them to enjoy the more telling scenes 
which were about to follow. 

During the management of my im- 
mediate predecessors, the late Mr. Luke 
Plunket used occasionally to entertain 
the public with his eccentric perform- 
ances, his favourite character being 
Richard III. He was an amateur 
something in the style of Romeo Coates, 
but of more imposing appearance, and 
with much greater power of lungs—a 
gentleman of independent fortune, 
quite insane on the subject of theatri- 
cals, but on all others rational, agree- 
able, and well informed. His indivi- 
dual case has often made me ponder 
on the extraordinary influence which 
the acting monomania exercises over 
the human mind. He was never dis- 
composed in the slightest degree by the 
laughter of the audience in his scenes 
of deepest tragedy, and never had a 
conception that they were turning him 
into ridicule. The sight was painful 
and humiliating. As Mrs. Haller says 
in The Stranger, “For mirth too 
much, for earnest too mournful.” His 
representation of Richard III. was thus 
humorously described by a clever thea- 
trical critic of the day :— 





** At this period, when dramatic ori- 
ginality is so rare an article, it is truly 
refreshing to find that the lessee has, 
with his usual taste, provided the Dublin 
public with an exquisite specimen of 
singular talent in the person of Mr. 
Luke Plunket, whose name as an actor 
is not altogether unknown to the ma- 
jority of our readers. To those who 
are unacquainted with his person and 
his powers, we may be permitted to 
offer the following sketch:—His form 
is lofty, although somewhat bowed into 
what the fashionables of our day would 
call an agreeable bend; his countenance 
soft and tragically beautiful, yet some- 
how requiring the adventitious aids of 
paint and charcoal to impart to it that 
firmness so requisite in the difficult line 
this gentleman has chosen. His voice 
is of a mixed quality, and he possesses 
the extraordinary facility of giving one 
portion of a speech in alt, and, by an 
abrupt transition, pouncing upon the 
lowest portion of the speaking scale. 
This is a rare and valuable qualification. 
He possesses also an agreeable vivacity 
of manner, which relieves his gloomier 
efforts, and sometimes induces laughter 
on the part of the audience when the 
actor is determined to be serious. 
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“His motions are somewhat out of 
stage regulation, but practice may do 
wonders. We would, as friends, recom- 
mend him not to slap his courtiers so 
violently on the back, and to curb the 
generous impetuosity of his nature when 
he has a sword in his hand and Lord 
Stanley stands within reach of him. 
These are trifling blemishes which time 
will mellow down. His style is original 
and indefinable. His force is tremen- 
dous and his action exuberant, while his 
intervals of repose are skilfully thrown 
in. By this judicious variety he con- 
trives to balance the account so equi- 
tably, that it would be impossible to de- 
cide even to a unit on which side the 
scale should preponderate. 

‘‘We did not admire his courting 
scene with Lady Anne. He is not form- 
ed for soothing, and that ingenuous 
boisterousness, which appears inherent 
in his nature, broke forth too palpably, 
and made the audience laugh—a clear 
proof that they were incapable of appre- 
ciating original ideas. His shaking 
hands with the lady at parting was cor- 
dial and characteristic, but we fear her 
elbow must yet feel the effect of the 
harsh affection of her insidious suitor. 

“‘ One of his greatest efforts was the 
celebrated line— 


“Chop off his head !—so much for Buckingham !" 


This was capitally given, and all the 
following scenes up to his appearance 
on the field of Bosworth baffle descrip- 
tion. 


‘** Saddle White Surrey for the field to-morrow’ 


was uttered with the deepest pathos, 
and his look towards the upper gallery 
fine and affecting. The tent-scene woul 
have been more impressive if Mr. Plun- 
ket had been discovered on the couch 
as usual. He, however, walked in and 
laid himself down quietly to wait for the 
ghosts. On reflection, we consider this 
judicious and natural. A prudent gene- 
ral should be on the look out before he 
goes to rest, and we would wager some- 
thing that Mr. Plunket had arranged 
this new reading in his head when he 
undertook the character. He had evi- 
dently been visiting his sentries to see 
that all were on the alert. The conduct 
of the ghosts was most indecorous, and 
deserves the severest censure. They 
had the audacity to laugh, and the au- 
dience were silly enough te follow their 
example. 

‘* The various addresses to the troops 
were given in a low, suppressed tone, 
evidently intended as private orders or 
confidential instructions, of which the 
house was to know nothing. The fight 
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was magnificent. Mr. Plunket fenced 
most furiously, as became a beleaguered 
lion, and had he been provided with a 
broadsword we would not have stood 
in his adversary’s shoes for a trifle. The 
aspirant to the crown would have been 
complimented with a cracked one before 
his coronation. Fortunately, however, 
the parties fought with foils, and Rich- 
mond having parried innumerable deadly 
thrusts, and perforated his enemy till 
he was tired, loudly called on him to 
die. This call he obeyed at last, and 
receiving a concluding quietus as he 
fell, gave one furious jump, and submit- 
ted to destiny. The audience unani- 
mously demanded an encore, but the 
wish was not complied with; however, 
as the curtain fell, the defunct monarch 
not only gave symptoms of returning 
animation, but of sound good sense, as 
he turned deliberately round and dis- 
played a very broad back, shoulders, 
&c., to avoid coming in contact with 
the roller of the drop-scene.” 


His last appearance and break-down 
in Coriolanus, is described by the same 
writer as follows :— 


‘* We fear that the exertions of Mr. 
Plunket are lost to the public for ever, 
Coriolanus was announced for last even- 
ing, and we had the happiness of seeing 
this gentleman at an early hour ap- 
proaching the stage-door, in full health 
and spirits, and ripe for ‘deeds of note ;’ 
but, according to the doggrel poet— 


“ * The richest hopes oft end in woe; 
‘When we say yes, the man says no, 
And in the end it is—no go.’ 


And so it fell out with the hero of this 
night. His physical as well as mental 
forces failed him at the close of the first 
scene, and, with all the ingenuous diffi- 
dence of true talent, he came forward 
at once, and confessed he was unable to 
proceed further. The audience, whose 
expectation was wound up to a high 
pitch, received the announcement with 
surprise and regret. He appeared to 
be Seepie impressed with the awkward- 
ness of his situation, and while he stated 
that he had been called upon to perform 
this character hastily, without sufficient 
preparation, or words to that effect, we 
could perceive that ‘a thousand hearts 
were swelling in his bosom.’ He, how- 
ever, yielded, and although a tempest of 
passion was at first manifested through 
the wrinklings of his manly brow, it 
became in a few moments calm and un- 
ruffled ‘as the smooth surface of a 
summer’s sea.’ Having madehis apology, 
he retired. The audience for a time re- 
mained mute, being taken by surprise, 
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but the galleries, after a little, became 
very anxious to know what value they 
were to get for their money, and an- 
nounced their determination to have 
the matter ascertained in rather unequi- 
vocal terms. This brought out the 
stage-manager, who was endeavouring 
to appease them with the best excuses 
he could make, and with small prospect 
of a happy issue, when the abdicated 
Coriolanus, still in toga and buskins, 
rushed on at the wing, brandishing a 
claymore in his grasp, and volunteered 
to sing ‘ Scots wha hae,’ provided they 
would give a receipt in full for the pro- 
mised tragedy. The terms were ac- 
cepted, harmony restored, and Mr. 
Plunket went to work at once, infusing 
into the martial ballad all the force he 
had laid in for the representation of 
Coriolanus. The effort was powerful, 
and will long be remembered. A slight 
failure was perceptible towards the con- 
clusion, reminding us of a lamp, which 
expends a vast quantity of flame in the 
first moment of its illumination, and 
flickers into smoke at the close. This 
may be considered by some, fine, imagi- 
native writing, but the simile is most 
apposite, and not to be laughed at. Mr. 
Plunket, having taken a last slice off 
the stage pillars with his formidable 
claymore, gave a concluding flourish, 
made his bow, and retired for ever from 
the mimic scene. Theusual ‘encore’ was 
courted, but in vain. Contrary to former 
practice, he was insensible tothe honour, 
and appeared no more.” 


I have often wished to see a college 
or school established for the regular 
instruction of young actors, and that 
no one should be permitted to practise 
without due qualification. There may 
be difficulties in the way of this, but 
none that might not be surmounted, 
except only a general apathy on the 
subject, which I suspect exists, and is 
too powerful to contend against. If 
there are to be theatres, improve them 
by salutary restrictions, and make edu- 
cation indispensable. The stage may 
then become what Cicero says it is 
intended for, Imitatio vite, speculum 
consuetudinis. The rudiments of every 
other art must be acquired by a regular 
course of study, while the art of act- 
ing, which combines them all, is sup- 
posed to be attainable at once by in- 
stinct or volition. In many countries 
on the continent the number of doc- 
tors, surgeons, and apothecaries, is 
strictly regulated by municipal law, 
according to the population of the 
town or district, and the bills of mor- 
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tality proclaim the advantage of the 
enactment. If theatres and actors 
were confined within the same limita- 
tions, and the exercise of their voca- 
tion pronounced unlawful without a 
diploma, both art and artist would 
hold their heads higher than they do 
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at present, the usefulness of either 
would be increased, and they would 
exercise, in reality, an influence over 
the taste and manners of the public, 
which has no existence at present, ex- 
cept in the imaginations of a few 
bewildered enthusiasts. * 


























LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 
Love, which throughout all lands, and in all ages, 
Hath found a dwelling in the human heart, 
Invented pledges, love’s endearing gages, 
To call to mind those dear, who dwell apart. 


And for the love God bears to us His creatures, 
He gives us pledges, souvenirs of love ; 

Of beauteous and of many-varied features, 
Felt, seen, and known, within, around, above. 


Heaven’s constant lamps, for ever shining, burning, 
. . 5 
Held up, as by His hand, to light our way ; 
Seed time and harvest constantly returning, 
Reposing night, and vivifying day. 


\ Earth’s fruits and flowers, in rich profusion blending, 
} The waving corn, the fruitful field’s increase ; 

i The many-tinted bow, its arch extending 

Over the earth with promises of peace. 


The Sabbath rest—each Sabbath a new token 
f Of His most kind remembrance week by week; 
’ His Word, His Sacraments, which oft have spoken 
To the faint heart, as nought beside could speak. 


These are God’s souvenirs to man, and show him, 
Though he forgets, yet God forgets not him ; 

With these He speaks to man to turn and know him, 
By kindest pledges, neither few nor dim, 


To know Him as his constant kind preserver, 

Nay, more, his Father, Saviour (dearest name !) 
Oh, may God’s pledges wake to holy fervour 

Love in man’s heart with sympathetic flame ! 


James EpmesTon. 
Homerton, Middlesex. 


* I take this opportunity of correcting a mistake in the third number of these 
papers. The epitaph on Fullam, in St. Mark’s churchyard, attributed to Mr. W. 
Kertland, was written, at the request of the widow, by his intimate friend, Mr. 
John Hitchcock, of 25, Guild-street. 





The Lianhan Shee. 


The Lianhan Dbee. 


BY D. F. M'CARTHY, 


[Among the Fairy superstitions of Ireland there is one, which, though less celebrated, appears 
to be capable of a wider application than most of the others. It is that of the “ Lianhan 
Shee,” or Fairy Companion. This supernatural being is said to be a spirit, to whose com- 
panionship certain men and women are liable, but which principally attaches itself to the 
former, to whom it appears under the form of a young and beautiful woman. In an inte- 
resting little volume of songs, by Mr. J. E. Carpenter,* principally founded upon the plea- 
sant legends of the “ good people,” it is said, that “its peculiarity consists in never leaving 
the side of the person to whom it is attached for a single moment, although it is, of course, 
invisible to a third person. Whoever is within the spell of the Lianhan Shee cannot marry ; 
but his Fairy companion abides with him for many years.” And further, that in propor- 
tion as the mortal loves the Lianhan Shee, she instructs him in the mysteries of Fairy lore, 
the art of healing, the science of the harp, and instructs and rewards him in various other 
ways. The first part of the foregoing description will remind some of our readers of the 
German “ Elfinkind,” on which De la Motte Fouque has written an affecting ballad, which 
has been translated by the present writer in the September number of the Dustin Unt- 
VersITY MaGazine for 1849. For the simple purposes of the Ballad, perhaps nothing 
more need be required than Fouque’s treatment of the subject. But, as I have said, it has 
struck me as being capable of a wider significance. In the following lines, I have consi- 
dered the “ Lianhan Shee” as the tutelary spirit of all persons who are called to the minis- 
tration of truth and beauty, whether by action or a lofty devotion to art, and who are 
tempted to abandon this vocation through unworthy motives. I have imagined the Lian- 
han Shee (thus representing, as I have said, the spirit of a high Ideal) addressing the other 
guardian spirits who may be supposed to preside over the more ordinary duties and enjoy- 
ments of life.] 


THE LIANHAN SHEE. 


Sweet Sister Spirits, ye whose star-light tresses 
Stream on the night-winds as ye float along, 
Missioned with hope to man—and with caresses 


To slumbering babes—refreshment to the strong— 
And grace the material soul that it’s arrayed in: 
As the light burden of melodious song 


we down a Poet’s words ;—as an o’erladen 
ily doth bend beneath its own pure snow ;— 
Or with its joy, the free-heart of a maiden :— 


Thus, I behold your outstretched pinions grow 
Heavy with all the priceless gifts and graces 
God through thy ministration doth bestow. 


Do ye not plant the rose on youthful faces ? 
And rob the heavens of stars for Beauty’s eyes ? 
Do ye not fold within love’s pure embraces 


All that Omnipotence doth yet devise 
For human bliss, or rapture superhuman— 
Heaven upon earth, and earth still in the skies? 





* London: Simpkin and Marshall, 1849.{We need scarcely remind our readers that 
Mr. Carleton has made the Lianhan Shee the subject of one of his popular stories. 














The Lianhan Shee. 


Do ye not sow the fruitful heart of woman 
With tenderest charities, and faith sincere 
To feed man’s sterile soul, and to illumine 


Hlis duller eyes, that else might settle here, 
With the bright promise of a purer region— 
A star-light beacon to a starry sphere ? 


Are they not all thy children, that bright legion 
Of aspirations, and all hopeful sighs 
That in the solemn train of grave Religion 


Strew heavenly flowers before man’s longing eyes, 
And make him feel, as o’er life's sea he wendeth, 
The far off odorous airs of Paradise ?— 


Like to the breeze some flowery island sendeth 
Unto the seaman, ere its bowers are seen, 
Which tells him soon his weary wand’ring endeth— 


Soon shall he rest, in bosky shades of green, 
By daisied meadows prankt with dewy flowers, 
With ever-running rivulets between. 


These are thy tasks, my sisters,—these the powers 
God in his goodness gives into thy hands :— 
’Tis from thy fingers fall the diamond showers 


Of budding Spring, and o’er the expectant lands 
June’s odorous purple and rich Autumn’s gold : 
And even when needful Winter wide expands 


His fallow wings, and winds blow sharp and cold 
From the harsh east, ’tis thine, o’er all the plain, 
The leafless woodlands and the unsheltered wold, 


Gently to drop the flakes of feathery rain— 
Heaven's warmest down—around the slumbering seeds, 
And o’er the roots the frost-blanched counterpane. 


What though man’s careless eye but little heeds 
Even the effects, much less the remoter cause, 
Still in the doing of beneficent deeds 


By God and his Vicegerent Nature’s laws 
Ever a compensating joy is found. 
Think ye the rain-drop heedeth if it draws 


Rankness as well as Beauty from the ground ? 
Or that the sullen wind will only wake 
All the Zolian melodies of sound— 


And not the stormy screams that make men quake? 
Thus do ye act, my sisters; thus ye do 
Your cheerful duty for the doing’s sake— 


Not unrewarded surely—not when you 
See the successful issue of your charms, 
Bringing the absent back again to view— 
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Giving the loved one to the lover’s arms— 
Smoothing the grassy couch for weary age— 
Hushing in death’s great calm a world’s alarms. 


I, I alone upon the earth’s vast stage 
Am doomed to act an unrequited part— 
I, the unseen preceptress of the sage— 


I, whose ideal form doth win the heart 
Of all whom God's vocation hath assigned 
To wear the sacred vesture of high Art— 


To pass along the electric sparks of mind 
From age to age, from race to race, until 
The expanding truth encircles all mankind. 


What without me were all the Poet’s skill ?— 
Dead sensuous form without the quickening soul. 
What without me the instinctive aim of will ?— 


A useless magnet pointing to no pole. 
What the fine ear and the creative hand ? 
Most potent Spirits free from Man’s controul. 


I, rue Ipeat, by the Poet stand 
When all his soul o’erflows with holy fire, 
When currents of the beautiful and grand 


Run glittering down along each burning wire, 
Until the heart of the great world doth feel 
The electric shock of his God-kindled lyre :— 


Then rolls the thunderous music peal on peal, 
Or in the breathless after-pause, a strain 
Simpler and sweeter through the hush doth steal— 


Like to the pattering drops of summer rain 
On rustling grass, when fragrance fills the air, 
And all the groves are vocal once again : 


Whatever form, whatever shape I bear, 
The Spirit of high Impulse, and the Soul 
Of all conceptions beautiful and rare, 


AmI. Now spurning all control, 
On rapid wings—the Ariel of the Muse— 
Dart from the dazzling centre to the pole ; 


Now in the magic mimickry of hues 
Such as surround God’s golden throne, descend 
In Titian’s skies the boundaries to confuse 


Betwixt Earth’s Heaven and Heaven’s own Heaven—to blend 
In Raphael’s forms the human and divine, 
Where spirit dawns and matter seems to end. 


Again on wings of melody, so fine 
They mock the sight, but fall upon the ear 
Like tuneful rose-leaves at the day’s decline— 
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And with the music of a happier sphere 
Entrance some master of melodious sound, 
Till startled men the hymns of angels hear. 


a for me when, in the vacant round 
f barren ages, one great steadfast soul 
Faithful to me and to his art is found. 


But ah! my sisters, with my grief condole; 
Join in my sorrows and respond my sighs ; 
And let your sobs the funeral dirges toll. 


Weep those who falter in the great emprise— 
Who, turning off upon some poor pretence, 
Some worthless guerdon or some paltry prize, 


Down from the airy zenith through the immense 
Sink to the low expedients of an hour, 
And barter soul for all the slough of sense,— 


Just when the mind had reached its regal power, 
And fancy’s wing its perfect plumes unfurled,— 
Just when the bud of promise, in the flower 


Of all completeness opened on the world— 
When the pure fire that Heaven itself outflung, 
Back to its native empyrean curled, 


Like vocal incense from a censer swung :— 
Ah! me, to be subdued when all seemed won— 
That I should fly when I would fain have clung. 


Yet so it is,—our radiant course is run ;— 
Here we must part, the deathless lay unsung, 
And more than all, the deathless deed undone. 


Chatterton ; a Story of the Year 1770.—Part II. 


CHATTERTON.—A STORY OF THE YEAR 1770, 


PART IIL.——LONDON, 


CHAPTER L—SHOREDITCH. 


READER, were you ever in Shoreditch ? 
If you are an inhabitant of London 
you know or may know all about it; 
if not, get a map of London, and you 
will see that the locality named Shore- 
ditch forms part of one of the great 
highways leading northwards from the 
centre of the city towards the suburbs. 
The part of this highway nearest the 
city, including about half a mile of 
houses on both sides, is called Bishops- 
gate-street, from the fact that here 
stood one of the ancient gates of the 
city erected by a Saxon bishop of the 
seventh century; beyond that, for 
about a quarter of a mile, the thorough- 
fare is called Norton Folgate, or, as it 
was originally pronounced, the North- 
ern Foldgate, after which, extending 
fur another quarter of a mile, and ter- 
minating in Hackney, is Shoreditch 
pa the principal street of a popu- 
ous parish of the same name. ‘Tradi- 
tion ascribes the origin of the name to 
the circumstance that Jane Shore, the 
mistress of Edward 1YV., ended her 
life here, 
* Within a ditch of loathsome scent, 
Which carrion dogs did much frequent,” 


as the ballad says; but old Stow settles 
that matter by saying he could prove 
by record that as early as four hundred 
years before his time the place had 
been called Soersditch. However this 
may be, the place deserves its name. 
There is, indeed, no vestige of a ditch 
now perceptible to one passing through 
the locality, whatever a more strict in- 
vestigation might disclose; but the 
neighbourhood has not a very pleasant 
or wholesome look. The aspect which 
Shoreditch proper now presents is that 
of a broad, bustling street of old-front- 
ed houses, full of heterogeneous shops, 
some of them exhibiting considerable 
displays of cheap hats, haberdashery, 
shoes, ready-made clothes, groceries, 
and the like, but others belonging ra- 
ther to the costermonger species. Nar- 
rower streets of more mean appearance 
branch out from it on both sides. Al- 


together Shoreditch is not the part of 
London where a literary man of the 
present day would voluntarily seek 
lodgings ; and, as there does not seem 
to have been much change in its im- 
portance relatively to other parts of 
the metropolis during the last eighty 
years, the case was probably much the 
same in Chatterton’s time. Indeed, 
long before that, Shoreditch, partly 
perhaps on account of the peculiar sug- 
gestiveness of its name, had obtained 
an unenviable reputation as a low 
neighbourhood ; and ‘* to die in Shore- 
ditch” was synonymous, in the writings 
of the wits of Dryden’s time, with dy- 
ing like a profligate in a sewer, and 
having hags for one’s nurses. 

It was, here, however, that Chatter- 
ton lodged when he first came to Lon- 
don. We have already mentioned that 
the only definite arrangement he seems 
to have made for his sojourn in London 
before leaving Bristol, consisted in his 
having written to Mrs. Ballance, a 
distant relative of his mother, who 
lived at a Mr. Walmsley’s, a plasterer, 
in Shoreditch, asking her to secure a 
lodging for him against his arrival. 
Mrs. Ballance, whom we picture as an 
elderly female, the widow of some sea- 
faring man, living in London in a 
meagre, eleemosynary way, appears to 
have replied to this letter by writing 
to Mrs. Chatterton, that Thomas had 
better come at once to Mr. Walmsley’s, 
where he could be accommodated in 
the meantime at least, and where she 
would do her best to make him com- 
fortable. 

Accordingly, it was to Mr. Walms- 
ley’s in Shoreditch that Chatterton, 
on his arrival in London, on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, the 25th of April, 
1770, contrived to make his way. 
Where the Bristol coach of that day 
stopped we do not know, though, 
doubtless, even that might be ascer- 
tained if we were very anxious about 
it; but, presuming that it was in the 
yard of some inn near the heart of the 
city, Chatterton would not have had 
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far to go before introducing himself to 
Mrs. Ballance, if, indeed, the good 
woman did not make her appearance 
at the coach to meet her young rela- 
tive, and help him to carry home his 
small allowance of luggage. It shows 
the impatience and the spirit of the 
young stranger thus deposited in the 
streets of London, that, late as it was 
when he arrived at Mr. Walmsley’s (it 
must have been between five and six 
o’clock in the evening), and tired as 
he must have been with his twenty 
hours’ journey, he did not remain 
within doors any time, but having seen 
his boxes safe, and escaped the assi- 
duities of Mrs. Ballance, sallied out 
for a ramble and to make calls on the 
a through whose patronage he 
hoped to gain a footing in literary 
circles. So much, at least, we infer 
from the following letter to his mother, 
written on the morning of the 26th, 
after having slept his first night at Mr. 
Walmsley’s, and giving an account of 
his journey and his first proceedings in 
London :— 
“ London, April 26th, 1770. 

“Dear Motuer,—Here I am, safe 
and in high spirits. To give you a jour- 
nal of my tour would not be unneces- 
sary. After riding in the basket to 
Brislington, I mounted the top of the 
coach and rid easy, and was agreeably 
entertained with the conversation of a 
Quaker in dress, but little so in per- 
sonals and behaviour. This laughing 
friend, who is a carver, lamented his 
having sent his tools to Worcester, as 
otherwise he would have accompanied 
me to London. I left him at Bath; 
when, finding it rained pretty fast, I 
entered an inside passenger to Speen- 
hamland, the half-way stage, paying 
seven shillings. “Twas lucky I did so, 
for it snowed all night, and on Marl- 
borough Downs the snow was near a 
foot high. 

«* At seven in the morning I break- 
fasted at Speenhamland, and then mount- 
ed the coach-box for the remainder of 
the day, which was a remarkable fine 
one. Honest Gee-ho complimented me 
with assuring me that I sat bolder and 
tighter than any person who ever rid 
with him. Dined at Stroud most luxu- 
riantly with a young gentleman who 
had slept all the preceding night in the 
machine, and an old mercantile genius, 
whose school-boy son had a great deal 
of wit, as the father thought, in remark- 
ing that Windsor was as old as our 
Saviour’s time. 

“Got into London about five o’clock 
in the evening. Called upon Mr. Ed- 
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munds, Mr. Fell, Mr. Hamilton, and 
Mr. Dodsley. Great encouragement 
from them; all approved of my design. 
Shall soon be settled. Call upon Mr. 
Lambert ; show him this, or tell him if 
I deserve a recommendation he would 
oblige me to give me one; if I do not, it 
will be beneath him to take notice of 
me. Seen all aunts, cousins—all well— 
and Lam welcome. Mr. T. Wensley is 
alive, and coming home. Sister, grand- 
mother, &c. &c. &c. remember. 

‘**Tremain your dutiful son, 

“*T. CHATTERTON.” 


It is a curious corroboration of Chat- 
terton’s account of the weather during 
his journey, that in the meteorological 
registers of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Wednesday, the 25th of April, 1770— 
the day on which Chatterton sat be- 
side the driver of the Bristol coach all 
the way from Speenhamland to Lon- 
don—is entered as a day of “ smart 
frost, very bright and very cold,” snow 
having fallen in some parts of the 
country during the previous night. 
It was on the evening of this bright, 
cold day, therefore, that Chatterton, 
as we fancy, setting out from Mr. 
Walmsley’s between five andsixo’clock, 
contrived, by inquiring his way of 
people he met, to pilot himself along 
Shoreditch, Norton Folgate, and Bi- 
shopsgate-street, towards the city, bent 
as he was on calling that very evening 
on the four gentlemen mentioned in 
his letter—-Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Fell, 
Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Dodsley. 
Let us see if we can make out any- 
thing respecting these gentlemen: they 
were the first persons Chatterton visit- 
ed in London; and some of them had 
not a little to do with his subsequent 
fate. 

Mr. Edmunds has been already in- 
troduced to the reader. He was the 
proprietor, editor, and publisher of the 
Middlesex Journal, a bi-weekly news- 
paper, to which, we have seen, Chat- 
terton had sent several communications 
from Bristol. His offices were in Shoe- 
lane, Holborn. Of Mr. Hamilton we 
learn something from that interesting 
collection of scraps, “ Nichols’ Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century.” 
He was the printer and proprietor of 
The Town and Country Magesine, in 
which capacity Chatterton had, as we 
know, for some time corresponded with 
him. He was the son of one Archi- 
bald Hamilton, a Scotchman, who hav- 
ing been obliged to quit Edinburgh in 
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1736, for having been actively con- 
cerned in the Porteous riot, had settled 
in London as a printer, and made a 
considerable fortune there. The son, 
Archibald, enjoying the benefit of his 
father's connexion, had also set up as 
a printer. He had, says Nichols, two 
printing-offices—one “ in the country, 
on the road between Highgate and 
Finchley,” the other in town, ‘near 
St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell;” and it 
was probably in allusion to this cir- 
cumstance that, when he started a new 
magazine in the beginning of 1769, he 
named it.Zhe Town and Country Ma- 
gazine. The magazine, Nichols in- 
forms us, had ‘‘a prodigious sale.” 
Nichols also gives us some particulars 
relative to Dodsley, in addition to 
those already communicated to the 
reader. Having succeeded his brother 
Robert, whose junior he was by twenty- 
two years, in the year 1759, James 
Dodsley had carried on the bookselling 
business in Pall Mall so profitably as 
to be already a wealthy man. When 
he died in 1797, he left a fortune of 
£70,000 ; and a good part of this sum 
must have been accumulated before 
1770, when he was forty-five years ofage. 
«« By a habit of excluding himself from 
the world,” says Nichols, ‘* Mr. James 
Dodsley, who certainly possessed a li- 
beral heart and a strong understand- 
ing, had acquired many peculiarities.” 
One of these is mentioned as specially 
characteristic. ‘‘ He kept a carriage 
many years, but studiously wished his 
friends should not know it; nor did he 
ever use it on the eastern side of 
Temple Bar.” The inscription on the 
tablet erected to the memory of the 
bookseller in St. James's Church, 
Westminster, where he was buried, is 
to the same effect. ‘*‘ He was a man,” 
says the epitaph, “of a retired and 
contemplative turn of mind, though en- 

aged in a very extensive line of public 
es. he was upright and liberal 
in his dealings, a friend to the afflicted 
in general, and to the poor of this pa- 
rish in particular,”—in fact, an eccen- 
tric, shy, good sort of man. Finally, 
as regards Mr. Fell—we have not 
been able, either through Nichols or 
otherwise, to discover the exact where- 
abouts of this individual. From what 
Chatterton himself says of him, how- 
ever, we learn that he was printer, 
a and editor of the Freeholder’s 

lagazine, a periodical conducted in 
the interest of Wilkes, and to which, 

















as well as to the Zown and Country, 
Chatterton had recently sent articles 
for insertion. We imagine him, on 
some shadow of authority, to have 
been a needy, nondescript kind of pub- 
lisher, with a place of business some- 
where in the city, and not nearly so 
respectable as either Edmunds or Ha- 
milton, not to speak of Dodsley. 

Such were the four persons upon 
whom we are to imagine the impetuous 
young fellow, who had just come off 
the Bristol coach, dropping in unex- 
pectedly between light and dark on a 
cold April evening, eighty years ago. 
His hopes from Edmunds were, of 
course, chiefly in connexion with the 
Middlesex Journal, for which he could 
furnish poemsand paragraphs. Through 
Fell he might get a footing in the Free- 
holder’s Magazine, and whatever else 
of a literary kind might be going on 
under the auspices of Wilkes. From 
Hamilton he looked for some definite 
and paying engagement on the Town 
and Country. From Dodsley his ex- 
pectations were probably still higher. 
Besides being the publisher of the An- 
nual Register, and the friend of Burke 
and other notable political men, Dods- 
ley was a bookseller on a large scale, 
and a publisher of poetry; it was to 
him that Chatterton had applied by 
letter sixteen months before as a likely 

erson to publish his 4£lla ; one or two 
etters had probably passed between 
them since then; and in resolving to 
introduce himself personally to this 
magnate of books, Chatterton had, 
doubtless, dreams not only of the open. 
ing of the Annual Register to his lucu- 
brations, but also of the appearance of 
his Rowley performances some day or 
other in the form of one or more well- 
printed volumes, the wonder of all the 
critics. It was with these views on 
the persons severally concerned that 
Chatterton made his four rapid calls. 
The enterprize was certainly less Quix. 
otic than if a young literary provincial, 
now-a-days, were, on the first evening 
of his being in London, to resolve at 
once to call on Murray or Longman, 
then to beat up the office of the 
Daily News in search of the editor ; 
after that to knock at Mr. Parker's 
door to seek an engagement on Fraser ; 
and finally to go and see what could be 
done on Dickens’s Household Words, or 
Eliza Cook's Journal. Still, making 
all allowance for the difference, in point 
of editorial and bibliopolic dignity, be- 
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tween that day and this, the idea of 
achieving interviews with four different 
editors and publishers in one evening 
was not unformidable. As regards 
mere time and distance, to compass 
calls on four individuals after five or 
six in the evening—one of these indi- 
viduals living in Shoe-lane, another at 
St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, a third 
in Pall Mall, and the fourth somewhere 
else—was no easy task. But Chatter- 
ton was a resolute youth, with plenty 
of the faculty of self-assertion, and ca- 
pable, as we imagine, not only of 
making four calls in an evening, but 
also of going through each without 
any unnecessary degree of bashful- 
ness. We have no doubt that he saw 
Hamilton, Fell, Edmunds, and Dods- 
ley himself, with the most perfect self- 
assurance; thathe explained his case 
to them, and stated what he wanted 
from them, very distinctly ; and that 
with the advantage he had in having 
corresponded with all of them before, 
he came off from the interviews in a 
very satisfactory manner. As to how 
they received him, and what they said 
to him, we have but his own words to 
his mother :—*‘ Great encouragement 
from them; all approved of my de- 
sign.” The meaning of which is some- 
what problematical. Dodsley, we 
imagine, nervous and shy kind of per- 
son as he was, may have been not a 
little discomposed by the talk of the 
impetuous young visiter who had so 
unceremoniously burst in upon him, 
and, while listening with tolerable 
courtesy to what he said, may have 
been mentally resolving to have nothing 
more to do with that odd Bristol lad, 
if once he could get him out. Hamil- 
ton and Edmunds, we fancy, were 
civil and general, with perhaps an in- 
tention to let the lad write for them, 
if he chose to do so. Fell, as a needier 
man, and more ready to catch at a 
promising literary recruit, was, we 
imagine, the most cordial ofall. “A 
clever, decisive young fellow that, who 
may be of use tome,” was probably what 
he said to himself when Chatterton’s 
back was turned. 

And so, tired and yet happy, the 
young stranger bent his steps home- 
ward in the direction of Shoreditch. 
Ah! we wonder if, in passing along 
Shoe Lane after his interview wit 
Edmunds, brushing with his shoulder 
the ugly black wall of that workhouse 
burying-ground on the site of which 
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Farringdon market now stands, any 
presentiment occurred to him of a 
spectacle which, four short months 
afterwards, that very spot was to wit- 
ness—these young limbs of his now so 
full of life, then closed up, stark and 
unclaimed, in a workhouse shell, and 
borne carelessly and irreverently b 
one or two men along that very w 
to a pauper’s hasty grave! Ah! no, 
he paces all unwittingly, poor young 
heart, that spot of his London doom, 
where even I, remembering him, shud- 
der unto tears; for God, in his mercy, 
hangs the veil! 

In what precise part of Shoreditch 
that house of Mr. Walmsley was where 
Chatterton lodged when he first came 
to London, and to which, on that me- 
morable night, he returned through 
many dark and strange streets, we do 
not know. London Directories of the 
year 1770 are not things easy to be 
found; and, could we find one, we 
should not be very certain to find Mr, 
Walmsley’s name in it. In these cir. 
cumstances, the literary antiquary, as 
he walks along Shoreditch, may be 
allowed to single out, as the object of 
his curiosity, any old-looking house he 
pleases along the whole length of the 
thoroughfare on either side, it being 
stipulated only that the house so se- 
lected shall be conceivable as having 
once been the abode of a plasterer. 
For our part, we have an incommuni- 
cable impression as if the house were 
to be sought in the close vicinity of 
the present terminus of the Eastern 
Counties Railway, or where Shoreditch 
passes into Norton Folgate. Let that 
fancy stand, therefore, in lieu of a 
better. 

Here, then, Chatterton, tired with 
his long walk through the streets, slept 
his first night in London. Here, on 
the following morning, he break- 
fasted in the company of his rela- 
tive, Mrs. Ballance, giving her the 
news of Bristol, and receiving from 
her such bits of news in return as she 
had to communicate; and amongst 
them the intelligence conveyed in hi 
letter home, that Mr. T. Wensley—a 
seaman or petty officer, as we learn 
from a subsequent allusion, on board a 
King’s ship, but a native of Bristol, 
and on that account known to Mrs. 
Chatterton and his sister—was alive, 
and on his way home. Hence also he 
sets out to visit those aunt and cousins 
mentioned in the letter as being all 
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well and glad to see him; and who, it 
is to be hoped, did not live far from 
Shoreditch. Here, some time or other 
in the course of the day—Thursday 
the 26th, his first real day in London, 
and ‘a very coarse, wet, cold day” it 
was, says the Gentleman's Magazine— 
he writes the letter in question, so as 
to send it by that day’s post. And 


here, during the remaining days of 


that month—Friday, the 27th, ‘a 
very coarse wet day, but not so cold;” 
Saturday, the 28th, ‘‘a heavy morn- 
ing, bright afternoon, cold wind ;” 
Sunday, the 29th, “avery bright day, 
hot sun, cold wind ;” and Monday the 
30th, “chiefly bright, flying clouds, 
no rain, and warm ”—he soon finds 
himself fairly domiciled, becoming more 
familiar with the Walmsleys and Mrs, 
Ballance, whom he sees in the morn- 
ings; and starting off every forenoon 
for a walk along Norton Folgate and 
Bishopsgate-street, towards those quar- 
ters of the metropolis where the chief 
attractions lay. 

Chatterton lived in Mr. Walmsley’s 
house, in Shoreditch, nine or ten weeks 
in all, or from the 24th of April till 
the first weekin July. Weare fortu- 
nately able to give a somewhat par- 
ticular account of the economy of Mr. 
Walmsley’s family, and of the kind of 
accommodation which Chatterton had 
there, and the kind of impression he 
produced on the various members of it 
during his stay. The Rev. Sir Herbert 
Croft, already alluded to as one who 
took much pains—more pains, in fact, 
than anybody else from that time to 
this—to inform himself of the real par- 
ticulars of Chatterton’s life, took the 
judicious plan of hunting out the 

Valmsley family in Shoreditch while 
the memory of Chatterton was still 
fresh, and ascertaining all he could 
from them regarding the habits of the 
singular being whose brief stay among 
them had been an event of such con- 
sequence in the history of their humble 
household. The following is an ex- 
tract from the reverend baronet’s ‘‘ Love 
and Madness,” embodying all he could 
gather about Chatterton from this 
source :— 


‘* The man and woman where he first 
lodged, are still (1780) living in the 
same house. Heisaplaisterer. They, 
and their nephew and niece (the latter 
about as old as Chatterton would be 
now, the former three years younger), 
and Mrs. Ballance, who lodged in the 
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house and desired them to let Chatter- 
ton, her relation, live there also—have 
been seen. The little collected from 
them you sball have in their own 
words, 

‘* Mrs. Ballance says he was as proud 
as Lucifer. He very soon quarrelled 
with her for calling him * Cousin Tom- 
my,’ and asked her if she ever heard of 
a poet’s being called Tommy ; but she 
assured him that she knew nothing of 
poets, and only wished he would not set 
up for a gentleman. Upon her recom- 
mending it to him to get into some of- 
fice, when he had been in town two or 
three weeks, he stormed about theroom 
like a madman, and frightened her not 
a little, by telling her that he hoped, 
with the blessing of God, very soon to 
be sent prisoner to the Tower, which 
would make his fortune. He would 
often look steadfastly in a person's face, 
without speaking, or seeming to see the 
person for a quarter of an hour or more, 
till it was quite frightful; during all 
which time (she supposes, from what 
she has since heard) his thoughts were 
gone about something else. He fre- 
quently declared that he should settle 
the nation before he had done: but how 
could she think that her poor cousin 
Tommy was so great a man as she now 
finds he was? His mother should have 
written word of his greatness, and then, 
to be sure, she would have humoured 
the gentleman accordingly. 

**Mr. Walmsley observed little in 
him, but that there was something man- 
ly and pleasing about him, and that he 
did not dislike the wenches. 

‘*Mrs. Walmsley’s account is, that 
she never saw any harm of him—that 
he never mislisted her, but was always 
very civil whenever they met in the 
house by accident ; that he would never 
suffer the room in which he used to read 
and write to be swept, because, he said, 
poets hated brooms; that she told him 
she did not know any thing poet folks 
were good for, but to sit in a dirty cap 
and gown in a garret, and at last to be 
starved ; that, during the nine weeks he 
was at her house, he never stayed out 
after the family hours except once, 
when he did not come home all night, 
and had been, she heard, poeting a song 
about the streets. (This night, Mrs. 
Ballance says, she knows he lodged at 
a relation’s, because Mr. Walmsley’s 
house was shut up when he came 
home). 

“ The niece says, for her part, she al- 
ways took him more for a mad boy than 
anything else, he would have such flights 
and vagaries; that, but for his face, and 
her knowledge of his age, she should 
never have thought him a boy, he was 
so manly, and so much himself; that no 
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women came after him, nor did she know 
of any connexion—but still, that he was 
a sad rake, and terribly fond of women, 
and would sometimes be saucy to her ; 
that he ate what he chose to have, with 
his relation, Mrs. Ballance, who lodged 
in the house; but that he never touched 
meat, and drank only water, and seemed 
to live ontheair. . . Theniece adds 
that he was good-tempered and agree- 
able, and obliging, but sadly proud and 
haughty: nothing was too good for 
him; nor was anything to be too good 
for his grandmother, mother, and sister 
hereafter. That he used to sit up 
almost all night, reading and writing; 
and that her brother said he was afraid 
to lie with him—for, to be sure, he was 
a spirit, and never slept ; for he never 
came to bed till it was morning, and 
then, for what he saw, never closed his 
eyes. 

‘‘ The nephew (Chatterton’s bed-fel- 
low during the first six weeks he lodged 
there) says that, notwithstanding his 
pride and haughtiness, it was impossible 
to help liking him; that he lived chiefly 
upon a bit of bread, or a tart, and some 
water—but he once saw him take a 
sheep’s tongue out of his pocket; that 
Chatterton, to his knowledge, never 
slept while they lay together; that he 
never came to bed till very late, some- 
times three or four o’clock, and was al- 
ways awake when he (the nephew ) 
waked, and got up at the same time, 
about five or six; that almost every 
morning the floor was covered with 
pieces of paper not so big as sixpences, 
into which he had torn what he had 
been writing before he came to bed.” 


Bating some coarse spitefulness, if 
we may so call it, in the recollection of 
Chatterton’s haughty airs, apparent in 
the evidence of Mrs. Ballance and the 
niece, and a slight tendency to the 
marvellous apparent in that of the 
nephew (who was but a boy of four- 
teen when Chatterton shared the room 
with him), the above presents, we be- 
lieve, a picture of Chatterton as he ap- 
peared in the narrow Walmsley circle, 
as accurate as it is vivid. Walmsley 
himself we rather like. We fancy him 
an easy sort of fellow, not troubling 
himself much about domestic matters, 
going out to his work in the morning, 
and leaving his lodger to the some- 
what intrusive care of the women-folks. 
After he is gone, we are to suppose, 
Chatterton spends the morningin read- 
ing and writing, while Mrs. Walmsley, 
Mrs. Ballance, and the niece are slat- 
terning about the house; and generally, 
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as the forenoon advances, he goes out 
for his walk towards the places of Lon- 
don resort, Along Norton Folgate, 
and Bishopsgate-street, passing crowds 
of people and hackney-coaches, and 
glancing with the eye of an antiqua- 
rian and a connoisseur in old architec- 
ture at such buildings of antique as- 
pect as were, and are conspicuous in 
that thoroughfare—the old church of 
St. Helen’s, the old church of St. 
Ethelburga, and that much-admired 
remnant of the civic architecture of 
the fifteenth century, Crosby Hall, or 
Crosby Place, mentioned in Shaks- 
peare’s Richard III.—let the metropoli- 
tan reader distinctly figure this as the 
usual direction followed by Chatterton 
in his walks from Mr. Walmsley’s, in 
Shoreditch. Beyond that, his wander- 
ings may be various; frequently, of 
course, along the main line of Corn- 
hill, past the Bank, as it then was, and 
the then new Mansion House, into 
Cheapside; thence slowly along the 
purlieus of St. Paul's, with a peculiar 
lingering among the book-shops of 
Paternoster-row; and farther, down 
Ludgate Hill, and up Fleet-street, to- 
wards Temple-bar and the Strand. 
Visits to Mr. Edmund’s, in Shoe-lane ; 
to Mr. Fell, in his sanctum, wherever 
it was; to Mr. Hamilton, the printer's, 
at St. John’s-gate; and, possibly, once 
or twice to Dodsley’s, in Pall Mall, 
were, we may be sure, not neglected $ 
and in achieving his transits from one 
place to another, Chatterton, like the 
rest of us, may have been guilty of the 
egregious folly of attempting short 
cuts, and so may have bewildered him- 
self among mazes of mean streets, 
proving their populousness by swarms 
ofchildren, yet never to be seen by 
him, or by anybody else, more than 
once. 

Oh! the weariness of these aimless 
walks of a young literary adventurer, 
without a purse or a friend, in the 
streets of London! The perpetual and 
anxious thought within, which scarcely 
any street-distraction can amuse; the 
listlessness with which, on coming to 
the parting oftwo ways, one suffers 
the least accident to determine which 
way one will take, both being indiffer- 
ent; the vain castle-building in san- 
guine moments, when thousands of 
pounds seem possible and near; the 
utter prostration of spirit at other mo- 
ments, when one inspects the shiver- 
ing beggar that passes with new inte- 
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rest, as but another form of one’s self, 
and when every glimpse of a damp, 
grassless churchyard through a railing 
acts as a horrible premonition of what 
may be the end; the curious and habi- 
tual examination of physiognomies met 
as one goes along; the occasional ma- 
gic of a bright eye, or a lovely form, 
shooting a pang through the heart, and 
calling up, it may be, the image of a 
peerless one distant, denied, but un- 
forgotten, till the soul melts in very 
tenderness, and all the past is around 
one again; the sudden start from such 
a mood, the flush, the clenched hand, 
the set teeth, the resolve, the manly 
hope, the dream of a home quiet, and 
blest after all with one sweet presence ; 
and then, after that, the more com- 
posed gait, and the saunter towards 
the spots one prefers, till the waning 
day, or the need to work and eat, 
brings one back fatigued to the lonely 
room. And so from day to day a re- 

tition of the same process. Ah, 
Lenice, London ! thou perpetual home 
ofa shifting multitude, how many a 
soul is there not within thee at this 
hour, who, listening to that peculiar 
roar of thine, which shows the con- 
course of myriads in thee, all co-ope- 
rating for their ends, and yet feeling 
excluded, like an unclaimed atom, 
from the midst of thy bustle, might 
ery aloud to thee, and say, “ I, too, 
am strong; I am young; I am will- 
ing; I can do something; leave me 
not out; attend to me; make room 
for me ; devise the means of absorb- 
ing me, and such as me, within thy 
just activity ; and defer not till I and 
they make thee hearken with our 
shrieks!” But London rolls on; and 
men, young and old, do demand impos- 
ble things! If it defies us to make 
the medium without conform, some 
power is at least left, to shape and 
rule the spirit within ! 

Chatterton, we believe, came to Lon- 
don with as practical and resolute a 
spirit as any literary adventurer before 
or since. His excitement, with his 
change of position, his confidence in 
being able to make his way, and his 
activity in availing himself of every 
means of doing so, seem to have been 
really prodigious. Hence, probably, 
his first walks in London were as little 
listless as was possible in the circum- 
stances. Instead of idle and aimless 
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saunterings, such as we have described, 
many of his London walks during the 
first week or two of his stay at Shore- 
ditch must have been direct visits from 
spot to spot, and from person to per- 
son, with a view to business. By no 
means diffident or bashful, and, so far 
as we can see, perfectly heart-whole 
as regarded all the Bristol beauties he 
had left, he probably wasted less time 
than many others with less genius 
would have wasted, in useless regrets, 
and pointless reveries. Brisk walks 
to St. John’s-gate, to see Hamilton, or 
to Shoe-lane, to have a talk with Ed- 
munds, were probably as frequent with 
him as indolent colloquies with him- 
self. 

His courage seems to have borne 
him up wonderfully ; and, compared 
with his position at Bristol as the mi- 
serable drudge of a lawyer's office, his 

resent life as a free literary rover in 
Crate appeared to him, doubtless, 
all but paradisaic. To work in the 
morning in his lodging in Shoreditch, 
with sometimes a saucy word for his 
landlady’s niece, though not so saucy 
by half as the slut would have liked ; 
then to go out to make calls, and see 
sights in various quarters, buying a 
tart at a pastry-cook’s for his dinner, 
spending a shilling, or, perhaps, two, 
in other little indulgences, and quite 
alive always to the distraction of a 
pretty face wherever he chanced to be ; 
then to come home again at an earlier 
or a later hour, and to sit up half the 
night writing and tearing papers, 
greatly to the bewilderment and dion 
of that very ill-used boy, Master 
Walmsley, who lost, we dare say, half 
his natural allowance of sleep in watch- 
ing his movements from beneath the 
blankets:—here was happiness, here 
was liberty, here was a set of condi- 
tions in which to commence the pro- 
cess of setting fire to the Thames! So, 
at least, it seemed to Chatterton him- 
self during his first fortnight in Lon- 
don; for when Mrs. Ballance, at the 
end of that period, ventured to sug- 
gest that he should try to get into some 
office, we have seen what thanks the 

oor woman got. To be sure, had 

{rs. Chatterton sent her word before- 
hand what a great man Cousin Tom- 
my was, she would have humoured the 
gentleman accordingly! But how was 
she to know? Ah! how, indeed? 
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CHAPTER Il.——TOWN-TALK EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


In coming to London Chatterton, of 
course, came into the midst of all the 
politics and current talk of the day. 
Bristol, indeed, as a bustling and mer- 
cantile place, had had its share of inte- 
rest in the general ongoings of the 
nation; and regularly, as the coach 
had brought down the last new ma- 
terials of gossip from London, the poli- 
ticians of Bristol had gone through the 
budget, and given the Bristol imprima- 
tur or the reverse to the opinions pro- 
nounced by the metropolitan authori- 
ties. Sometimes, too, Bristol, from 
its western position and its extensive 
shipping connexions, might have the 
start even of London in a bit of Ameri- 
can news. On the whole, however, 
going from Bristol to London was, as 
regarded opportunities of insight into 
the things of the day, like going from 
darkness into light, from the suburbs 
to the centre, from the shilling gallery 
to the pit-stalls. Let us see w hat were 
the pieces (small enough they seem 
now), in course of performance on 
the stage of British life eighty years 
ago, when Chatterton had thus just 
shifted his place in the theatre; in other 
words, what were the topics which 
afforded matter of talk to that insatia- 
ble gossip, the town, towards the end 
of April and during the whole of May, 
1770. 


First, then, and monopolising nearly 
the whole ground of the domestic poli- 
tics of the time, was the everlasting 
case of Wilkes and liberty, begun 
seven years before, when Chatterton 
was a boy at Colston’s school, but still 
apparently far from a conclusion. 
There had been a change, however, 
in the relative situations of the parties 
in this case. 

Among the most earnest defenders 
of Wilkes, and advocates of the right 
of free election, which they considered 
unconstitutionally violated in his case, 
were the authorities of the Corporation 
of the City of London, then under the 
mayoralty of the celebrated Beckford. 
With other corporations and public 
bodies, they had sent in petitions to 
the King on the subject. These 
petitions “having been ungraciously re- 
ceived, Beckford and his colleagues 
had had the boldness to wait on the 


King (March 14th), and address a“ 


The 


— remonstrance to him. 
ing’s reply was as follows :— 


**T shall always be ready to receive 
the requests and to listen to the com- 
plaints of my subjects ; but it gives me 
great concern to find that any of them 
should have been so far misled as to 
offer me an address and remonstrance, 
the contents of which 1 cannot but con- 
sider as disrespecful to me, injurious to 
my parliament, and irreconcileable to 
the principles of the constitution.” 


Having read this speech the King 
gave the Lord Mayor and others of the 
deputation his hand to kiss; after 
which, as they were withdrawing, he 
turned round to his courtiers and burst 
out a-laughing. ‘Nero fiddled whilst 
Rome was burning,” was the grandilo- 
quent remark of Parson Horne on the 
occasion ; and, though this was a little 
too strong, it is certain that the city- 
people were very angry. So, out of 
revenge, and partly as a compensation 
to Wilkes for his exclusion from the 
House of Commons, they made Wilkes 
an alderman. The patriot had hardly 
been out of prison a week when, on 
24th of April, the day on which Chat- 
terton left Bristol, he was sworn in as 
alderman for the ward of Farringdon 
Without, and received a magnificent 
banquet on the occasion. This acces- 
sion of Wilkes to the corporation of 
the city of London, was not only a 
kind of defiance to the court and the 
ruling party ; it was also intended to 
increase the power of the city to annoy 
these enemies in future. With such 
a man as Beckford as mayor, and with 
such men as Wilkes, Sawbridge, Towns- 
hend, and Crosby, on the bench of 
aldermen—all popular men and of 
strong liberal opinions—what might 
the corporation not do? 

The same part which was being 
acted in the city by the Lord Mayor 
Beckford and his colleagues, wasacted, 
within the more important sphere of 
parliament, by the opposition in both 
houses. The parlis ument of that session 
had been opened on the 9th of January, 
and it was to be prorogued on the 19th 
of May. The case of Wilkes had been 
before it from the first to last, so that it 
had discussed little else. Unitingin this 
case, and making it the ground ofa 
common antagonism to the court and 
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the ministry, the various elements of 
the opposition had constituted them- 
selves into a powerful phalanx, the 
leaders of which, in the one house, 
were Lord Chatham, the Marquis of 
Rockingham, the Dukes of Richmond, 
Portland, and Devonshire, and Lords 
Shelburne and Temple; and in the 
other house Edmund Burke, Colonel 
Barré, George Grenville, and others. 
It was Wilkes, Wilkes, with these 
men every day of the session; when- 
ever, in short, they wished to havea 
wrestling-match with the ministers. 
Thus, on the very first day of the ses- 
sion, Chatham had made a motion on 
the subject in the House of Lords, on 
which occasion, to the surprise of 
everybody, the Lord Chancellor Cam- 
den seceded from his colleagues, and 
—— his disapprobation of their 
policy. He was forthwith deprived of 
the seals, and the Lord Chancellorship 
went a-begging. Then followed, as 
we know, the resignation of the pre- 
miership by the Duke of Grafton, and 
the formation of a secondedition of the 
same Cabinet under Lord North. It 
was in this unpopular North adminis- 
tration of 1770 that young Charles 
Fox, then the greatest rake and gam- 
bler about town, first took office as a 
junior lord of the admiralty; and the 
earliest parliamentary displays of this 
future chief of the Whig statesmen 
were in the cause of that very policy 
to the denunciation and destruction of 
which he afterwards devoted his re- 
markable life. Many were the gibes 
against this young orator of the North 
party, whose abilities were already 
recognised, and whose swarthy com- 
plexion and premature corpulence (he 
was only twenty-one when the wits 
nicknamed him Niger Fox the fat), 
made him a good butt for personal 
attacks ; and a caricature of the day 
is still extant with the title of “the 
Death of the Foxes,” in which Lord 
Holland as the old fox, and his son 
Charles as the young one, are repre- 
sented hanging from a gallows while 
Farmer Bull and his wife are rejoicing 
over their emancipated poultry. Fox 
was, of course, no friend to Wilkes, 
and, in the lower house, it devolved 
on him to resist the motions of Burke 
and Barré in connexion with Wilkes’s 
case. It was in the House of Lords, 
however, that the agitation on that 
case was chiefly kept up. Among the 
most decisive measures of the oppo- 
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sition was a renewed motion of Chat- 
ham’sin that house on the Ist of May— 
that is, some days after Wilkes’s release 
and promotion to the dignity of alder- 
man—* to repeal and rescind the reso. 
lutions of the House of Commons in 
regard to the expulsion and incapa- 
citation of Mr. Wilkes.” There was 
a stormy debate, in which the princi- 
pal speakers were, on the one side, the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Chatham, 
Lord Lyttleton, Lord Camden, Lord 
Shelburne, and Lord Stanhope; and 
on theother, the Duke of Grafton, Lord 
Denbigh, Lord Mansfield, Lord Eg- 
mont, Lord Pomfret, Lord Weymouth, 
and Lord Gower. The motion was 
lost by a majority of eighty-nine against 
forty-three votes. Judging from the 
following paragraph in the London 
Evening News of May the 8th, the ex- 
citement in town on the week follow- 
ing this motion must have been even 
greater than usual :— 


“* Tuesday, May 8th.—Yesterday a 
great number of people assembled on 
the lobby of the House of Commons and 
the avenues adjoining, in consequence 
of a report which had been spread that 
Mr. Alderman Wilkes intended to go 
thither that day to claim aseat. The 
crowd was’so great that members were 
hindered from passing and repassing ; 
whereupon the gallery was ordered to 
be locked and the lobby to be cleared. 
But Mr. Wilkes did not go to the 
house.” 


As parliament was prorogued on the 
19th of May, there was an end, for 
that season, to all parliamentary dis- 
cussion of the case of Wilkes; mem- 
bers, to use the words of Junius, “ re- 
tired into summer quarters to rest 
from the disgraceful labours of the 
campaign” (poor members of parlia- 
ment now-a-days have to drudge, in the 
hot weather, for three months longer) ; 
and Wilkes had to be content with sit- 
ting on the bench as an alderman, and 
organising, along with Beckford, Saw- 
bridge, and the rest of the city-folks, a 
new deputation to gall the King. One 
of the most famous incidents of the 
day was the interview of this depu- 
tation with the King on the ard of 
May, an interview which was not pro- 
cured without difficulty. The depu- 
tation having been introduced into the 
royal presence, the Lord Mayor, Beck- 
ford, read an ‘* humble remonstrance ” 
to his majesty—with as much spice in 
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it, however, as the form of such docu- 
ments allowed—on the decisive terms 
in which he had been pleased to cha- 
racterise their address and petition of 
the 14th of March. The King was 
implored to “ break through all the 
secret and visible machinations to which 
the city of London had owed its late 
severe repulse,” and to * disclaim the 
malignant .and pernicious advice” 
which had induced him to meet the 
former deputation with so sharp an 
answer; ‘fan advice of most danger- 
ous tendency, inasmuch as thereby 
the exercise of the clearest rights of 
the subject, namely, to petition the 
King for redress of grievances, to com- 
plain of the violation ofthe freedom 
of election, to pray dissolution of 
parliament, to point out malpractices 
in administration, and to urge the re- 
moval of evil ministers, hath, by the 
generality of one compendious word, 
been indiscriminately checked with 
reprimand.” No sooner had the King 
heard this than, facing Beckford in a 
way to show his natural obstinacy, he 
read the following answer :— 


**T should have been wanting to the 
public, as well as to myself, if [had not 
expressed my dissatisfaction at the late 
address. My sentiments on that sub- 
ject continue the same; and I should 
ill deserve to be considered as the Father 
of my people, if I should suffer myself to 
be prevailed upon to make such an use 
of my prerogative as I cannot but think 
inconsistent with the interest, and dan- 
=“ to the constitution of the king- 

om.” 


Whereupon Beckford, excited be- 
yond all regard for the usual formali- 
ties of royal audiences, burst forth in 
an extempore speech :— 


Most gracious sovereign, will your 
Majesty be pleased so far to condescend 
as to permit the mayor of your loyal 
city of London to declare in your royal 
— on behalf of his fellow-citizens, 

ow much the bare apprehension of your 
Majesty’s displeasure would at all times 
affect their minds. The declaration of 
that displeasure has already filled them 
with inexpressible anxiety, and with the 
deepest affliction. Permit me, sire, to 
assure your Majesty, that your Majes- 
ty has not, in all your dominions, any 
subjects more faithful, more dutiful, or 
more affectionate to your Majesty’s per- 
son and family, or more ready to sacri- 
fice their lives and fortunes in the main- 
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tenance of the true honour and dignity 
of your crown. 

** We do, therefore, with the greatest 
humility and submission, most earnestly 
supplicate your Majesty that you will not 
dismiss us from your presence without 
expressing a more favourable opinion of 
your faithful citizens, and without some 
comfort, without some prospect at least 
of redress. 

“« Permit me, sire, farther to observe, 
that whoever has already dared, or shall 
hereafter endeavour, by false insinua- 
tions and suggestions, to alienate your 
Majesty’s affections from your loyal sub- 
jects in general, and from the city of 
London in particular,’ and to withdraw 
your confidence in, and regard for your 
people, is an enemy to your Majesty’s 
gpa and family, a violator of the pub- 
ic peace, and a betrayer of our happy 
constitution, as it was established at 
the glorious Revolution.” 


This bold harangue, so contrary to 
all rules of etiquette, produced a kind 
of consternation among the courtiers ; 
the King, who had been, as it were, 
trapped into hearing it by the surprise 
of the moment, resented it as an in- 
sult ; and the deputation retired with 
the consciousness that the breach be- 
tween the city of London and the King 
had been made wider thanever. Beck. 
ford, however, gained great credit by 
his conduct; the speech that he had 
made to the King was in everybody's 
lips; and, for the time, he rose almost 
to as high a station of popularity as 
Wilkes. 


While the case of Wilkes, with the 
numerous questions that had grown 
out of it, thus formed the chief mat- 
ter of controversy in the politics of 
the day, there was another question 
fraught, as the issue proved, with still 
more remarkable consequences, which, 
after having been a topic of occasional 
discussion for several years, began, 
about the time of Chatterton’s arrival 
in London, to assume a more pressing 
and public aspect. This was the ques- 
tion of the disaffection of the Ameri- 
can colonies. « 

In the year 1764-5, as all readers of 
American history know, the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain gave the first 
deadly shock to the allegiance of the 
American colonies tothe British crown, 
by decreeing the imposition on these 
colonies of a general stamp tax, for 
the purposes of revenue. The colonies, 
severally and conjointly, had protested 
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and petitioned against this act of au- 
thority; in 1767 the stamp tax had 
been exchanged for a duty on paper, 
glass, painters’ colours, and teas. This, 
however, had not satisfied the Ameri- 
cans, and from year to year the topic 
had been brought up in Parliament, 
along with that of Wilkes, the politi- 
cians and writers who took the side of 
Wilkes generally also sympathising 
with the resistance of the American 
colonists to the home government ; 
while the Court party, on the other 
hand, who opposed Wilkes, were also 
eager for maintaining the prerogative of 
Britain over the colonies. Things had 
come to that pass that many shrewd 
persons foresaw a war with the colo- 
nies, and prophesied their separation 
from the mother-country. It was the 
fear of this result that prompted the 
administration of Lord North, imme- 
diately after its accession, in the begin- 
ning of 1770, to repeal so much of the 
Act of 1767 as imposed duties on glass, 
paper, and painters’ colours, retaining 
only the duty on tea. As, by such an 
arrangement, the obnoxious principle, 
to which the Americans were repug- 
nant, was still maintained and asserted, 
there was little doubt that it would prove 
of no avail. But before news could ar- 
rive of the manner in which the Ameri- 
cans had received it, a piece of intel- 
ligence crossed the Atlantic which in- 
creased the bitterness of the ministerial 
feeling against the intractable folks on 
the other side of the water. On the 
26th of April, Chatterton’s first day in 
London, there appeared in the London 
evening papers paragraphs conveying 
the news ofa serious riot which had 
occurred in the streets of Boston on 
the 13th of March. The riot had ori- 
ginated in a quarrel between some of 
the soldiers, who had been quartered 
in the town greatly against the wishes 
of the inhabitants, and the men ata 
rope manufactory, belonging to a Mr. 
Gray. The people of Boston, highly 
incensed against the military, both on 
account of their insolent behaviour, 
and because they had been sent among 
them to enforce the odious Tax Act, 
took part with the rope makers. There 
was a violent disturbance of the peace ; 
the troops fired on the people, and 
some unoffending persons were killed : 
the whole town rose, and to prevent 
still worse results, the military com- 
mander had to withdraw the soldiers 
to some distance. ‘* Had they not been 
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withdrawn,” said a private letter from 
Boston, which appeared in the London 
Morning Post, ** the Bostonians would 
have set fire to their beacon, a tar bar- 
rel stuck on the top of a mast, ona 
high hill, and raised the country for 
eighty miles round.” 

Such was the news which the Ameri- 
can post brought London on the day 
when Chatterton began his residence 
in Shoreditch. For a week, or more, 
the town was full of it, the Wilkes 
party rejoicing over it as a new embar- 
rassment to ministers, and the minis- 
ters themselves not knowing very well 
what to say or think about it. From 
that time a war with the colonies seem- 
ed a probable event. 


In addition to the protracted Wilkes 
controversy, and to this matter of the 
Boston riot, and its connexion with 
colonial policy, there were, of course, 
a variety of minor incidents of more or 
less interest, affording materials for 
gossip to the town during the first five 
or six weeks of Chatterton’s sojourn 
in it. At that time, as in this, there 
were balls, horse races, theatrical per- 
formances, murders, robberies, mar- 
riages in high life, fires, &c., &c., all 
duly announced in the public papers, 
and all excellent as pabulum for the 
conversation of the idle and the cu- 
rious. By way of sample, and that 
our readers may the more easily fill 
out the picture for themselves, we 
shall string together a few of those de- 
funct minutia, as we gather them quite 
miscellaneously from the columns of the 
contemporary newspapers :— 


Wednesday, April 25 (day of Chatter- 
ton’s arrival in London).—* Ranelagh 
House will be opened this evening with 
the usual entertainments. Admittance, 
2s. 6d. each person; coffee and tea in- 
cluded. The house will continue to be 
open on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays till farther notice. N.B.—There 
will be an armed guard on horseback to 

atrol the roads.”— Advertisement in Pub- 
ic Advertiser of that day. 

Same evening. — At Drury-lane, the 
following performances :— The Clandes- 
tine Marriage. Lord Ogleby, by Mr. Dib- 
din ; Miss Sterling, by Miss Pope. Af- 
ter which, The Padlock, a musical piece. 
Benefit of Mr. Dibdin. 

Same day.—A levee at St. James’s. 

Thursday, April 26 (Chatterton’s 
first day in London, and day of the ar- 
rival of the news of the Boston riot).— 
A masquerade at the Opera House, given 
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by the club at Arthur’s; present more 
than 1200 nobility, ambassadors, &c. 

Same day.— A bill of indictment 
found at Hick’s Hall against the author 
or editor of the Whisperer, one of the 
fiercest of the anti-ministerial periodi- 
cals. Warrant for his apprehension is- 
sued on the 28th. 

Same evening.—At Drury-lane, The 
Begyar’s Opera, with The Minor. Mr. 
Bannister’s benefit. 

Monday April 30 (fifth day of Chat- 
terton in London).—At Covent-garden, 
Addison’s tragedy of Cato revived, with 
The Rape of oe. 

Wednesday, May 2 (Chatterton a week 
in London). — At Drury-lane, Ham- 
fet—the part of Hamlet by Garrick ; 
after which, Queen Mab. Benefit night 
of Signor Grimaldi, Mr. Messenk, and 
Signor Giorgi. 

Monday, May7 (the day on which, as 
above stated, a crowd gathered at the 
door of the House of Commons on the 
false idea that Wilkes was to go to the 
House and claim his seat ).—‘* Rumour 
that a lady of high quality would appear 
that evening at the Soho Masquerade in 
the character of an Indian princess, most 
superbly dressed, and with pearls and 
diamonds to the price of £100,000; her 
train to be supported by three black 
a female slaves, and a canopy to 

e held over her head by two black male 
slaves. To be a fine sight.” 

Wednesday, May 16.—** Thirteen con- 
victs executed together at T yburn, con- 
veyed in five carts; mostly boys, the 
eldest not being more than twen ty-two 
years of age. Some of them were 
greatly affected, others appeared hard- 
ened.” 

Saturday, May 19.—Parliament pro- 
rogued, as stated above. 

Wednesday, May 23.—The famous in- 
terview of the City deputation with the 
King, at which Beckford made the 
speech quoted above. 

Saturday, May 25.—Drury-lane Thea- 
tre closed for the season. 

Monday, May 27. — Covent-garden 
Theatre closed for the season. 

Same day.—‘‘ At two o'clock, A.M., a 
fire at the house of Messrs. Webb and 
Fry, paper-stainers, Holborn-hill, near 
the end of Shoe-lane; four persons 
burnt to death.” 

Tuesday, May 28.—One of “ Junius’s” 
letters in the Public Advertiser, contain- 
ing a view of the state of the country, 
and a cutting criticism of the conduct 
of ministers during the session just 
closed. Only two acknowledged letters 
of ‘‘ Junius” appeared during the pe- 
riod of Chatterton’s residence in Lon- 
don, and this was one of them. 

Thursday, May 30.—‘* News arrived 
that a French East India ship had 
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reached Toulon, bringing word of a 
dreadful earthquake at St. Helena, 
which had entirely sunk the island in 
the sea.” — Gentleman's Magazine. 

Friday, May 31.—Foundation stone of 
Newgate prison laid by the Lord Mayor 
Beckford. 

All April and May,—Advertisements 
of goods, sales, quack medicines, and 
new books in the newspapers ; also pa- 
ragraphs innumerable on the case of 
Matthew and Patrick Kennedy, two 
brothers, tried and condemned to death 
for the murder of John Bigby, a watch- 
man, but who had obtained a free par- 
don through the influence of their sister, 
Miss Kennedy, a celebrated woman of 
the town, on intimate relations with 
several men high at court. An appeal 
was laid against this settlement of the 
matter, and a new trial appointed, much 
to the gratification of the anti-court 
party; but Bigby’s widow having got 
£350 to keep out of the way, the trial 
fell to the ground, and the brothers 
escaped. 

It was into the midst of such inci- 
dents as these, episodic as they were 
to the two great topics of Wilkes and 
the Constitution, and the growing dis- 
affection of the American colonies, 
that Chatterton transferred himself 
by his removal from Bristol to London. 
With some of the little incidents men- 
tioned he may even have come into di- 
rect personal contact. If he did not 
go to see Addison’s tragedy of Cato 
at Covent-garden on the 30th of April, 
it is not likely that he missed the op- 
portunity of seeing Garrick in Hamlet 
at Drury-lane on the 2nd of May. 
If the «fine sight” of the lady of high 
quality with the hundred thousand 
pounds’ worth of jewels about her, 
and the three young negresses sup- 
porting her train, did not tempt him 
to the vicinity of the Soho Masquerade 
on the evening of the 7th of May, it 
is not at all improbable that he formed 
one of the crowd that gathered round 
the door of the House of Commons 
that evening on the false expectation 
of seeing Wilkes come to make a row 
and get ‘himself committed to custody 
by the speaker. Even at the distance 
of Shoreditch the rumour of the thir- 
teen boys hanged at Tyburn on the 
morning of the 16th of May must have 
reached him; for common as hangings 
were then, such an occurrence was 
sufficiently unusual to make some com- 
motion through all London. The pro- 
rogation of Parliament on the 19th of 
the same month would be a matter to 
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‘interest him, much more the royal au- 
dience given to the City deputation 
on the 23rd, and Beckford’s famous 
speech. Shoe-lane being one of his 
haunts, the charred ruins of the pre- 
mises of Messrs. Webb and Fry may 
very possibly have attracted his notice 
on the 28th or 29th of May as he pass- 
ed along Holborn; and a daily fre- 
quenter as he was of the coffee-houses 
where the newspapers were to be seen, 
he is sure to have been one of the ear- 
liest and most eager readers of the 
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Public Advertiser containing Junius’s 
powerful letter of May the 28th. 

Nor is all this mere conjecture. Not 
only do we know it asa fact that it 
was part of Chatterton’s ambition in 
coming to London to work himself into 
connexion with the prominent men and 
interests of the day, and above all with 
the notable personages of the Wilkes 
party; we also know it as a fact that, 
to some small extent at least, he suc- 
ceeded in doing so. The evidence of this 
we shall produce in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER III, 


SETTING THE THAMES ON FIRE, 


Caatrerton’s London life, as some 
of our readers must be aware, forms 
the subject of a brief romance from 
the pen of Alfred de Vigny. In that 
writer's pleasing volume of fiction, en- 
titled ‘* Stello,” Chatterton is intro- 
duced as the real hero in the story of 
the so-called Kitty Bell. Kitty Bell 
is a young married woman who keeps 
a pastry-cook’s shop in the neighbour- 
hood of the Houses of Parliament. 
Her cakes and confections are cele- 
brated far and wide, and partly from 
this cause, partly from Kitty’s own at- 
tractiveness, her shop has become a 
habitual lounge of the legislators of 
the country as they pass to and from 
their arduous duties in St. Stephen's. 
Kitty, however, is as virtuous as she 
is pretty ; and though her husband is 
a sulky brute, and the young lords and 
members of Parliament are very assi- 
duous in buying cakes from her fair 
fingers, nothing amiss can be said of 
her. There is one figure, indeed, oc- 
casionally seen hovering about the 
shop, the apparition of which invariably 
discomposes her, especially when her 
husband is near. This turns out to be 
Chatterton, who, having come to Lon- 
don to push his fortune, has, in order 
to be near the Houses of Parliament, 
taken a lodging in Kitty Bell's house. 
Kitty, with her womanly heart, has 
contrived to dive into her mysterious 
lodger’s secret, and to ascertain that 
he is a young man of genius engaged 
in the hopeless task of establishing a 
connexion with the public men of the 
day by means of literary service, and, 
in the meantime, without a penny in 
his pocket. She does all, in the cir- 
cumstances, that fear of her brute of a 


husband will permit. She supplies her 
lodger furtively with tarts; screens 
from her husband the fact that he is 
unable to pay for the garret he occu- 
pies ; and, in short, through pity and 
interest, falls at last most foolishly in 
love with him. Sustained by her kind- 
ness and encouragement, Chatterton 
perseveres in hig enterprise, gets ac- 
quainted with the Lord Mayor Beck- 
ford, and is led to conceive great hopes 
from the promise of his patronage. 
Beckford accordingly calls one day at 
the shop, and, by way of fulfilling his 
promise, offers to make Chatterton his 
—footman! Then comes the catas- 
trophe ; Chatterton in despair com- 
mits suicide, and poor Kitty Bell is 
left to serve out cakes and comfits with 
a heart no more. 

A very pretty story this, with, un- 
fortunately, but one objection to it— 
that it is not true! The true story of 
Chatterton’s London life, one would 
suppose, is to be preferred to the false 
one ; and as the materials for the true 
story were before Alfred de Vigny in 
Chatterton’s own letters, it is a pity 
that he was so far a Frenchman as not 
to pay attention to them. Instead of 
going to lodge at Kitty Bell’s or at 
any other conceivable pastry-cook’s in 
Westminster, Chatterton, as our read- 
ers know, went to lodge at a plasterer’s 
in Shoreditch; and if Providence was 
really so kind to him as to provide him 
with a fair consoler living under the 
same roof, this, as our readers also 
know, can possibly, in the first stage 
of his London career, have been no 
other than the motherly Mrs. Ballance, 
or, at best, that hussy, the landlady’s 
niece, to whom he * used sometimes to 
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be saucy.” And so with the rest of 
the facts. The real progress of Chat- 
terton in his endeavours to make him- 
self known—the real extent of his suc- 
cess in working himself from his stand- 
punct in Shoreditch into connexion 
with the metropolitan men and inte- 
rests of the day, as summarily describ- 
ed in last chapter—is to be gathered, 
so far as it can be gathered at all, from 
his own letters. 

Chatterton’s second letter to his 
mother was written on the 6th of May 
(Sunday !), or after Chatterton had 
been exactly ten days in London. It 
is as follows: — 


* Shoreditch, London, May 6, 1770. 


“Dear Motner, —I am surprised 
that no letter has been sent in answer 
to my last. I am settled, and in such a 
settlement as I would desire. I get 
four guineas a month by one magazine ; 
shall engage to write a History of Eng- 
land and other pieces, which will more 
than double that sum. Occasional es- 
says for the daily papers would more 
than support me. What a glorious 
prospect! Mr. Wilkes knew me by m 
writings since I first corresponded wit 
the booksellers here. I shall visit him 
next week, and by his interest will in- 
sure Mrs. Ballance the Trinity House. 
He affirmed that what Mr. Fell had of 
mine could not be the writings of a 
youth, and expressed a desire to know 
the author. By the means of another 
bookseller I shall be introduced to 
Townshend and Sawbridge. I am quite 
familiar at the Chapter Coffee-house, 
and know all the geniuses there. A 
character is now unnecessary; an au- 
thor carries his character in his pen. 
My sister will improve herself in draw- 
ing. My grandmother is, I hope, well. 
Bristol’s mercenary walls were never 
destined to hold me—there, I was out 
of my element; now, lam init. Lon- 
don!— good God! how superior is 
London to that despicable place Bristol! 
Here is none of your little meannesses, 
none of your mercenary securities, which 
disgrace that miserable hamlet. Dress, 
which is in Bristol an eternal fund of 
scandal, is here only introduced as a 
subject of praise—if a man dresses well, 
he has taste; if careless, he has his own 
reasons for so doing, and is prudent. 
Need I remind you of the contrast? 
The poverty of authors is a common 
observation, but not always a true one. 
No author can be poor who understands 
the arts of booksellers; without this 
necessary knowledge the greatest genius 
may starve, and with it the greatest 
dunce live in splendour. This know- 


ledge I have pretty well dipped into. 
The Levant man-of-war, in which T. 
Wensley went out, is at Portsmouth, 
but no news of him yet. I lodge in one 
of Mr. Walmsley’s best rooms. Let 
Mr. Cary copy the letters on the other 
side, and give them to the persons for 
whom they are designed, if not too much 
labour for him. 

‘*IT remain yours, &c., 

**'T. CHATTERTON. 

‘* P.S.—I have some trifling presents 

for my mother, sister, Thorne, &c.” 


[Here follow the letters to various 
Bristol acquaintances which Mr. Cary 
was to copy out and give them] :— 


‘Mr. T. Cary.—I have sent you a 
task—I hope no unpleasing one. Tell 
all your acquaintances for the future to 
read the Freeholder’s Magazine. When 
you have anything for publication send 
it to me, aad shall most certainly ap- 
pear in some periodical compilation. 
Your last piece was, by the ignorance 
of a corrector, jumbled under the con- 
siderations in the acknowledgments, but 
I rescued it, and insisted on its appear- 
ance. Your friend, 

“F.. 

** Direct for me, to be left at the Chap- 

ter Coffee-house, Paternoster-row.” 


‘“* Mr. Henry Kator.—If you have not 
forgot Lady Betty, any complaint, re- 
bus, or enigma, on the dear charmer, 
directed for me, to be left at the Chap- 
ter Coffee-house, Paternoster-row, shall 
find a place in some magazine or other, 
as I am engaged in many. 

** Your friend, 
“T, CHATTERTON.” 


** Mr. Wm. Smith—When you have 
any poetry for publication, send it to 
me, to be left at the Chapter Coffee- 
house, Paternoster-row, and: it shall 
most certainly appear. 

** Your friend, 


“T. OP 


‘“* Mrs. Baker.—The sooner I see you 
the better. Send me, as soon as possi- 
ble, Rymsdyk’s address.” (Mr. Cary 
will leave this at Mr. Flower’s, Small- 
street). 


** Mr. Mason.—Give me a short prose 
description of the situation of Nash; 
and the poetic addition shall appear in 
some magazine. Send me also what- 
ever you would have published, and 
direct for me, to be left at the Chapter 
Coffee-house, Paternoster-row. 

* Your friend, 
*T, CHATTERTON.” 


“ Mr. Matthew Mease—Begging Mr. 
Mease’s pardon for making public use of 
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his name lately, I hope he will remember 
me, and tell all his acquaintance to read 
the Freeholder’s Magazine for the future. 
“'T, CHATTERTON.” 

“Tell Mr. Thaire, Mr. Gaster, Mr. A. 
Broughton, Mr. J. Broughton, Mr. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Rudhall, Mr. Thomas, Mr. 
Carty, Mr. Hanmor, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. 
Ward, Mr. Kalo, Mr. Smith, &e., &c. to 
read the Freeholder’s Magazine.” 


This is certainly pretty well after 
only ten days in Listen. We fear, 
indeed, that there is a good deal of 
bragging in the letter, intended to 
convey to his Bristol acquaintances a 
more favourable impression of the pro- 
gress he had already made in the great 
metropolis than the facts, as known to 
himself, exactly warranted. Still, it 
is evident that Chatterton, when he 
wrote the letter, was in high spirits. 
Reducing the expressions of the letter 
to the real substance of fact, on which, 
as it seems to us, they may have been 
founded, we should be inclined to say 
that the information here given re- 
specting the extent of Chatterton’s 
success in introducing himself to notice 
during his first ten days in London, 
amounts to something like this:— 
«‘ Being a young fellow of prepossess- 
ing appearance and address, and being 
gifted as we know with a sufficiently 
ood opinion of himself to prevent 
any of that awkwardness in meeting 
strangers which arises from excessive 
modesty, he had made the best use he 
could of the slight hold he had on Fell, 
Hamilton, Edmunds, and Dodsley ; 
had gone to their places of business 
rhaps oftener than they cared to see 
im; had talked with them, made pro- 
als of literary assistance to them, 
compelled them into saying something 
that could be construed as encourage- 
ment; had got from them hints as to 
other quarters in which they could 
apply ; had probably, by their advice, 
turned his hopes towards the great 
book-mart of Paternoster-row, where 
all sorts of speculations he might help 
in were going on; and had thus at 
last found himself referred to that 
celebrated place of resort for the book- 
sellers of the day and their literary 
workmen, the Chapter Coffee-house. 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his Hand- 
book of London, has provided us with 
an extract relative to this once famous 
rendezvous, which will serve to give us 
amore distinct idea of it as it was in 
Chatterton’s time; and, the house 
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being still extant, those who desire to 
perfect this idea by acquaintance with 
it in its present condition, may do so 
at the expense of a mutton-chop any 
afternoon they are in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Paul’s. 


“And here my publisher would not 
forgive me, was I to leave the neigh- 
bourhood without taking notice of the 
Chapter Coffee-house, which is frequent- 
ed by those encouragers of literature 
and (as they are styled by an eminent 
critic) “not the worst judges of merit,” 
the booksellers. The conversation here 
naturally turns upon the newest publi- 
cations; but their criticisms are some- 
what singular. When they say a good 
book, they do not mean to praise the 
style or sentiment, but the quick and 
extensive sale of it. That book is best 
which sells most; and if the demand for 
Quarles should be greater than for 
Pope, he would have the highest place 
on the rubric-post.”— The Connoisseur, 
No. 1, Jan. 3lst, 1754.” 


Here, then, among the talking 
groups of booksellers, we are to fancy 
Chatterton a daily visiter during the 
first week or two of his stay in town— 
reading the newspapers, listening to the 
conversation, getting acquainted with 
‘*the geniuses” of the place, and giving 
very small orders to the waiters. The 
Chapter Coffee-house was evidently a 
great place in his eyes; and every 
shilling spent in it he probably regard- 
ed as a good investment. All his Bris- 
tol friends were to address their letters 
to him there, and not to his lodging 
at Shoreditch. 

More particularly, however, Chat- 
terton’s hopes at the period of his first 
settlement in London, seem to have 
rested on the intimacy he had struck 
up with Mr, Fell. We have already 
communicated to the reader our im- 
pression of this personage, as a gentle- 
man in a connected 
in some way with Wilkes, and employ- 
ing his own broken energies, and the 
capital of other people, in the publi- 
cation of the Freeholder’s Magazine. 
His reception of Chatterton, we have 
said, seems to have been, and probably 
from the state of his own circumstances, 
more frank and cordial than that of 
any other of the booksellers Chatterton 
called upon. A kind of mutual un- 
derstanding seems, indeed, to have been 
at once established between them. On 
the one hand, as we guess, Chatterton 
was to have the pages of the Free- 
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holder’s Magazine thrown open to him; 
on the other hand, Fell, to whom the 
service of a clever contributor on any 
other terms than those of hard cash, 
was probably a great convenience, was 
willing to remunerate his young friend 
with plenty of promises, and in the 
mean time with the benefits of his ad- 
vice and countenance, and as much 

raise as he liked. The prospect of 

eing introduced to Wilkes was, it 
would appear, the most attractive bait 
that could be held out to Chatterton ; 
and we greatly fear Fell made the most 
of the fact. ‘‘I assure you, Mr. Chat- 
terton, Mr. Wilkes has a high opinion 
of you; he has more than once asked 
me about writings of yours; and when 
I told him that you were not eighteen, 
‘Upon my soul I don’t believe it, Mr. 
Fell,’ said he ; ‘so young a man could 
not write like that:’ these were his 
very words.” Such, as we infer from 
Chatterton’s own account, was the sub- 
stance of much of his conversation with 
Fell. How much of sincerity there was 
in the farther promise on the part of 
Fell, that he would introduce Chat- 
terton to Wilkes, we can hardly say, 
There is, certainly, however, some 
bragging in the manner in which Chat- 
terton announces the promised intro- 
duction to his mother. “I shall visit 
him (Wilkes) next week, and by his 
interest will insure Mrs. Ballance the 
Trinity House” (7. e, the charitable al- 
lowance granted out of the funds of 
this foundation to the widows of de- 
serving seamen). Chatterton, we fully 
believe, had shrewdness and sense 
enough, with all his inexperience and 
his good opinion of himself, to know 
that he was putting a little strain on 
the truth here. And so also, probably, 
in the matter of the other proposed in- 
troduction to the two popular alder- 
men, Townshend and Sawbridge. On 
what foundation he rested his hopes of 
the “four guineas a month by one 
magazine,” and as much more by an 
engagement to write “a history of 
England and other pieces,” we cannot 
distinctly ascertain ; we incline to think, 
however, that the greater part of this 
was involved in the Fell dekaslaty and 
that, saving perhaps, as we shall after- 
wards see, some dependence on the 
more substantial facts of the Town and 
Country and the Middlesex Journal, 
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Chatterton’s real chances of the receipt 
of metropolitan guineas were, at this 
stage, wholly laid out on the somewhat 
problematical success of the Freeholder’s 
Magazine. To read the Freeholder’s 
Magazine and to address his letters to 
the Chapter coffee-house in Paternos- 
ter-row, were his two injunctions to his 
friends at home after he had been ten 
days in London. 

One of Chatterton’s communications 
to the Freeholder’s Magazine has been 
disinterred; and it may be taken as a 
specimen of the articles with which he 
favoured the publisher of that periodi- 
cal, and which Mr. Wilkes so much 
admired. It is a letter addressed to 
that unfortunate minister, Lord North, 
and signed T. C.; somewhat in the 
style of Junius, of course; and really 
as clever as the productions of any 
other of the would-be Juniuses of the 
day. The following is the opening 


paragraph :— 


“My Lorp,—There is not, perhaps, 
a more exalted and refined pleasure than 
that which we feel from the contempla- 
tion of the great and illustrious charac- 
ters of antiquity. Indeed, we partake 
so much in their exploits, that, while we 
read, we may be said ‘ to live o’er each 
scene. What threw me into this train 
of reflection at present, my Lord, was 
reading the history of my favourite 
prince, Caligula. What a happiness 
must it have been, my Lord, to have 
lived under the auspicious reign of that 
emperor, who was as munificent in re- 
warding merit, as he was sagacious in 
the discovery of it! Indeed he took 
such a fatherly care in providing for the 
good of his subjects, that at last, dis- 
covering a genius where it was least ex- 
ected, in his horse, I mean, he advanced 
fim to the first honours of the State. 
The Emperor had, no doubt, my Lord, 
suffered by theignorance and misconduct 
of former counsellors; and, willing to 
appease the justly-incensed people, he 
did not choose anything for a minister, as 
some later monarchs have done, but he 
took to support the weight of govern- 
ment this faithful and generous beast of 
burden.” 


And so, for the present, we leave 
Chatterton, fairly engaged in his at- 
tempt to set the Thames on fire—the 
Freeholder’s Magazine for his lucifer. 
match ! 
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RECENT TRAVELS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN AND THE EAST.* 


Ir is seldom that we find all the quali- 
ties necessary to form the historian and 
the traveller united in the same person. 
The historian is generally a person of 
studious and retired habits, not accus- 
tomed to hardship, or patient of bodily 
labour, but possessed of indefatigable 
industry and untiring perseverance. 
His knowledge of the world is drawn 
more from the well-digested opinions 
of others than from his own personal 
experience; and he is better qualified 
for compiling, analysing, and classify- 
ing facts, than for the study of human 
nature. The traveller, on the other 
hand, is seldom a book-worm; the 
smell of the midnight oil offends his 
olfactory nerves. ‘The information he 
possesses has been acquired by contact 
with the world. Quick inapprehending 
traits of character, and in estimating 
and comparing separate individualities, 
he reads men’s minds. Addicted to 
the worship of the pure scenes of na- 
ture he exults in all the joys of the 
rugged mountain and the sunny mead. 
It is his province to examine and in- 
struct us in the “ multorum urbes et 
mores hominum,” and to lay before us 
the fruits of his observations; and it is 
always with regret that we find a tra- 
veller who is fitted for the task he has 
impozed upon himself, wasting those 
hours (which might be so much more 
profitably employed) in a vain effort to 
usurp the place of the historian; and 
diluting and adulterating the really im- 

ortant information he presents, with 
ong extracts from hanks with which 
the public are already familiar. It is 
the principal recommendation of the 
works mentioned at the foot of this 
page, that they are, to a great extent, 
free from these faults; and that the 
authors, instead of informing us of 
what they have read, give us, generally, 
the results of their personal experience, 


and tell us what they have heard and 
seen. 

The most important as well as the 
most novel portion of the works before 
us is Mr. Christmas’s description of 
the Balearic Islands, of which little or 
nothing is known in England. We 
propose, therefore, to commence our 
notice of these works, with a short 
sketch of the present social condition 
and habits of these interesting island- 
ers, referring our readers for further 
information to the source to which we 
are indebted for the greater portion of 
the materials we have made use of. 

Mr. Christmas’s qualifications for 
the study ofthe institutions and habits 
of the Balearic Islanders, were a dis- 
position to investigate fairly and im- 
partially, good introductions, and a 
sufficient knowledge of the language to 
mix freely, and receive his impressions 
directly from the middle and humbler 
classes of society. Thus provided, dif. 
ficulties will be speedily unravelled, 
and valuable facts presented to our ob- 
servation. He claims, and we willingly 
accord him, the merit due to an im- 
partial observer; and, moreover, he 
appears to have been a wise and dis- 
creet traveller, always adapting him- 
self to the circumstances in which he 
was placed by accident or necessity, 
and making use, as his motto, of the 
eastern proverb, “ Fortunate is the 
man who expects nothing, for he shall 
never suffer disappointment.” In this 
spirit he reminds us that ‘luxury is 
an exotic among the hardy and tem- 
perate races of Castile and Andalusia ; 
civility does not grow in Catalonia; 
cleanliness is not to be expected in the 
Papal States; freedom of ingress and 
egress is much cramped where Austria 
rules; and all over Germany every- 
thing more than a single portmanteau 
is a nuisance on the railway.” Deter- 
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mined to bear with equanimity all 
the minute inconveniences to which 
travellers in a foreign country must 
necessarily subject themselves, and ac- 
companied by the happiest of all 
companions—a cheerful mind, he never 
disgusts us with tedious complaints of 
trifling annoyances, but relates his mis- 
haps in a serio-comic tone, and appears 
ever buoyant on the sea of adversity. 

The Balearie Archipelago is a group 
of islands lying to the east of Spain, in 
the Mediterranean, between the paral- 
lels 37° and 41° north latitude, and 
between the second and fifth meridians 
of longitude east from Greenwich. It 
consists of Majorca, Minorca, and 
Ivica, and a great number of smaller 
islands, few of which are inhabited. 
Palma is the principal city of the 
Archipelago ; it is the capital of Ma- 
jorea, and is strongly fortified; the 
streets are narrow, but clean, and well 
drained; and the entire city, though 
not, perhaps, so eastern in its appear- 
ance as some of the great Moorish 
cities of southern Spain, is sufficiently 
so to give it a semi-oriental character. 
The eaves of the houses at each side 
of the street project so far that they 
nearly meet, and thus almost make a 
roof to the street, to which it gives a dim 
and sombre aspect that harmonises 
agreeably with the perfect quietude 
and luxurious repose of the city. The 
upper stories are supported by stone 
columns, sheltering the footpath, and 
often forming an arcade. The first 
story presents a balcony, with its veil 
or blind of striped linen; and here the 
Palma damsel may be seen among her 
flowers, or engaged at her work, and 
singing snatches of African songs, and 
sometimes shooting at the passer-by, 
out of her dark almond-shaped eyes, 
the most destructive glances. There 
isa broad rambla, planted with trees 
at each side, and furnished with stone 
benches :— 


‘“‘Here the population of Palma do 
what they call ‘ —- the cool,’ when 
the business of the day is over; and 
here are carried on many of those little 
flirtations, from which the Majorcans, 
innocent as they are, are not wholly 
free. Here, too, are cafés, where ices, 
agraz-frio, orgeat, and other cooling 
luxuries, are to be obtained, and where 
the ‘cigareto’ is sometimes seen be- 
tween rosy lips. Great varieties of 
costume prevail, every man deeming 
himself at liberty to wear what kind of 
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attire is most pleasing in his own eyes, 
so that the Majorcan fashions are oc- 
casionally more characterised by diver- 
sity than by elegance. As the evening 
advances, the various groups scatter ; 
the promenaders disperse; the twink- 
ling lights one by one disappear; the 
cafés are closed; gaiety has given way 
to the soft, voluptuous silence of a Me- 
diterranean night; and the gas—for 
they have gas at Palma—the gas alone, 
remains to light the sereno, or watch- 
man, as he goes his rounds, and chants 
his long-drawn, plaintive ery, ‘most mu- 
sical, most melancholy.’” 


Everything appears to conduce to 
the peace and calmness which prevails 
amongst the inhabitants of this tran- 

uil region. Save in particular locali- 
ties, there are no carriages, no street 
criers, no sign of hurry and earnest 
business, no reviews, little street mu- 
sic, the exchange is empty, and locked 
up, and there are no beggars! To 
this we must add, that «the climate 
approaches as nearly to perfection as 
possible ; abundance and cheapness of 
excellent provisions exist, and romantic 
scenery both by land and sea.” The 
communication between these islands 
and the rest of the world takes place 
but once a week; the post is, aheoes 
fore, hebdomadal, and thus one more 
element of calmness is added to those 
that characterise these gentle people, 
who appear rather the creatures of a 
poet’s reverie than the denizens of this 
busy and anxious globe. The charac. 
ter of these islanders, if the picture 
by Mr. Christmas be not overdrawn, 
surpasses in excellence (in all respects 
but one) almost every description of 
any civilised people we have ever had 
the pleasure of perusing. In Majorca, 
locks are almost useless; and no one 
thinks of securing his property against 
robbers, for robbers there are none. 
Petty larceny is almost as unknown as 
highway robbery ; and in a period of 
twelve years there had been but two 
cases of assassination in the island, and 
even these were not committed by the 
inhabitants, but by Catalan seamen, 
in the port of Palma; ‘‘so that were 
the nobility less fond of living a little 
beyond their income, and were the 
Jews with their ready money absent, 
and were going to law a less favourite 
amusement, the courts of justice might 
be closed from one year’s end to the 
other, and nobody would feel the loss.” 
Life and property are more secure in 
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Majorca than in Great Britain. Where 
differences arise between the lower 
classes, they are adjusted in a sum- 
mary manner with the fists; but even 
in these pugilistic encounters, the va- 
liant combatants are careful not to 
hurt each other ; and it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that passions so careful- 
ly poised and controlled in moments of 
excitement, leave no trace of ill-will or 
rancour, after what they consider ‘*am- 
ple satisfaction” has been received. It 
1s jen asserted in the island, that 
evil-minded and turbulent spirits be- 
come, after a short residence there, 
humane and gentle; and our author 
seems to think that the assertion is not 
wholly without foundation, and that 
the want of sympathy with all that is 
fierce and uncharitable, and the ex- 
ample of a quiet and inoffensive peo- 
ple, pursuing their honest calling in 
good humour and the bond of peace, 
cannot fail to have a beneficial effect 
on even the most ferocious dispositions. 

It must be admitted that this is the 
bright side of the Majorcan character, 
and that the islanders are not wholly 
free from many faults that act as draw- 
backs to this delightful picture. The 
populace are, to a great extent, | 
and slothful, ignorant and supersti- 
tious. They are also much addicted to 
smuggling, carried on, not at the risk 
of life, or *‘hair breadth ’scapes i’ the 
imminent deadly breach,” for this 
would be foreign to the inoffensive 
and gentle nature of these people, but 
by a regular system of contraband 
traffic, based on treaties entered into 
with the customhouse officers, in con- 
sideration of payments regulated ac- 
cording to a fixed scale of charges ; 
nor do the characters of the people 
appear to be seriously affected by the 
extent to which smuggling is carried 
on. ‘They are fond of amusement, and 
observe most rigidly, but not with 
puritanical morality, the numerous 
feasts and holydays of their Church ; 
and it must be a matter of sad reflec- 
tion that these people, who are in other 
respects above all praise for their sim- 
plicity and innocence, look with almost 
total indifference upon personal virtue. 
The following extract gives a descrip- 
tion of a thing by no means uncom- 
mon—a masked ball held in the church 
itself !|— 


“There is one particular kind of 
dance, called ‘el baile dels cocies,’ which 


is always performed there, and which is 
perpetrated on this wise. The per- 
formers are nine in number; two are 
called diablos, and affect an attire as 
diabolico as they can invent, not forget- 
ting horns, hoofs, and a tail; one is 
called the lady, la dama, and the beard, 
mustache, and embrowned complexion 
tend, doubtless, to set off the feminine 
apparel; the remaining six are called 
cocies. These all go, accompanied by 
the rest of the revellers, to the church, 
where mass is celebrated, and a sermon 
in Mallorquin preached; hitherto the 
maskers have kept in the porch, but 
now they enter the church, and a dance 
is commenced in the centre, of which the 
chief characteristic is, that it sets all 
grace and elegance, and (considering 
the place) decorum itself at defiance ; 
every kind of tumbling, antic, and buf- 
foonery takes its turn. The diablos and 
cocies, armed with thick sticks, cudgel 
heartily all gentlemen whom they can 
get near, and thoughthere are frequently 
broken heads, yet there has never been 
known any serious breach of the peace 
to result from these gambols.” 


In the general appearance of the 
country, and in the customs, institu- 
tions, and Moorish costume of the peo- 
ple, we still find much remaining that 
recalls to our minds their half-African 
origin, The pes wear loose, 
wide drawers of blue cotton tied under 
the knee, the legs bare, and the head 
covered with a twisted handkerchief. 
On holydays they attire themselves in 
a blue mantle of cloth, and wear a 
hat, the brim of which is the size 
of an ordinary loo-table! It follows 
that no door in the island, except the 
church door, is sufficiently wide to 
admit a peasant with his hat on, and he 
is accordingly obliged to do with his 
hat what our great-grandmothers were 
obliged to do with their hoops, to in- 
troduce it sideways through the door. 
This hat exceeds in size an English 
umbrella. The priests wear the same 
description of hat, but they roll up 
the rim on both sides, so that it re. 
sembles a huge cylinder placed length- 
ways upon the head, and extending 
two feet in front and as much behind, 
The women wear the African bornouse, 
a long dress of blue cotton, enveloping 
the head as well as the person, or 
else a corset and short petticoat sur- 
mounted by the rebozillo, which last 
is considered indispensable at fétes. 


It is generally made of white calico, 
covers the head, gathers close round the 
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throat, and then falls in plaits, more or 
less graceful, over the breast. The 
face is thus framed, as it were, in white, 
and it sets off to some advantage the 
black hair and dark soft eyes of the 
Majorcan village belles. It does duty 
for a good deal of clothing, which might, 
could, would, should, or ought to be 
underneath; so that on festival days, 
when the rebozillo is made of fine trans- 
parent cambric, the young damsels are 
rather liberal than chary in the display 
of their attractions.” 


They are very partial to village fes- 
tivals. The bagpipe is the national 
instrument ; and dancing is kept up 
by all with the greatest spirit. The 
expense of these village fiestas is de- 
frayed in rather a novel manner; each 
dance is danced by a single pair, and 
the privilege of dancing alone, at the 
beginning of the ball, is purchased at a 
high price, and, after eager competition 
on the part of the rest of the company, 
the second dance costs less, the third less 
again, till at last the price becomes 
nearly nominal. Out of this fund the 
expenses of the village ball are paid. 
The faithful lovers walk together to 
the dance, not arm in arm, for that 
would be considered highly indelicate, 
nor separately, for that would be con- 
sidered insensible, but linked together 
by the little fingers. After the first 
dance has been concluded the lover 
dances no more with the lady of his 
choice, but he sits upon the ground, 
holding her fan and handkerchief, and 
watching with admiring eyes the grace- 
ful gyrations she and her partner, per- 
haps some quondam rival, are perform- 
ing. After marriage each man, as in 
Spain, takes his own wife to dinner, 
dancing with her first, and sits by her 
side as she unfatigues herself. 

Among the higher classes the ladies 
live for the most part in great seclu- 
sion. The principal portion of the 
house is always surrendered to their 
use; and a visit to the gentlemen 
of the family will not bring a person 
into contact with the fair sex, nor 
will a visit to the ladies make one ac- 
quainted with their lords and masters. 
The saya and mantilla were, tilllately, 
the favourite dresses of the ladies of 
Majorca, but this graceful old Spanish 
dress is gradually becoming obsolete ; 
and whilst French habits are altering 
the characters of the upper classes, 
Paris is dictating fashions to Palma. 

There are, or at least, until lately, 
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there were few places in which family 
pride was carried to so ridiculous an 
extreme as in the Balearic Archipelago. 
The nine chief barons or solars who 
accompanied Don Jaime in his con- 
quest of these islands, founded families 
which still exist, and have always af- 
fected, even among the nobility, to 
form a separate class, possessed of 
peculiar privileges and honours; in 
their treaties one with the other, as- 
suming the language and deportment 
of petty sovereigns, and contracting, 
until lately, no marriages with any out 
of their narrow circle. Twenty years 
since one of these families refused 
to give a daughter to a grandee of 
Spain, and captain-general of a pro- 
vince, on the ground of inequality of 
condition; and a still more ridiculous 
instance occurred about ten years 
ago. A Majorcan nobleman, of great 
wealth and of noble descent, having 
become enamoured of one of these 
princesses, requested her hand of her 
father, but the proposal was [treated 
with disdain. owever, after a time, 
as the young lady was deeply attached, 
and as her lover possessed every quali- 
fication, but the one, to make him not 
only eligible but sought after, the lady’s 
parents condescended to tell him that al- 
though, from the inferiority of his blood, 
they could not give him their daughter, 
yet that if he chose to carry her off 
they would extend to him their pardon, 
and receive the runaway pair with pa- 
rental forgiveness, To this proposition 
the marquis replied, with the haughti- 
ness befitting his Castilian descent, 
that he was under no necessity of steal. 
ing a wife; and ultimately their con- 
sent was given, and thus the charmed 
circle was broken. 

This feeling of family pride is very 
similar to that which obtained in Ire- 
land until very modern times, and 
which can scarcely be said to be even 
bs wholly extinct. An anecdote re- 
ated of M‘Dermot, Prince of Coola. 
vin, illustrating this feeling, will proba- 
bly be remembered. The prince never 
suffered his wife to sit at table with 
him, although his daughter-in-law was 
permitted to that honour, as she was 
descended from the royal family of 
The O’Conor. Three gentlemen of 
fortune once waited upon him, and he 
received them, saying to the first— 
**You are welcome ;” to the second 
(who was of true Milesian descent), 
«You may sit down;” and to the third 
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(who was unfortunately of English ex- 
traction), ‘1 know nothing of you!” 

The most usual phrase to express 
uncontaminated nobility, is to say that 
such a one ‘es tan noble como las nueve 
casas ;” and among the many ridiculous 
customs that arose from this overween- 
ing pride was one that enjoined the 
condition, that when a nobleman died, 
and his house came by descent to an- 
other family, no member of which was 
willing to reside in it, that it should be 
permitted to fall todecay. Mr. Christ- 
mas saw a fine palace, the residence of 
the late Marquis de Reguer, actually 
uninhabited for this reason. These 
are remains of feudal barbarism which 
must fade away before the progress of 
knowledge and the practical and uti- 
litarian spirit of modern times. 

Although in family pride and osten- 
tation the inhabitants of the Balearic 
Islands may resemble the Ir’ 41, in an- 
other point, at least, they far surpass 
them—in the high value they set upon 
human life. But in these allusions to 
our countrymen, we refer more to the 
past than the present. We have al- 
ready stated that murders are of very 
rare occurrence, and consequently ca- 

ital punishments are seldom inflicted. 
oo such occasions, instead of this 
awful ceremony being treated with 
levity, and turned into a degrading 
and brutalising spectacle, the larger 
portion of the more educated, and not 
a few of the others, shut themselves up 
in their houses, lest they should be- 
come, even by chance, spectators of a 
scene so frightful. A few years ago 
some soldiers were shot in the Plaza, 
at Palma, and upon that occasion a 
great many of the inhabitants left the 
town in order to avoid hearing the dis- 
charge of that musketry that was to 
sound the death-knell of a human crea- 
ture. What a contrast is this to the 
demoralised crowds that collect here 
from distant parishes, and press round 
the scaffold with such a greedy appe- 
tite—that grows by what it feeds on— 
to witness, in savage exultation, the 
last agonised moments of a life surren- 
dered as an atonement for fearful 
crimes, to the outraged laws of the 
land. 

Here, as well as throughout the 
Spanish dominions, the punishment of 
death is inflicted by the garrote vil, the 
culprit being placed in a chair, and 
strangled by the pressure of an iron 
collar fastened round his neck. For- 


merly criminals were hanged, as in 
England; and it was customary to give 
a free pardon to the prisoner if “the 
rope, whilst being used, broke. It 
was soon observed that ropes became 
extremely brittle ; and this was pre- 
sently traced to a pious fraud on the 
part of the clergy, who, actuated by a 
desire to save human life, were in the 
habit of soaking the rope in diluted 
acid, whilst laying their hands upon it 
under the pretence of blessing it. Ac- 
cordingly, the rope, in part “corroded, 
became unable to support the weight 
of the wretched criminal. 

A very singular trait in the character 
of these otherwise kind and generous 
people is, the marked contempt, or 
rather the persecuting spirit, with which 
they treat, and have treated for ages, 
the “* Chuetas,” or descendants of those 
Jews who embraced the Christian faith 
in the days of the persecutions of the 
Holy Inquisition. They still form a 
separate and despised class, and their 
sad and heart-broken appearance tells 
too truly the tale of their sufferings. 


** The Count Dembowsky, being hos- 
pitably received by a gentleman of small 
estate at Alcudia, observed in the course 
of the evening, that among the many 
persons who came to pay their respects 
was one whom all the rest treated with 
marked contempt, and who, with down- 
east looks and melancholy air, seemed 
neither to resent nor think this treat- 
ment at allextraordinary. ‘ Who,’ said 
he, ‘is this man who has met with so 
bad a reception?” ‘He is a dog of a 
Chueta; one whose Jewish ancestors 
turned Christians in order not to be ex- 
yelled from the island. Madre di Dios! 
com can a Christiano viejo y rancio 
[an old and rancid Christian—what a 
term !] endure the presence of a wretch 
with Jewish blood in his veins ?’” 


Another example will show the esti- 
mation in which the Chuetas are held; 
but we sincerely hope, and in fact, are 
almost satisfied, that the statement is 
a little exaggerated :— 


** A Chueta, some time previously, had 
proposed marriage to a woman of bad 
character. ‘No,’ she replied, ‘though 
you are rich, and I am infamous, I am 
better than a Chueta, and I would rather 
continue my present way of life than 
marry one?” 


True to the tradition of their race, 
the Chuetas eschew all connexion with 
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the soil and all heavy manual labour, 
and have thus got into their hands al- 
most all the petty traffic of the islands; 
and for this reason the inhabitants feel 
an almost invincible dislike to engage 
in trade, for fear they should be con- 
founded with the Chuetas. Thus self- 
created obstacles cut off the inhabitants 
from those great elements of progress, 
trade and commerce ; and bigotry, as 
is invariably the case, recoils with da- 
maging effect upon its own parents. 

It may be as well to mention here 
that between the years 1645 and 1691, 
according to a list published by the 
Inquisition, three men and one woman, 
natives of Majorca, were burned alive 
for Judaism; thirty-two more, who 
perished miserably in the dungeons of 
the Holy Office (probably under the 
agonies of the rack), had their corpses 
publicly burned ; fifteen were fortunate 
enough to escape from the sacred dun- 
geons and parental care of those to 
whom is confided the gospel of peace, 
and were only burned in effigy; and 
two hundred and sixteen more were 
imprisoned, many of them subjected to 
torture, and were finally received into 
the bosom of the Church. 

We cannot leave this topic without 
giving a short extract from the official 
report made by Colonel Lemanoir, of 
the 9th Regiment of Polish Lancers, 
by the direction of Marshal Soult, of 
the demolition of the Palace of the In- 
a at Madrid in the year 1809. 

n doing sO, we are, perhaps, wander- 
ing a little from the direct thread of 
our discourse ; but, for all that, we are 
dwelling upon matters and indisputable 
facts—particularly at a time like the 
present—of grave and momentous im- 
port. This will be our apology. The 
Colonel, in his report, describes their 
forcible entry into the Palace, ‘‘ where 
wealth and splendour were to be seen 
everywhere. The floors and walls were 
highly polished, and the marble-mosaic 
inlaid with exquisite taste.” They 
sought the instruments of torture, and 
found them not; nor did they find 
anywhere the dungeons in which it 
was said that human beings were en- 
tombed alive, and subjected to un- 
heard-of cruelties, At last they were 
on the point of retiring, being assured 
by the holy fathers that no such things 
existed, and that they were harmless 
and calumniated people, when Colonel 
Delille bethought himself of pouring 
water upon the marble flags that paved 
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the room. Alas! for the reign of the 
Inquisitors. In the joinings of some of 
the flags the water disappeared very 
quickly ; they raised one of them—a 
subterranean passage was discovered, 
and the Inquisition in all its horrors 
stood revealed ! 


** From this chamber we passed to the 
right, and found small cells extending 
the whole length of the edifice. But 
what a spectacle presented itself to our 
eyes! How the beneficent religion of 
the Saviour had been outraged by its 
professors! These cells served as dun- 
geons, where the victims of the Inquisi- 
tion were immured, until death relieved 
them from their sufferings. Their bo- 
dies were left there to decompose, and 
that the pestilential smell might not in- 
commode the inquisitors, ventilators 
were made to carry it off. In the cells 
we found the remains of some who had 
died recently, whilst in others we found 
only skeletons chained to the floor. In 
others we found living victims of all 
ages and both sexes—young men and 
young women, and old men up to the 
age of seventy, but all as naked as the 
day they were born! . About 
one hundred persons were rescued from 
their living tombs, and restored to their 
families. Many found a son or a daugh- 
ter, a brother or asister. Some found 
no one |” 


Without wishing to infer any neces- 
sary connexion between the two sub- 
jects, let us now glance at some of the 
peculiarities in the religious observ- 
ances of the Majorcans. The cathe- 
dral of Palma is described as a hand- 
some edifice, and appears to have been 
completed by funds raised in a rather 
novel manner. It was commenced by 
Don Jaime the Conqueror; but the 
work languished during succeeding 
reigns, and pious gifts and death-bed 
legacies were in vain recommended, 
and all the artillery of priestcraft 
brought to bear; it was not till the 
vanity of these most vain islanders was 
enlisted in the work that it really pros- 
pered. The right to emblazon a coat- 
of-arms on the key-stones of the central 
arches was sold for the sum of one thou- 
sand Majorcan livres. The expedient 
was a happy one; and the money con- 
tinued to flow in until every available 
place in the roof of the nave and choir 
was filled with the bearings of some 
Majorcan noble. Vanity did more than 
piety. In the centre of the choir stands 
the sarcophagus of Jaime II., the son 
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of the Conqueror. ‘In this, but en- 
closed in a chest of red-pinewood, rests 
the body of this pious and amiable 
prince,—if indeed a body can be said 
to rest, which is liable to be drawn out 
to gratify the curiosity of any idle tra- 
veller.” The corpse is embalmed, and 
is shown to every person who desires 
to see, and probably to pay for seeing 
it. The head is much mangled—for 
the king, who died in the odour of sanc- 
tity, is venerated as a saint, and every- 
thing that belongs to him is held equally 
sacred. Thus it has happened that all 
his teeth have been stolen by the pious 
as precious relics, and that his appear- 
ance is consequently ghastly, the lace- 
rated mouth being open and distorted. 

The church of Palma boasts, among 
other relics, of the possession of one of 
the thirty pieces of silver—a Rhodian 
tetradrachm—the genuineness of which 
has been often attested by miracles. 
Also two maces, with heads elaborately 
worked in filagree of silver, with verses 
from the Hebrew psalter engraved 
round them. They are very ancient, 
and evidently once belonged to a Jew- 
ish synagogue; but as the priests are 
not acquainted with Hebrew or Arabic, 
they are shown as maces taken by Don 
Jaime from a mosque, and they are 
said to be adorned with verses in Ara- 
bic from the Koran. 

Another instance of gross superstition 
is found in Minorca, in the Monastery 
of Monte Toro. The Moors called the 
mountain ‘‘ El Tor” the height, which 
name has been corrupted into “ Monte 
Toro.” But not satisfied with this, a 
legend has been invented by the monks, 
of a sacred bull who tossed, trampled, 
and gored all Jews, Turks, infidels, and 
heretics, but behaved towards the mem- 
bers of the true Church in the most 
orthodox manner, so as to prove, like 
« Bernard Cavanagh the fasting man,” 
in more modern times, that they were 
indisputably the favourites, as he was 
the inspired messenger of heaven. 
There are also sundry legends of his 
powers in distinguishing true relics 
from fraudulent substitutions, and va- 
rious other miracies did he at sundry 
times and in divers manners perform, 
all of which edifying and wondrous 
history will be found painted neatly in 
compartments of the chapel of the 
Monastery of Monte Toro. 

Whether it be through the agency 
of this legend or otherwise, so, at least, 
it is, that occasionally some truant son 
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is brought back, amid great rejoicing, 
to the bosom of Mother Church. A 
case of this kind occurred just before 
Mr. Christmas’s visit. A Protestant 
sailor, one of the most ignorant of his 
class or of any nation, was taken ill 
and received into the hospital :— 


“They tried to induce him to declare 
himself a Roman Catholic, but without 
success ; he was obstinate, and did not 
comprehend their arguments. At last, 
having failed in interesting him about his 
soul, they tried to interest him about his 
body, and assured him that he would 
not be allowed Christian burial, but 
would certainly be thrown into the sea 
unless he were converted! It was long 
before this atrocious falsehood had its 
effect ; but the result was that the poor 
fellow yielded, and an instance was given 
to the world of a conversion, not to es- 
cape perdition, but to secure a burial— 
perhaps the only one on record. Great 
was the gratulation of the priesthood, 
and many the services of triumph per- 
formed in the Church of Sta. Maria del 
Mar, and, I believe, in other churches 
also, on account of this recovery of a 
Protestant.” 


The year 1849 witnessed the intro- 
duction into Majorca of a species of 
amusement apparently totally at va- 
riance with the habits of the people— 
a fiesta de toros.” A bull-fight has 
been so often described, that it is not 
necessary to go over the same ground; 
but the announcement of a series of 
** fungions” excited no small amount 
of interest in Palma. The perform- 
ance was, however, grossly mismanaged 
by the directors, and but little under- 
stood by the audience. The bulls 
(which had been imported from Spain) 
had not yet recovered from sea-sickness, 
and were, in Castilian parlance, ‘ too 
bland ;” they were quiet, well-disposed, 
inoffensive quadrupeds, that would 
have grazed contentedly in some rich 
pasture, far removed from the strife 
of the arena, from one end of the year 
to the other; accordingly, the per- 
formance was, to a great extent, a 
failure, attended ‘with more noise 
than connoisseurship, and more ap- 
ea than approval.” We cannot 

elp feeling gratified that the intro- 
duction of such a barbarous pastime 
was, for the present at least, to a great 
extent foiled; the more so, as it is one 
of those things that gradually grows 
upon the fancy of the most gentle and 
kindest hearts, undermining our better 
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principles, and inducing us to smother, 
for the sake of a few moments of de- 
graded gratification, every feeling that 
elevates and does honour to human 
nature. Mr. Christmas says :— 


“Those who first turn aside their 
eyes with horror, soon learn to take a 
deep interest in the scene. English la- 
dies, resident in Madrid, rival their 
Spanish friends, and all the well-founded 
prejudices against the exhibition are for- 
gotten ! 

**T once saw a horse fearfully gored 
at Barcelona, and the picador who rode 
him coolly dismounted and, with a pock- 
et-knife severed the protruding entrails, 
and then compelled the wretched animal 
to face another bull; and the gentle 
Catalonian dames present rather ap- 
proved of the act for its economy than 
execrated it for its unspeakable inhu- 
manity !” 


The climate of the Balearic Isles is 
one of the finest in the world, and were 
it not for the great fear—the supersti- 
tious terror—entertained there, as well 
as, to a smaller extent, almost all over 
the Continent, of the infectious nature 
of consumption, it would offer great in- 
ducements to such of our countrypeo- 
ple as labour under any delicacy of the 
chest or lungs; for such persons the 
climate is most suitable. In other re- 
spects some portions of the islands la- 
bour under considerable disadvantages, 
Ague is very prevalent in Alcudia, the 
second place in point of rank in Ma- 
jorca; and there it is proverbially said 
that the inhabitants are divided into 
three classes—those who have the ague, 
those who are recovering from it, and 
those who are just going to have it. 
In Minorca water is Very scarce. The 
rain that falls upon the roofs is collect- 
ed in cisterns, The first water that 
flows down is thrown away; the rest 
is carefully saved, and after depositing 
a thick sediment it is fit for use. 
Should a cistern become foul, a few 
small eels are thrown into it; if that 
should prove unsuccessful, some myr- 
tle-tops are superadded; and should 
that fail, the dirty water is allowed to 
flow out, and the cistern is thoroughly 
cleaned. We presume that the last 
ingenious contrivance succeeds in most 
cases. In the advancement of know- 
ledge, and in many other respects, as 
well as in physical advantages, Mi- 
norca is decidedly inferior to, Majorca. 

Before we take our departure from 


the Balearic Isles, we present the read. 


er with the following anecdote, which 
at once offers a specimen of Mr. 
Christmas’s narrative talents, and 
throws no small amount of light upon 
the trifles that influence the conduct 
of a weak and narrow-minded govern- 
ment. Italy has lately afforded many 
examples not a whit less absurd :-— 


‘*In the year 1840, when the civil war 
in Spain was raging with great fury, a 
general expectation seemed to prevail 
that the Carlists would make a descent 
upon Majorca, and all the athalaiahs, or 
watch-towers, were manned to give the 
earliest notice of any hostile appearance. 
The governor kept the garrison perpe- 
tually on the alert, and vexed the is- 
landers a great deal by his unnecessary 
caution. At length a cause seemed to 
call for its exercise. A venerable old 
priest in the neighbourhood of Valde- 
mosa, awoke one night from dreams 
caused by indigestion, under a strong 
impression that brigands were in his 
house, and that his life was in danger. 
Greatly alarmed, he screamed for assist- 
ance; his housekeeper, hearing his cries, 
supposed her master was in the hands 
of murderers, and began also to shriek 
as loud as she could. Her shrieks con- 
vinced the unlucky old gentleman that 
she had been seized by the robbers, and 
was undergoing the most unheard of 
tortures. Horror-struck with this idea, 
he redoubled his exclamations, and she, 
for a similar reason, redoubled hers, 
and here the matter might have drop- 
ped. Had their house been at a dis- 
tance from other habitations, they would 
have screamed until they were hoarse, 
and then left off, and the morning would 
have dissipated their fears ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the neighbourhood took the 
alarm, and, as they knew there were no 
brigands in the island, they decided, 
without further deliberation, that the 
Carlists had landed. The panic spread; 
the Captain-general was made aware of 
what was imagined to have happened, 
and sent for the priest. Now, whether 
the old gentleman was ashamed of con- 
fessing that he had been frightened at 
nothing, or whether he really fancied he 
saw armed men, he deposed before the 
Captain-general that he had seen the 
Carlist army! The troops were called 
out, martial-law proclaimed, and the is- 
land was declared in a state of siege. 
Hours passed —days passed, and no 
Carlists appeared, until the Captain- 
general began to think that he had, in 
some unaccountable manner, been made 
a fool of. But he decided on one thing 
—that the priest would not have dream- 
ed about the Carlists if he had not 
wished for them; and, therefore, he 
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shut the poor old man up as being him- 
self a Carlistaand a fuccioso. For three 
months, however, the state of siege con- 
tinued before the people were allowed 
to conduct their business without mili- 
tary superintendence.” 


We now take leave of these most 
interesting people, again expressing 
our satisfaction at the very successful 
manner in which Mr. Christmas has 
put together, in a light and pleasing 
manner, so much novel and useful. in- 
formation. It is not, however, so easy 
to take one’s departure from these Is- 
lands. To do so itis necessary toembark 
on board a Spanish steamer for Barce- 
lona. Let us follow our travellers to the 
vessel. The steam was up, the suiling 
hour had arrived, the passengers were 
on board, everything was ready, but 
the vessel could not weigh anchor—for 
it rained! and till the rain ceased the 
steamer would not depart. It rained, 
however, all day and the next night, 
and the next day and the next night ; 
and not till the third morning did the 
bright sun shine ; and at last at noon 
the gallant El Mallorquin was ready 
to get under weigh ; but it was delayed 
for several hours whilst the cook was 
procuring certain dainty viands con- 
sidered indispensable for a sixteen- 
hours’ journey, by a considerable mer- 
chant of the place—a ‘‘ Mediterranean 
alderman”—a little man, half face, half 
corporation, who would have fully an- 
swered Horace’s description of a happy 
man—. 

+ —— totus, teres, atque rotundus.”’ 


At last the command was given to 
weigh anchor; but a thought struck 
the Mediterranean alderman with the 
force of lightning. The cook was 
sent for again, and appeared like a 
culprit :— 

** Have you any lemon ice ?” 

*¢ No, senor.” 

** No! and J on board !” 

The guilty cook was struck dumb at 
the tender pathos of this remonstrance, 
and rushed on shore to make amends 
for his negligence, whilst el vapor, cap- 
tain, and passengers had to wait three 
hours and a half, chewing the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancy. All misfor- 
tunes, however, must have their end, 
and at last the steamer got under 
weigh. 

Nothing can be more disgraceful 
than everything connected with Spa- 
vish steamers. ‘The discipline is bad, 
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the charges exorbitant, the delay vex- 
atious and unmeaning, the accommo- 
dation wretched, and the dirt into- 
lerable. All the best Mediterranean 
steamers have English engines and 
English engineers. Mr. Christmas saw 
a pair of boilers that had been taken 
out of aSpanish vessel then in harbour ; 
they had been scarcely used three 
months, when, so deplorably had they 
been mismanaged and abused, that an 
English engineer was called in. «* What 
will it cost,” he was asked, “to put the 
engine, boiler, and all, in working or- 
der?” ** About 1500 dollars,” replied 
the physician of cast iron. The captain 
appeared electro-struck, and imme- 
diately performed sundry capers and 
an appropriate dance about the deck, 
accompanied with a liberal supply of 
exclamations, anything but compli. 
mentary to him of cast-iron celebrity. 
However, the spirit of his dream under- 
went a change, for he again sent for 
the English engineer a few days after- 
wards. A Spaniard had undertaken, 
in the interval, to execute the work, 
and having taken the machinery to 
pieces in a careless manner, found 
himself utterly unable to put together 
again its  disjected members.” The 
English engineer now found himself 
unable to undertake the work for less 
than 2000 dollars! It is right to say 
that the Spanish government, wise in 
its own generation, gives every encou- 
ragement to English engineers. 

Robberies are at present extremely 
rare in Spain, and where they do occur 
the gentlemanly deportment of the rob- 
bers is almost a compensation for the 
injury they do ;— 

“ Nothing he does or seems 
But smacks of something greater than himself," 


An Englishman was once accosted 
on a lonely road by a ruffian, “Sir,” 
said he, *‘ you have my coat on; may 
I trouble you for it.” ‘The Englishman 
drew out a pistol, telling the fellow he 
was mistaken. Sir,” said the robber, 
**T perceive I am—it was an equi- 
vocation ;” which signifies in Spanish a 
mistake. 

The following ‘ apostolic adventure” 
is characteristic and well told :— 


“ The secretary of a certain great and 
wealthy man, being sent by his employer 
on important business from Madrid to 
Toledo, was obliged to go alone. It so 
happened that there was a band of rob- 
bers infesting the road between Madrid 
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and Toledo at that time, who had digni- 

fied themselves with the title of /os doze 
Apostolos ! and as they were twelve in 
number each had a particular denomina- 
tion. These gentry unfortunately met 
our friend the secretary, and in the 
course of their conversation with him 
ascertained who he was, and where he 
was going. They intimated their inten- 
tion to relieve him of any superfluous 
cash or valuables he might have about 
him. 

“** Willingly, caballeros,’ replied he ; 
and ‘indeed the more so, as, save my 
watch and a ring, both of which are very 
much @ su disposicion de uds, all that I 
have with me isnot mine, but Don ——’s, 
and he will not allow me to be a loser in 
his service.’ 

‘« * What you say, caballero, is very 
much to the purpose. Let us see what 
you have.’ 

**The scrutiny was unsatisfactory. 

*** We shall trouble you to give us 
what you were so good as to name, but 
you must pa us to observe, that it is 
highly unbecoming an hidalgo of such 
distinction as Don , to allow his 
secretary to go about soill provided ; so 
in order to impress this on his mind, and 
on the minds of persons similarly situ- 
ated with himself, you will not take it 
amiss if we request you to denude your- 
self of your apparel, in order that we 
may scourge you with the stirrup-lea- 
thers, as much as, in our judgment, na- 
ture will bear, and the exigencies of the 
case require.’ 

“* ¢ Gentlemen,’ said the secretary, ‘I 
would venture most respectly to suggest 
to you, first, that if Don - had 
contemplated my having the singular 
good fortune to meet with your wor- 
ships, he would have sent his remit- 
tances, not in paper, but in specie; 
secondly, that as he does not particu- 
larly care about the state of my skin, 
the proceeding you were so obliging as 
to allude to, would bea punishment, not 
to him who is the guilty person, but to 
me who am altogether innocent; and 
thirdly, that you have, as a mark of my 
high esteem for you, all that I have 
about me in the slightest degree dispos- 
able.’ 

** ¢ Senor mio,’ said the leader, ‘ it is 
impossible not to be struck with the 

judgment and good sense which you dis- 
play, and as a compliment to it, you 
shall go away with whole bones; but 
pray remember not to disgrace your 
employer by travelling again with so 
short a purse, for you never know what 
you may be asked for.’ 

*“*¢Caballeros, I will bear in mind 
your caution. Would it be unreason- 
able to ask you for my ring, which con- 
tains my late mother’s hair, and my 
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watch, without which I should not know 
what o’clock it is ?’ 

*** Your worthy mother was a lady 
of great merit; but as we are all bre- 
thren, she was our aunt, and it would 
not be respectful in us to part with her 
hair; and as to the watch, we want 
ourselves, from time to time, to know 
the exact hour.’ 

‘* Gentlemen,’ said the secretary, ‘I 
would submit, with great deference to 
your superior judgment, that I am ra- 
ther hardly dealt by.’ 

*** Valga me Dios,’ exclaimed the 
chief; ‘ we are humane beyond example 
to you. The horse is not yours, and 
you complain about a ring and a watch, 
This is St. Andrew, and this St. James, 
peace be to them, and I am St. John— 
carajo! I should like to know how you 
would have come off, had you fallen into 
the hands of St. Paul!” 


As we are anxious to direct our at- 
tention to Mr. Beldam’s travels in Italy 
and the East, let us now, in order to 
join him, embark with Mr. Christmas 
from Marseilles for Genoa, in his Nea- 
politan Majesty’s mail packet Vesu- 
vius, a beautiful steam-ship, English 
built, with English engines, and com- 
manded by an officer who had finished 
his nautical education under English 
commanders. Among the passengers 
are two nuns, the eldest about twenty- 
five years of age, rosy, plump, and 
black-eyed, and, if there be any truth 
in physiognomy, without any special 
vocation for the cloister. They had 
travelled alone to Marseilles, and were 
going to Rome, where the eldest was 
to undergo the necessary ceremonies 
previously to being made superior of 
their convent; and they would have 
been wholly unprotected in the sea 
voyage, were it not that they met ca- 
sually a Roman dress-maker and mil- 
liner—not a very exemplary person to 
have the charge of young nuns—who 
matronized them on their journey. 
She was accompanied by her son, ‘a 
young gent,” whose conduct and con- 
versation were neither respectful nor 
respectable :— 


“The arch demureness which they 
put on was most edifying ; their minds 
seemed entirely unformed; but their 
peep into the world, such as it was, 
evidently afforded them unlimited satis- 
faction. I spoke to them a little on re- 
ligious subjects, but they were quite 
children in mind. One of our officers 
seemed to take much delight in opening 
the eyes of their minds ; but I question 
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greatly if his instructions were of a 
strictly theological character, or calcu- 
lated to enhance the delights of a con- 
ventual life.” 


In Genoa, out of a population of 
120,000, there are 14,000 monks, friars, 
nuns, and ecclesiastics of various kinds, 
alla dead weight upon society, and, 
of course, supported altogether by the 
industrious members of the communi- 
ty. No wonder that the people are 
beginning to tire of priestcraft. 

fr. Beldam’s travels took place in 
the course of the years 1845-6. The 
greater portion of the volumes before 
us were written at that time, but with. 
out the intention to make their inci- 
dents public; and its completion ap- 
pears to have been recently undertaken 
** principally at the suggestion of cer- 
tain friends, who appeared to think 
that some of the topics were applicable 
to present times.” From the long de- 
lay that has occurred, many of the 
events narrated have lost their inte- 
rest, and much that was fresh and novel 
at the time has since become stale, flat, 
and unprofitable. In the case of Italy, 
this is the more to be regretted, as the 
author had paid many former visits to 
that delightful country, and was al- 
ready well acquainted with most of its 
classic scenes, and with the social con- 
dition and feelings of the people. He 
was, therefore, competent to form an 
opinion on the stirring events that have 
lately played so important a part, still 
increasing in importance, in the history 
of Europe. Of this, the author ap- 
ars fully conscious; and notwith- 
standing all the advantages of former 
acquaintance (and the title of his book), 
but a small portion of it is devoted to 
*‘Italy.” The gorgeous sun, the tro- 
pical vegetation, the strange customs, 
the hallowed associations, and the ever- 
unfolding incidents of the fatherland 
of the human race, tempted him with 
irresistible force to direct his eager pil- 
grimage to the regions— 
* Where morn, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sows the earth with orient pearl.” 


One of the most — signs of 
the times, both in Italy and Greece, 


and even in Turkey and the East, is 
the respect paid toeducation. Its ne- 
cessity, both to the stability of the 
Government, the tranquillity of the 
State, and the preservation or promo- 
tion of civil and religious liberty, if 
the minimum of freedom that exists in 


Italy deserve the name of liberty, is 
universally acknowledged; and the 
eagerness with which it is sought there, 
gives it almost the appearance of pre- 
paration for the coming storm. In 
Greece it is making astonishing pro- 
gress; and there is a spirit of inquiry 
abroad, and a hungering and thirsting 
after knowledge, the extent of which 
can scarcely be imagined in a country 
that has remained dormant and folded 
in ignorance for so many dreary years ; 
and it is a proud thing for Athens to 
say that she has at present a larger 
portion of her rising population under 
competent instruction than any other 
city in the world. The almost unaid- 
ed exertions of the Rev. John H. Hill, 
and his excellent lady, are beyond all 
praise ; and they have at present in 
their schools upwards of four hundred 
children, of different religions, receiv- 
ing a Scriptural education. 

Thisis very gratifying ; but with such 
facts before us, ought we not to pause, 
and ask ourselves seriously, for it is a 
matter of serious moment, whether we 
have made a proper use of our Medi- 
terranean dependencies, the Ionian 
Islands and Malta, and whether we have 
employed the great influence we un- 
doubtedly possess, to further the true 
religion? We have constantly been 
bending before foreign powers, and 
making concessions after concessions, 
vainly awaiting the reciprocity that 
never comes, and have only received 
insult and injury as our reward. In 
Malta we have compelled our Pro- 
testant troops to grace by their pre- 
sence the ceremonials of the Roman 
Church; we have placed a Roman 
Catholic governor in that island to 
watch over and, perchance, to betray 
English interests, and have permitted 
him to drive from her shores those 
whose misfortunes and dangers plead- 
ed more strongly than eloquence, in a 
language never before unheeded by 
Britons’ ears, and whose only crime 
was the one we ourselves committed, 
when we bravely shook off the yoke of 
superstition and tyranny. In Corfu, 
too, the protecting power sits in a state 
of dignified indifference (whilst Roman 
encroachments are constantly occur- 
ring), and seems “ to care for none of 
these things.” 


Of the Maltese Mr. Beldam says :— 


‘‘There is probably no community 
under the sun more completely priest- 
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ridden than the Maltese. Their nume- 
rous clergy are at all times disposed to 
assert their superiority over every other 
Christian sect. Malta is, further, over- 
run with religious orders—Agostiniani, 
Dominicani,Carmelitani, Teresiani, Fran- 
cescani, and the Pope knows what be- 
side; to which must be added as many 
varieties of convents, all eagerly engaged 
in disseminating their dogmas, under the 
never-tiring direction of Jesuit emissa- 
ries, 


To counteract this the English have 
but lately made any exertions; the 
first Protestant cathedral has but lately 
been erected at Valetta; but their ef- 
forts are still far short of the energy of 
the Roman Catholics. British apathy, 
however, in Malta and the Ionian Is- 
lands, is more than compensated by 
exertions crowned with success in re- 
moter regions. 

In the Greek Church, the priests are 
permitted to marry; but by an over-. 
curious interpretation of St. Paul's di- 
rections, he is only allowed one wife, 
and cannot, in the event of her death, 
marry another; so that the wife of a 
Papas is taken more care of than falls 
to the lot of women in general. Mr. 
Christmas saw a priest carrying a huge 
dish of goat’s mutton to the baker’s 
(i. e., to the public oven); and the 
reverend gentleman will often, it is 
said, undertake the whole household 
cares, and will be seen engaged in 
the “ family washing,” whilst his cara 
sposa reclines in luxurious ease upon 
a sofa. 

Before we leave the islands of the 
Mediterranean, we must call the atten- 
tion of the reader to a series of en- 
gravings on stone, illustrating some of 
the most remarkable scenes in the 
Tonian Islands, Greece, and Constan- 
tinople. The title of the work has 
already been mentioned. The views 
are drawn from nature, and on stone, 
by Mr. Henry Cook, and embody the 
recollections of a tour taken by himself, 
inthecompany of Lord Ward. They are 
remarkably well executed, and will not 
fail to convey to the mind a strong im- 
pression of the grandeur and beauty of 
the principal places they visited. ‘The 
engravings are slightly tinted, and are 
accompanied with a few sheets of de- 
scriptive letterpress ; but even without 
the letterpress, the engravings will 
speak for themselves, and materially 
assist the reader of any modern travels 
in these localities. We therefore feel 
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much pleasure in recommending them 
ublic notice. 

Ve shall now take leave of Mr. 
Christmas for a time, and accompany 
Mr. Beldam in his tour to the Kast. 
The journeys to and from Egypt af- 
ford but few novelties; let us, there- 
fore, join him in an Egyptian village: — 


‘* The huts, as usual, were little bet- 
ter than kennels, for which, indeed, they 
seemed far more adapted than for the ac- 
commodation of humanbeings. Groups 
of haggard women were employed in do- 
mestic affairs, or idly standing about ; 
litters of naked children were rolling on 
dust heaps ; and packs of mangy dogs 
were whiling away their time betwixt 
sleep and starvation, To these animals 
a bone, unless it were stolen from a 
Moslem’s grave after a tough struggle 
with a jackal or a vulture, would have 
been a dainty which they never dreamed 
of. The women were clad in the cos- 
tume of the lowest class. A tattered 
open chemise of blue cotton, fastened 
round the waist with a handkerchief, a 
scanty shawl of the same material on their 
heads—which the more modest of them 
gathered round their faces on our ap- 
proach—and a suffocating nose-bag of 
black crape, composed the whole of their 
toilet, excepting certain coins worn in 
the hair by some of them, and copper 
bracelets on the arms of a favoured few.” 


These ladies, however, were not in- 
sensible to the passion to please, which 
no degree of human misery can eradi- 
cate, and however regardless of minor 
proprieties, had not neglected to im- 
prove their charms, by tattooing the 
forehead, lips, and chin, and copiously 
applying kohl and henna to their eye- 
lashes and fingers. 

At Cairo, the melancholy but pleas- 
ing custom, so often alluded to in Holy 
Writ, still prevails, of females watch- 
ing at the tombs of their relatives and 
friends; nor can anything be more 
natural or tender than to see those who 
are the last to leave the dying pillow, 
the first in their visit to the consecrated 
sepulchre. 


‘* I could never behold,” says Mr. Bel- 
dam, ‘‘those muffled forms, hastening 
before sunrise to the place of burial, or 
sitting in silent groups around the last 
relics of domestic affection—sights so 
common throughout these regions— 
without sympathy and emotion.” 


It is a pity that the traditions and 
superstitions of the East are not always 
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the emanations of principles equally 
pure. In all Mahommedan countries 
a custom, traces of which may still be 
found in Ireland, prevails, of paying 
extraordinary reverence to idiots—in 
most cases more knaves than fools. 
This is founded on a superstitious be- 
lief that their spirits are in heaven; 
and such asupposition, by encouraging 
comfort and protection, is not without 
itsadvantages. In Mahommedan coun- 
tries the veneration for them is carried 
to an extent, of which we can only say, 
that it leads to a violation of all order 
and decency, and toscenesofoutrageous 
scandal, 

Another superstition that prevails in 
the East is a dread of the Evil Eye. 
Whatever appears to attract from the 
stranger more than ordinary attention 
or admiration is supposed to be under 
its influence. One of Mr. Beldam’s 
party a ning to admire a very 
pretty child, an old man who was lead- 
ing it “instantly took the alarm, seized 
the child’s clothes, shook them vio- 
lently, and spit on the ground; but 
being charged with a wish to break 
the charm, he seemed ashamed, and 
denied it.” Probably the people have 

ood cause to dread the “Evil Eye” 
in a country where life and property 
are so insecure from the hand of the 
powerful, and where an ardent gaze 
of admiration at any of your weaker 
neighbours’ goods and chattels, may 
lead to a transmutation of possession, 
by a short and quick process, that 
leaves even the proceedings of the In- 
cumbered Estates Court far and away 
behind. 

In spite of all we have heard of the 
hardships that must be endured by 
travellers in the Desert, it would ap- 
pear, - Mr. Beldam’s account, to be 
quite a luxurious mode of living. Hav- 
ing chosen a suitable spot for the en- 
campment in the Desert, it was cleared, 
of coarse herbage and loose stones, 
under which reptiles might harbour. 
The tent was then pitched, and sand 
heaped round it. The floor was after- 
wards covered with a fine close mat- 
ting, and over this a carpet was spread. 
Sheepskins formed their beds. They 
had camp-stools and a table, sheets, 
blankets, counterpanes, mosquito-cur- 
tains, and an Arabian lamp, “ the 
soft reflection of which, on the many- 
coloured dome of the tent, produced a 
very pleasing effect.” The culinary 
department would have done honour 
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to M. Soyer. Twenty hens, slung in 
a coop from a camel’s back, travelled 
through the desert enjoying their ride 
amazingly, and growing fatter and 
fatter every day. The Arabs, hovering 
round, were ange ready to supply 
them with fat lambs, and we may pre- 
sume much else; here, however is a 
usual bill of fare in the traveller’s own 
words :— 


“* Breakfast.—Tea, coffee, hot rolls 
and English butter, cold fowls, or other 
meat, and milk. 

‘* Lunch, en route.—Cold meat, bread, 
English cheese, and fruit. 

‘* Dinner.—Soup 4 la Julienne; roast 
or boiled mutton; fowls, vegetables, rice, 
maccaroni; pancakes of the most deli- 
cious kind; a variety of condiments, and 
a dessert. 

** Tea and coffee at bedtime ; liqueure 
and stout for those that liked them ; 
abundance of Nile water preserved in 
glass bottles, and Latakia of the finest 
quality.” 


The great drawback to a journey in 
the Desert appears to arise from the 
necessity of using the camel. The 
«¢ gentle and patient camel” will vainly 
seek for a good character in the 
volumes before us. He is represented, 
not as gentle and patient, but as ‘“‘one 
of the most vicious of brutes ;” always 
discontented and lazy, he cries out be- 
fore he is hurt, and is at once ludicrous 
and disgusting. His pace is seldom 
more than two miles and a-half in the 
hour; but they can be pressed, on an 
emergency, into a pace of ten to twelve 
miles. When browsing on the sha 
thorny plants of the desert, of whic 
they are extremely fond, it is often 
very difficult to make them, in police 
parlance, “‘move on.” ‘‘When urged 
by a stroke rather smarter than 
usual, he would whirl round until I 
was almost giddy; and on finding 
that this did not succeed, he would 
make an odd growl, and, twist- 
ing his long neck completely about, 
look me full in the face with the most 
ludicrous expression of wounded inno- 
cence and indignant remonstrance.” 
The camel is, moreover, often addicted 
to biting, and so delicate, that if over 
weighted he soon breaks down, and if 
once he begins to flag he seldom rallies. 
The principal tracks in the desert are 
strewn with his bones; and this is, in 
fact, the surest indication that the tra- 
veller is in the right way. 
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We regret that the portion of Mr. 
Beldam’s work which is dedicated to 
his account of the Holy Land does 
not give us the same amount of plea- 
sure we had anticipated. It abounds 
too much in dry facts and matters of 
detail. It wants that novelty of inci- 
dent and vividness of description which 
ever falls on the mind fresh like dew; 
and, consequently, it has more the 
appearance of a compilation from the 
works of Richardson, Korte, Dr. 
Robinson, the author of the ‘‘ Biblical 
Researches,” Lord Nugent, the Rev. 
George Williams, late Protestant chap- 
Jain at Jerusalem, Lord Lindesay, 
*‘ Kothen,” ** The Crescent and the 
Cross,” and other modern writers, than 
the results of personal research and 
experience. He resembles, to a slight 
extent, the interpreter through whom 
he received his impressions; he ad- 
dresses us—but not in the language 
of the soul; he conveys the fact—but 
the force and feeling are not there. 
This was, perhaps, the necessary result 
of a work compiled from notes—and 
probably very short ones, too—taken 
four or five years before. Thus the 
lights and shadows of character, and 
the softer touches of nature, that give 
so many charms to descriptive history, 
are, for the most part, wanting. For 
instance, the following commonplace 
passage must have conveyed a different 
impression to the author's mind at the 
time he wrote it, from that which it 
conveys to the reader :— 


‘A little further we met a moun- 
taineer of very extraordinary appear- 
ance, who passed us with hasty strides, 
followed by several attendants ; he was 
rather short, but exceedingly muscular ; 
had the face of a lion (!), and a profusion 
of black shaggy hair falling on his shoul- 
ders ; his dress was a simple tunic, and 
he carried a hunting-spear. Hercules 
or Samson might have bequeathed their 
portraits to this sturdy Druse.” 


We feel almost inclined to ask—did 
they ? 

The following sketch, however, of 
a domestic scene in a garden in Pales- 
tine, near the Mount of Olives, is an 
exception to our criticism :— 


**The children were amusing them- 
selves in swings suspended from the 
beams; young persons of a larger 
growth were beating tambours and 
cymbals ; the more elderly were quietly 
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enjoying the juvenile frolics, while do- 
mestics stood round to keep guard and 
wait on their mistresses. It was a 
pleasant domestic picture, and, being 
the first we had witnessed, we stopped 
for a few moments, albeit at a very re- 
spectful distance, to look on; not so far 
off, however, but our presence was ob- 
served, anda negro girl was quickly 
despatched to request we would with- 
draw. Ina case so entirely within the 
discretion of the ladies, we could not, 
of course, remonstrate, and so, though 
treated, as we thought, rather hardly, 
we moved on.” 


The annexed description of the old 
Cadi of Mecca is also piguant. He 
was returning to Constantinople with 
a seraglio of twelve or fourteen women 
of different ages and complexions, most 
of them young and well-looking, and 
attended by a proportionate number of 
slaves and domestics. The quarter- 
deck was assigned to the exclusive use 
of the ladies :— 


“They remained night and day on 
mats and cushions, holding little or no 
communication with each other—gene- 
rally gazing, indeed, on the sea, but 
sometimes inquisitively examining the 
movements of the Europeans. The 
Cadi himself, the ‘ pater gregis,’ a ca- 
daverous-looking old man, with a long, 
melancholy visage and a grey beard, 
spent his whole time cross-legged by 
their side; sometimes playing with a 
favourite child, and at others directing 
suspicious glances at us. Evidently 
wondering at the inscrutable decrees of 
Providence which permitted the exis- 
tence of a race of Giaours; and, worse 
still, allowed them to build ships and 
navigate seas, over which the faithful, 
with their wives and daughters, were 
compelled to travel in their abhorred 
company, and subjected to their pre- 
sumptuous inspection.” 


Let us now glance at some of 
the social institutions of Mahommedan 


countries. Even in their land Chris- 
tianity may, perhaps, learn a lesson of 
mercy. 

Slavery in the East has never reached 
the depth of crime and degradation to 
which it has been brought in Christian 
lands. Servitude does not necessarily 
imply degradation. The Eastern slave 
has never been transformed into a mere 
moveable chattel; he has never been 
wholly deprived of the right of accu- 
mulating and enjoying property ; with 
the removal of his chains the ban of 
slavery falls; manumission is encou- 
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raged, and with good abilities and 
good conduct, promotion and pros- 
perity are almost sure to follow. Be- 
tween the slave and his master there is 
no antipathy of race or colour; he 
does not feel himself a stranger in the 
land; but he sees around him many 
who were once as he is, and who have 
risen from one preferment to another, 
till they have obtained the highest rank 
in the country. The Mameluke chief- 
tains were all originally slaves, and an 
officer who lately married the old 
Pacha’s daughter at Cairo, was also 
originally a slave ; even two or three 
such instances in a century will strip 
servitude of half its horrors; and it is 
impossible for the Moslem who knows 
that, perhaps, his mother and wife 
were once bought and sold, can treat 
with much contempt those that fill the 
same position in the social scale. A 
man’s spirit is never broken, nor his 
human sympathies utterly eradicated, 
till all hope be crushed ; and this can 
only happen in Christian servitude ! 
Whatever form, however, slavery may 
assume, it is impossible for a moment 
to uphold any system that enables 
money to put a fellow-creature, with- 
out regard to age or sex, under the 


control and in the absolute power of 
another, whose conduct must exercise 
so great an influence upon him; an 
influence, the effects of which may, 
perhaps, extend beyond the narrow 


confines of temporal concerns. Here 
is a tableau extracted from a visit to 
the slave-market :— 


‘Among the younger classes, but 
sitting apart from the rest, were two 
Abyssinian girls, just drawing into wo- 
manhood ; their complexion was not 
darker than that of women of the south 
of Europe ; their features were small, 
extremely regular and pleasing. Lean- 
ing with one arm on the ground, and 
the other round her companion’s waist, 
these elegant and lightly clad figures 
appeared to great advantage, with a 
profusion of dark tresses falling ,over 
their delicate shoulders. Having some 
suspicion that they were Christians, we 
desired Mahomet to inquire; but he 
returned with a report that we were 
mistaken. Meanwhile the girls per- 
ceived the interest we were taking in 
them, and supposing us, no doubt, to be 
purchasers, they looked wistfully at us, 
and then clasped each other more closely, 
as if resolved not to part. It is proba- 
ble they were sisters, and were already 
dreading the fatal hour of separation.” 
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In Turkey, slavery is diminishing 
very much; white children cannot be 
sold without a firman from the Sultan ; 
the sale of Georgian and Circassian 
women is a contraband traffic; and the 
bazaar for the sale of Nubian slaves is 
open only twice a-week. 

All writers concur in describing the 
physical condition of the peasantry in 
Syria and Palestine, Egypt and Tur- 
key, and, in fact, wherever the religion 
of Mahomet has spread its blighting 
influence, as being most deplorable. 
Nor can we discover in the dark ho- 
rizon the least glimmerof hope shining, 
even afar off, save in the great want 
of society, a pure and elevating reli- 
gion. Until a fanatical and demoral- 
ising creed, a compound of sensuality, 
sloth, and savage brutality, shall have 
been displaced, and shall utterly dis- 
appear before a more ennobling and 
charitable faith, the development of the 
energies of free-will, and the latent 
possibilities of excellence, will be sought 
invain. Itis, therefore, with pleasure 
that we find in the volumes before us 
a confirmation of the opinions of almost 
all modern travellers, that intolerance, 
which unfortunately is making such 
progress where the influence of Rome 
prevails, is rapidly disappearing in 
Mahommedan countries, and that, as 
obstacles are removed, Christianity is 
advancing — passu. A French 
church has lately been erected, by the 
permission of the Sultan, just outside 
the walls of Constantinople, with a 
handsome steeple, from which the 
peals of Christian bells, summoning 
the congregation to prayer, sound 
daily over the City of the Sultan. This 
effect is to a great extent due to the 
disinterested efforts of a few, whose 
labours in the promulgation of truth 
are indefatigable. The advantages of 
education are universally acknowledged 
and encouraged ; and it only requires 
that instruction should be judiciously 
afforded, to create a revolution in the 
feelings and habits of the Orientals, 
the effects of which will be felt in 
states unborn, and generations yet un- 
known. 

European engineers, ship-builders, 
architects, physicians, surgeons, artil- 
lery-men, engravers, mechanists, &c., 
are considered so indispensable, that 
they receive every protection, and are 
not permitted to suffer the least annoy- 
ance. They are considered “ good 
people,” but for want of belief predes- 
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tined to Jehanum, and that punishment 
is considered sufficient. But with the 
respect paid to the individual, respect 
is gradually extended to the religion 
he professes, and toleration, succeeding 
persecution and contempt, will soon be 
succeeded by admiration and profes- 
sion. At Cairo, the efforts of the Pro. 
testant mission are eminently success- 
ful. The schools under the care of 
Mr. and Mrs. Leider comprised in 
1846Mahommedans,Copts, Armenians, 
Greeks, Roman Catholics, and Protest- 
ants, who were taught, in addition to 
the usual branches of education, the 
English language ; and they were also 
instructed, by the permission of their 
friends, in the leading truths of Chris- 
tianity. To this was added a female 
school, comprising 150 girls, under the 
special care of Mrs. Leider, assisted by 
a Syrian lady. The male pupils ex- 
ceeded that number; and thus under 
one roof were congregated in unity and 
love, the types of hostile races and 
creeds,—varying in complexion, reli- 
gion and blood,—people whom a com- 
mon benefit had never gathered toge- 
ther before, and who seldom met save 
in bloodshed and carnage, and the 
din of the battle-field. The Ameri- 


can mission at Beyrout is equally suc- 
cessful; and, in fact, in most of the 
principal cities the ‘glad tidings of 
great joy” are now preached, and al- 
most invariably with some degree, at 


least, of success. The society for im- 
proving female education must be also 
particularly mentioned among the be- 
nefactors of the East; and under the 
efforts of many more, treading in their 
steps, it is evident that the fabric of 
the false prophet has been shaken in a 
manner that must before long even- 
tuate in its destruction. 

We fully agree with Mr. Beldam 
that Mahomet’s system was altogether 
a retrograde movement, solely and ob- 
viously designed to gratify a low and 
debasing sensuality, and to gain influ- 
ence by pandering to the gross immo- 
rality of his followers. 


“Tf one would know what Mahomme- 
danism really is, he must study it in the 
harems. It was there that the prophet 
unveiled himself; it is there that the 
Moslem, still concealed from the eyes of 
the world, and perhaps from the notice 
of a savage master, practises a like ty- 
ranny of his own, and extinguishes the 
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last feeling of self-respect in licentious 
brutality. The religion of Mahomet 
contains no worse element than its ten- 
dency to sink the man into the beast. 
In this respect it ranks below even the 
worst forms of enlightened Paganism, 
for though these might permit an almost 
unbridled indulgence, they had at least 
the decency to drop such vices in the 
grave. It remained for the false prophet 
to resuscitate them and give them a pro- 
minent place in his theory of future 
happiness, where the gratification of 
unrestrained passion is made one of the 
grand premiums on a life of fanatic obe- 
dience to the impostor. Under such a 
system women naturally came to be 
considered as instruments of labour or 
objects of pleasure—as drudges or toys ; 
and in perfect accordance with such a 
purpose the very existence of the female 
soul was left doubtful.” 


After describing the harems, in all of 
which he says scenes and amusements 
are tolerated which would be held to 
disgrace the most vicious circles in 
Europe, he adds :— 


“Tt follows that conjugal fidelity is 
uncommon. And Cairo takes prece- 
dence of all the Arab cities, not more in 
its characteristic beauty, than its wide- 
spread and shameful immorality ;” 


which, however, prevails to a fearful 
extent in all Mahommedan cities. 

It is impossible to close the volumes 
before us, and to reflect on the picture 
they give of the degradation and vices: 
in which the fairer portion of the human 
race are plunged in other lands, with- 
out feeling that it is upon women espe- 
cially that that book, which teaches the 
moral duties and obligations of social 
life, has in this world conferred the 
greatest benefit. It is only in Chris- 
tian countries that women enjoy the 
respect and personal confidence of men; 
it is only in Christian countries that 
they obtain credit for all the higher 
moralities and more exalted virtues of 
their sex; that the innate delicacy of 
their character and their hearts— 
shunning impurity—are considered 
better guarantees of love and fidelity 
than seclusion and suspicious guards ; 
and it is only in such countries that 
their honour and happiness are studied, 
that their brilliant talents are permitted 
to develope themselves, and that they 
receive from all their due meed of 
affection, and respect, and esteem. 
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THE LYRE AND SWORD, OR THE WORKS OF KORNER. 


Amonc the fantastic creations of Goethe 
he has, in one of his wildest humours, 
represented a group of monkeys mi- 
micking the occupations of men. They 
have a system of education which al- 
most rivals that which our philanthro- 
pists would provide for the poor. A 
globe of glass, on which are painted 
the various regions of the earth, is 
rolled about in this happy school till 
it breaks ; and its fragility is made use 
of to teach the frailty and uncertainty 
of the world which it represents. The 
monkeys are not without their games of 
what would seem chance, but, like mor- 
tal gamblers, the effort of each player is 
that all the chances shall bein his favour. 
They have their crowns and sceptres, 
and they play at kings and conquerors. 
They have their physicians, and the 
physicians are not without tricks of 
words and gesture which have their 
effect on nervous patients. They have 
poets too, and their poets can do any- 
thing but think. These mimics of hu- 
manity are exhibited to us by the sati- 
rist as existing at a time when society 
has advanced fur, and man imagines 
himself a civilised and social being; 
when language has been so far culti- 
vated that it in some degree performs 
the offices of thought, and may be used, 
preserving something of its own proper 
power, by those who, in any true 
sense of the word, do not think. It is 
not, we believe, possible to reason 
falsely, —for to reason from insufficient 
premises is not to reason falsely,—and 
thus it is that some branches of inves- 
tigation have been cultivated not un- 
successfully by those who have sur- 
vived what, in popular language, are 
called their rational faculties. We 
have known intelligent schoolmasters 
read into grammar passages which 
they have not been able to read 
into meaning, and who have thought 
all inquiry into what the author may 
have meant superfluous, if not imperti- 
nent. Systems of political economy 
have been given to the world, which 
lost no part of their value, or even of 
their reputation, when, to ordinary 
apprehension, every one of what are 


called the terms of the science had 
changed its meaning; as the result of 
subsequentinvestigation. The monkey- 

oets coe not alone the advantage of 
anguage doing the work of thought,— 
which would seem to be its proper 
province, when each word is supposed 
to have a fixed and permanent signifi- 
cation,—but in addition to this they 
trade in suggestive words; the feeling 
which they evoke is one which they do 
not feel, but which others connect with 
the words— 


“ We have words, and we can link 
Syllables that chime and chink ; 
Sense unsought thus is caught, 
Every jingle is a thought 
Every word with meaning fraught. 
Language, glib and random, thus 
Does the work of thought for us; 
Let but your own fancy mingle 
As you listen to the lays, 

With the jargon and the jingle; 
Give the poet all the praise!” 


In a scene, where one of these poets 
describes the way in which he manu- 
factures popular verse, a shrewd ob- 
server is made to say— 


“ This is the true poetic art, 
And I have never met with prettier poets, 
Could they but keep the secrets of their trade.” 


In a more serious tone—in a mood if 
not of deeper thought yet one more 
calculated to express distinctly his own 
fixed opinions we find Goethe speaking 
on this subject. He had received a 
letter from a young man requesting 
the poet to tell him what was the 
plan on which he thought of complet- 
ing one of his unfinished works, for as 
it was not likely Goethe would resume 
it, his correspondent wished to execute 
the work himself. This led Goethe to 
speak of the imitative power, and 
the desire which it would seem ex- 
ists everywhere of reproducing what- 
ever men admire, instead of enjoying 
and studying it. In youth this pre- 
sumptuous desire is most often ex- 
hibited, because in youth there is al- 
ways such ignorance even of the exis. 
tence of the immortal works in every 
department, and such inability of ap- 
preciating the true excellence of such 
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as are known, as to render the absur- 
dity of producing anything worthy 
the attention of others without repeated 
efforts, a thing which never presents 
itself to the mind. “ People,” said the 
old man, ‘are always talking about 
originality; but what do they mean? 
As soon as we are born the world 
begins to work on us and keeps on to 
the end. What can we call ours ex- 
cept energy, strength, and will? IfI 
could give an account of what I owe 
to great predecessors and contempo- 
raries, there would be but a small re- 
mainder.” He mentions that in his 
youth the works of Lessing and Winck- 
elmann greatly influenced his mind; 
then came Kant, and he might have 
added Spinoza. When he was begin. 
ning to be weary of the world Schiller 
arose, and the intensity of purpose 
with which Schiller worked created in 
Goethe a second youth—the birth of 
‘ another period of power—which was 
prolonged by the effect upon him of 
the activity of the Humboldts and 
Schlegels. Goethe felt how much was 
given to him from the world without, 
and he regarded, almost as disease, the 
desire for self-exhibition, which he 
thought was in the minds of half the 
young men who wished to attract at- 
tention to what he called “ their paltry 
individualities.” ‘* Everywhere,” said 
he, ** you meet such persons, nowhere 
those who care more for the thing they 
are doing than for their own celebrity. 
liow many painters would have drop- 
ped their pencils in despair if they 
knew what an assemblage of rare quali. 
fications is required to constitute a 
Raphael.” Goethe himself had a nar- 
row escape from mediocrity as a pain- 
ter. He had some tendencies for the 
art, none worth cultivating; but his 
eye for landscape was a true one, and 
his first attempts seemed promising 
because they caught successfully some 
of the features of the surrounding 
scenery. The appearance of talent 
was but sympathy with the object repre- 
sented, and the sight of the works of 
true painters, when his visit to Italy 
gave him the opportunity of studying 
enuine art, dispossessed him of an 
idle dream. 
A translation of some of Kérner’s 
works* has led us to thinking of Kérner 
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* “ A Selection from the Poems and Dramatic Works of TheodorKorner.” By the 
Translator of the “‘Nibelungen-Treasure.” J. ondon; Williams andNorgate. 1850, 
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himself, and the class of poets to whom 
he may be regarded as belonging. He 
appears to have been a young man of 
ardent temperament, living in a fever 
of enthusiasm—of generous impulses— 
and with considerable power of express- 
ing, inready and forcible language, any 
train of thought or sentiment that passed 
through his mind. His own fervour 
and earnestness commanded the sym- 
pathy of others; but power, in any 
very high sense of the word, we do not 
think that he possessed. He appealed 
in his poetry to feelings generally dif- 
fused, and the absence of anything 
properly original was, perhaps, among 
the reasons why his merits—and they 
were of a high order—were at once ap- 
preciated. He had, however, if not 
genius of a high order, yet all those 
instrumental faculties without which 
genius cannot manifest itself. Music 
was with him a passion. In his father’s 
house, where he was brought up till 
his seventeenth year, a sister of Kérner’s 
cultivated the art of painting, in which 
she had attained unusual skill; and the 
whole arrangements of the father’s es- 
tablishment appear to have been fa- 
vourable to the early development of 
such talents as any of the family pos- 
sessed. We must, in a few sentences, 
relate the story of the poet’s short life. 

Theodore Korner was born at Dresden, 
on the 23rd of September, 1791. His 
father, a friend of Schiller’s, was a ma- 
gistrate in the service of the Elector of 
Saxony. Hismother was the daughter of 
anengraver. In his childhood there was 
extreme delicacy of constitution, and 
this led to his living almost entirely in 
the open air. As his health improved 
he gave proof of talents which were 
wholly unsuspected ; lively fancy, vi- 
gorous intellect, ardent enthusiasm, 
and warm affections, distinguished the 
growing boy and endeared him to all. 
As to his studies, he disliked the trouble 
of acquiring foreign languages, and 
French, in particular, he detested. 
Mathematics, history, and natural phi- 
losophy were his favourite studies. He 
excelled in athletic exercises, but his 
wish was to convert this world into one 
of romance, and he would wander 
forth in a sort of day-dream of poetry 
and music, with his guitar on his arm, 
chaunting some tale of true love. His 
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father had a father’s fears of verse, and 
what it might bring him to; but the 
admiration felt every where for Schiller 
and Goéthe had redeemed the name of 
poet from the disrepute which had ga- 
thered round the word, and their 
works supplied the standard of excel- 
lence at which the young man aimed. 
Schiller died, and some hopes of pro- 
viding for Theodore through his inte- 
rest thus perished. At the age of 
seventeen it became necessary for the 
young poet to face the actual world, 
and look round for means of support. 
What accidents conspired to render 
the business of a miner that which was 
to be his profession, it would, perhaps, 
be in vain to inquire, but his biogra- 
—— dwell on the scientific know- 
edge necessary to a miner’s success, 
and to the poetic associations with which 
it has been at all times more or less 
connected, as what determined his 
choice. With this view he went to 
study at Frieburg. Kérner’s feelings 
can be traced in his poems, which may 
be almost called biographical, so truly 
do they present every thought that 
passed through his mind, and we have 
all his anticipations of the delights of a 
miner’s life dwelt on in fulness of de- 
tail in the poem written at this period 
of his life ; but the colouring soon fades 
away, and we find the object losing its 
charm. The studies, which he had at 
first pursued only as auxiliaries, became 
themselves his great object, and he pro. 
ceeded to Leipsic to continue his edu- 
cation. 

At Leipsic he ventured on the pub- 
lication of a volume of poems: ** The 
Blossoms” it was called. The volume 
met with very great success. The 
strange state of society at the German 
Universities forced Kérner to leave 
Leipsic before his studies were com- 
pleted. At Leipsic, in the same Uni- 
versity, there were students of wholly 
different ranks, some belonging to the 
first families in Germany, who looked 
down on the rest, insulted them, and, 
on the ground of disparity of rank, re- 
fused to give the satisfaction which in- 
sulted boys, longing to be men, re- 
garded themselves as having a right to 
claim. Kérner did not understand 
this, and was one of a party that gave 
the young nobles a good drubbing. 

The drubbing was a thing not to be 
borne, and it seems to have done some 
— The nobles thought it better to 
ght than be drubbed, and so Kérner 
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was challenged. Kérner was skilled in 
the use of the sword, but he allowed 
his challenger the choice of weapons, 
and had to fight with pistols. Neither 
party knew anything about pistols, and 
they continued practising against each 
other for half a day without effect, till, 
in utter despair, the challenger retired. 
A second antagonist now appeared, and 
now it was the sword. Kérner was se- 
verely wounded, and fell senseless on 
the ground. He recovered, but had to 
leave Leipsic. From Leipsic he passed 
to Berlin ; he had fever there, and the 
air did not agree with him ; he thought 
of going to Heidelberg and finishing 
his studies there, but the same state of 
society that rendered his stay at Leip- 
sic impossible existed at Heidelberg, 
and the circumstance of William Von 
Humboldt and Frederick Schlegel, 
both of them friends of his father, being 
resident at Vienna, made his father 
send him there. 

At Vienna, Korner seems to have 
at once abandoned all objects con- 
nected either with mining or with the 
studies to which it led, and industri. 
ously occupied himself with the fabri- 
cation of verse. His first efforts were 
in dramatic poetry, and his success was 
such that, in a country where the thea- 
tre was a national object, he was, be 
fore he was of age, appointed court 
dramatist. This accounts for the num- 
ber and the variety of his dramatic 
pieces. We have tragedy, and comedy, 
and farce—we have monologues, the ob- 
ject of which seems to have been to 
bring out some oneactor. While there 
was fertility in the soil which was called 
on for so many crops, yet there was 
no small danger of its being soon ex- 
hausted ; as it was, the demand did 
not continue for any long time, and 
the dramatist does not appear to have 
ever disappointed public expectation. 
For stage effect Kérner had a quick 
eye, and, in the sort of stories which 
were told in his representations, we 
think there is no want of effective 
situations ; his whole heart and soul 
were in his work, the one true security 
for success. For fifteen months he was 
thusengaged. Theromance of a Gers 
man’s life would not be complete with. 
out love, and the tasks of stage poet 
had not subdued the spirit of the trou- 
badour altogether in Kérner’s bosom. 
His appointment to the court theatre 
gave him the means of supporting a 
wife, and he was about to be married 
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when he felt it the duty of every Ger- 
man to defend his country against Na- 
poleon. He had before done what he 
could to stimulate national spirit by 
songs and patriotic hymns, and he now 
wrote to his father a letter worth pre- 
serving. Kérner lived but in his pas- 
sions ; poetry was a passion with him, 
an absorbing passion. Then came 
love; and now the hope of martyrdom 
for his country seemed to overpower 
every other feeling. 


“ Germany is about to rise,” such was 
his letter to his father at this period, 
‘the Prussian Eagle wakes in every 
faithful breast, and by the beating of 
her mighty wing, rouses once more the 
hopes of German freedom. Poetry sighs 
for her fatherland, let me prove myself 
her worthy son. Now that I know 
what bliss can ripen for me in this world, 
now that the star of happiness sheds its 
brightest light upon my path.—Now, by 
Heavens! it is an heroic feeling that 
impels my soul, for it is the mighty con- 
viction that no sacrifice can be too great 
for that highest of earthly blessings, our 
country’s freedom! Perhaps your pa- 
ternal heart may whisper, Theodore is 
created for more important ends—he 
might have effected more in some other 
field of exertion—he has yet a great 
debt to pay to humanity. But, my 
father, as a sacrifice to national free- 
dom and honour, none are too good, but 
many too unworthy! If Heaven has 
really gifted me with a more than ordi- 
nery mind,—a mind that under your 
eareful guidance has learnt to think and 
feel,—where is the moment into which I 
can better prove that it is really mine? 
A great age requires great acts, and I 
feel within myself the strength to stand 
forward as a rock amid the mighty 
convulsions of nations. I must forth 
and oppose my fearless breast to the 
raging storm. What! shall 1 be con- 
tented to sing my comrades’ triumphs? 
I know that you will suffer much for my 
sake. My mother too will weep . . . 
Heaven comfort her, I cannot spare her 
this trial. That I offer up my life, that 
indeed is of little import, but that I 
offer it up now, that it is crowned with 
all the flowery wreaths of love, and joy, 
and friendship, that I sacrifice the sweet 
sensation I once felt, in the conviction 
that Z could never cause you care, or 
anguish, this is indeed a sacrifice of 
which one prize alone is worthy—our 
country’s freedom.”—pp. xiv, xv. 


* So says our author, but this expresses a different rank from K6rner’s. 


jager” is the German word, and 
major.” 
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He left Vienna on the 15th of March, 
1813, and joined Von Lutzow’s volun- 
teers. On the 24th of April he was 
elected lieutenant.* His claim to this 
distinction seems to have consisted in 
the enthusiasm which he created by 
his martial songs, which commanded 
instant admiration, and which appear 
to have actually inspired all who 
heard them with the poet’s own 
ardour. Some of these have been 
transferred to our own literature. The 
«Tron Bride,” a spirit-stirring strain, 
each stanza ending in a chorus which, 
when sung in Germany, is accompanied 
by the clash of swords and the shout of 
wild hurras, has been ably translated 
by Lord Ellesmere. The “ Black 
Yager’s Song,” and the “ Oaks -of 
Dallwitz,” have been given us by 
Anster. But nothing that has been 
done in English can approach effects 
which depend on associations connect- 
ed with the original words, and with 
feelings to which all but Germans 
must be strangers. 

Shortly after Kérner’s appointment, 


‘** The corps which was destined to be 
employed to harass the enemy’s rear 
crossed the Elbe, under the command 
of General Walmoden, to attack the 
French, posted to the north-west of 
Danburg. On the 12th of May, a san- 
guinary engagement took place, in which 
the Prussians obtained a decided ad- 
vantage, but instead of pursuing it, the 
General re-crossed the Elbe, with all 
his forces. From this time till the 17th 
of June, the corps was employed in de- 
fending passes, and rendered themselves 
so formidable to the enemy as to rouse 
the utmost indignation of the French 
emperor. An armistice was now con- 
cluded between the opposing parties, 
but it appears to have been only a feint 
adopted to obtain an opportunity of 
attacking the gallant little corps, at a 
disadvantage, and inflicting on it a sig- 
nal vengance. Major von Lutzow, hav- 
ing received official intimation of the 
armistice, and anxious to rejoin his in- 
fantry, from which he was temporarily 
separated, selected the shortest route 
for the purpose without any apprehension 
of danger. He had proceeded as far as 
Kitzen, a hamlet in the vicinity of Leip- 
sic, when he found himself suddenly 
attacked and surrounded by a far supa 
rior force. Korner, who had lately been 


** Ober. 


is rank was what we would call “ sergeant- 
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appointed his adjutant, rode forward by 
his direction, to inquire the meaning of 
this unexpected demonstration ; when, 
instead of a reply, the French com- 
mander struck him down with his sword, 
and the enemy’s corps, availing them- 
selves of the superiority of numbers, 
and the deepening twilight rushed fu- 
riously on the Leipsic cavalry, ere they 
had time to draw a sabre, with the hope 
of utterly destroying them. In this, 
however, they were disappointed, for 
though, in the first shock of the assault, 
many were killed and wounded, and 
others dispersed over the surrounding 
country, the commander himself, with a 
considerable body, escaped and reached 
the right bank of the Elbe in safety. 
Korner, meanwhile, severely wounded 
by the blow of his cowardly assailant, 
had sunk back for an instant, faint and 
exhausted, but speedily rallying gave 
the spur to his gallant steed and was 
borne in safety to a neighbouring wood. 
Here he dismounted, and was engaged 
in wap b his wounds, when he per- 
ceived a body of the enemy galloping 
towards him. The danger was immi- 
nent, but his presence of mind did not 
forsake him. Turning towards the 
wood which lay behind him, and as if 
addressing some troops there concealed, 
he shouted with a loud voice, ‘ Fourth 
squadron, advance. The mancuvr 
proved successful—the foe, fearing an 
ambuscade, retired, and Korner availed 
himself of the increasing darkness, to 
seek refuge in the deeper recesses of 
the wood, where he remained during the 
night undiscovered. It was now when 
almost exhausted by fatigue and suffer- 
ing, and believing his last hour ap- 
proaching, he composed that beautiful 
sonnet, ‘ The Farewell to Life,’ which 
has been so frequently translated, that 
we shall not venture to insert a version 
of it here. As he lay unable to close 
his eyes with excess of pain, he heard 
the enemy’s soldiers searching the wood 
in pursuit of him, but towards morning 
he fell into a deep and tranquil slumber, 
and on awakening, beheld two peasants 
bending over him, who had been sent 
by some of his comrades to his assist- 
ance.”—pp. xvi, xvii. 


In about a fortnight he proceeded to 
Berlin, where he resumed his former 
post. Lutzow’s corps was now posted 
on the right bank of the Elbe. Da- 
voust occupied Hamburg. Hostilities 
recommenced, after a short armistice, 
on the 17th of August, and Korner was 
again himself. Some of his best poems 
were now poured forth with a profu- 
sion absolutely astonishing. That ar- 
dent feeling should express itself in 
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thoughts that voluntarily “move harmo- 
nious numbers”—that our poet should 

ossess the talents of an improvisatore 
is not surprising—but it is surprising 
that so many of the poems and the let- 
ters written at this time should have 
been preserved. In every one of his 
letters is the proof of genuine affection 
heaped up, and pressed down, and over- 
flowing—the most fervid hopes of love 
—yet there does not seem one misgiv- 
ing—one reluctant sigh at the thought 
of sacrificing all for his country. 


“On the 28th of August, Major von 
Lutzow determined on making an attack 
on the enemy’s rear, and conducting the 
cavalry in person. Having concealed 
themselves in a wood, while awaiting 
the return of their scouts, the Cossacks, 
who formed their avant-garde, perceived 
a transport of provisions and ammuni- 
tion, escorted by two battalions of in- 
fantry, and resolved to assail them. 
The major himself led the onset with 
Korner, who acted as his adjutant, at 
his side. Scarcely an hour before this, 
in an outbreak of enthusiasm, the young 
poet had written his lay, ‘ The Song of 
the Sword.’ He was reading it to a 
friend at the moment he was summoned 
to the conflict. Theattack proved suc- 
cessful—after a short resistance the 
enemy fled, closely pursued by the vic- 
torious Germans. FT'oremost in the rank 
of the pursuers was the youthful Korner, 
and it was here, says his German bio- 
grapher, ‘that he met that glorious 
death he had so frequently anticipated 
and celebrated in his Poems.’ The 
French tirailleurs had rallied for a mo- 
ment and poured a shower of balls on 
the advancing cavalry. One of these, 
unhappily, struck Korner across the 
spine, and at once deprived him of speech 
and consciousness. He sank to the 
ground,—his friends, more intent on his 
safety than their own, rushed forward 
to his assistance and conveyed him to a 
wood at a short distance from the scene 
of action, where a skilful surgeon ex- 
amined his wounds, and endeavoured to 
restore animation, but in vain; the vital 
spark was extinct. The hero and the 
poet had perished as he had lived,—his 
sword defending that holy cause which 
his muse had sung. His pallid lips still 
wore a smile, as though his spirit re- 
joiced in this free and glorious termina- 
tion to his earthly career ; and foresaw 
the deliverance of his country in which 
his own heroic verse had so powerfully 
aided. Enraged by the loss of their 
beloved comrade, the Lutzow cavalry 
rushed with resistless fury on the foe, 
and in a few minutes all who could not 
effect their escape, were killed or taken 
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prisoners, The remains of the young 
poet were interred beneath an oak near 
the hamlet of Vibblin, with military ho- 
nours, amid the deepest and most un- 
affected sorrow.”—pp. xix, xx. 


It is probable that the early death 
of Kérner, and the cause in which he 
died, have aided in producing that 
admiration with which his poetry is 
regarded in Germany. Some of his 
poems, united to music which would 
be sure of preserving words of lcss 
value, will probably live as long as the 
language of his country ; and we think 
that the greatest danger to his fame 
exists in the great number of his 
works—no one song and no one ballad 
much superior to the rest. We read 
the poems, as we all have read the 

oems of the Troubadours, remember- 
ing little or nothing of any particular 
poem; regarding the poet as but the 
representative of a hundred others ; 
reminded of a state of society which 
has passed away, leaving little which 
men will consent to recollect, and no- 
thing which can make the individual 
poet memorable. With Kérner, poetry 
was, no doubt, much more than a 
graceful accomplishment ; his enthu- 
siasm was sincere, and had deep roots 
in his nature; yet we cannot consent 
to place him very high, nor do we think 
the complimentary sonnets of Tiedge, 
or the kind-hearted letters of Goethe 
to his father, after Kérner’s death, 
calculated to prove much more than 
the good nature of these eminent men, 
seeking to console the old man for his 
irreparable loss. 

In England we have had poets of 
the same Kind of promise as Kérner’s ; 
men with great imitative talents, not 
without something, too, of original 
power—with energy of purpose, too, 
not unlike his, and who would seem 
sure of commanding distinction. Such 
a& man was, we think, Kirke White. 
As high, but not higher, than Kirke 
White would we be disposed to place 
our German Tyrtezus. 

In the year 1820, while the enthu- 
siasm for Kérner was still at its height, 
we find an interesting account of a 
visit to the place of Kérner’s interment. 
Kérner was not, when Mr. Downes, 
to whose account we refer, visited the 
district, more than seven years dead. 
His father was still living, but reposing 
in a grave near his was the.affectionate 
sister who survived his loss but for a 
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year, and who during the last year of 
her life soothed her grief by executing 
a portrait of her brother. 


‘*At the southern extremity of the 
sweet village of Wobbelin lie the mortal 
remains of Charles Theodore Koerner. 
The cemetery, comprehending a consi- 
derable portion of a large field, occupies 
an angle formed by the junction of a 
by-way with the high road between 
Ludwigslustand Schwerin. After pass- 
ing through the village, we beheld the 
gate of the inclosure, and the lofty oak, 
which—standing at a considerable dis- 
tance from the entrance—marks the im- 
mediate spot of sepulture. oa 

‘* The keys of the cemetery are lodged 
at the cottage of the Schultze (a kind of 
rural magistrate), on the opposite side 
of the road. It is approached under an 
arched gate painted yellow, with some 
of the mouldings brown. The following 
line, from Koerner himself, is inscribed 
in large letters over the entrance :— 
* Vergisst die treuen Todten nicht’ [‘ For- 
get not the faithful dead’]. A long 
avenue of black poplar, intersecting an 
oblong grassplot, leads to the ceme- 
tery,—which is inclosed by brick walls 
lined with a shrubbery on the inside, 
A short turn at the end of the avenue 
conducts to an iron gate, the upper part 
of which is wrought into a helmet,— 
while two plates in the lower part are 
severally distinguished by a cross, en- 
circled with a wreath ofivy. On the 
centre of a circular grassy space within, 
encompassed by a gravel walk, stands 
the monument. It is of cast iron, and 
the upper part is wrought into a lyre 
and sword—a favourite emblem of the 
deceased, which furnished the title of 
one of his works. Some pious hands 
had adorned the lyre with two wreaths 
of oak—the one of which was fresh, the 
other withered.”—Letters from Mecklen- 
burg and Holstein, pp. 103-105. 


On each front of the monument 
were inscriptions, expressive of the 
admiration in which the deceased was 
held, or giving extracts from some of 
his own verses. But the oak itself 
over his grave was the finest thing con- 
nected with this monument. It has a 
double trunk, and on one is rudely 
carved within a circular space, stripped 
of its bark for the purpose, the words: — 
«Th. Korner, 26 August, 1813.” In 
a recess in this tree he used to deposit 
the verses he composed while cam- 
paigning in the neighbourhood, and he 
iad himself pointed it out as indicating 
the spot where he should wish to be 
buried. Over the inscription is a re- 
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cord of another of Kérner’s friends ; 
of one who, like him, died in the same 
holycause. An old sword, in its sheath, 
is fastened with iron cramps to the two 
trunks of the noble oak ; the point of 
the sword passes under a tablet, ex- 
hibiting the badge of a Prussian order, 
and a star, with the dates attached, of 
1813, 1814, 1815. Gottlieb Schnelle 
is recorded, in some German verses, 
to have wielded the sword, with iron 
courage, and to have fallen in the bat- 
tle ‘of * La Belle Alliance.” When 
Mr. Downes visited it, it would seem 
that Gottlieb was not yet forgotten, 
for a wreath of white and red roses 
was twined round the hilt of the rust- 
ing sword. Below the inscription to 
Schnelle are several lines of German 
verse, sacred to Kérner, of which the 
best are those which allude to the tree 
itself :— 

“Deutscher Baum! Du Liebling seiner Lieder— 

Du umschattest jetzt sein stilles Grab ; 


BSiehst Stolz auf den Deutschen Sohn hernieder, 
Neigest freundlich dich zu ihm herab !” 


The oak is for ever present in Kér- 
ner’s poetry. We are not more sure 
of finding the elm in Milton than the 
oak in Korner, and he is fond of uniting 
with it every association, national or 
romantic. ‘“Che Five Oaks of Dallwitz” 
gives as good a specimen of Kérner’s 
manner as could be easily found. It 
is not one of the poems translated in 
this volume ; we give it in a translation 
published so long ago as the year 1816 ; 
probably the first time any part of Kér- 
ner’s writings were brought before the 
English public. The poem was print- 
ed in Kérner’s “* Leyer and Swerdt,” 
and our recollection is, that this publi- 
cation was one issued by Kérner him. 
self; if so, it is probable that he was 
but eighteen or nineteen when it was 
written, if so old :— 

THE FIVE OAKS OF DALLWITZ. 
’Tis evening ; in the silent west 

The rosy hues of daylight fade ; 
And here I lay me down to rest 

Beneath your venerable shade, 
Bright records of a better day, 

Aged, but sacred from decay ; 
Still in your stately forms reside 
Of ages past the grace and pride! 


TheBrave hath died the Good hath sunk — 
The Beautiful hath passed away— 

Yet green each bough, and strong each trunk 
Still smiles in evening's farewell ray ! 

Storms blew in vain, the leaves still spread 

A bright crown on each aged head ; 

And yet, methinks the branches sigh! 

* Farewell, the great of earth must die.’ 


But ye have stood. Still bold and high, 
And fresh, and strong, and undecayed ! 

When hath the pilgrim wandered by, 
Nor rested in your quiet shade ? 

Ye mourn not when the sere leaves fall 

At coming Winter's icy call; 

They perish in their parent earth, 

They nurse the tree that gave them birth! 


Emblems of ancient Saxon faith ! 

Our fathers, in our country’s cause, 
Thus died the patriots’ holy death, 

Died for her freedom and her laws; 
In vain they died !—the storm hath passed 
O’er Germany—her oaks stand fast, 
Her people perished in the blast. 


We have in the volume before us a 
very interesting account of Kérner’s 
life. A more extensive account, and 
a larger selection from his works, than 
that here given, had been contemplated 
by the authorof this volume, when she 
learned, for the first time, of the ex- 
istence of Mr. Richardson’s translation 
of the poet’s life by his father, accom- 
panied with versions of many of the 
poems. Mr. Richardson’s work is ad- 
mirably executed, and his translations 
of many of the poems exceedingly 
happy ; still there is little in one suc- 
cessful translation of a foreign book to 
prevent other versions. It is as im- 
possible that the point of view in 
which two writers see any one passage, 
should be absolutely identical as that 
precisely the same points of a land- 
scape should strike two observers, and if 
the public will buy more than one book, 
we see no reason why they should 
not be supplied. The same persons 
who receive pleasure from one transla- 
tion are those who are most likely to 
be pleased with another. Merivale 
and Bulwer have translated the poems 
of Schiller. No person who has read 
Schiller will regard any one of his 
poems the less likely for this to attract 
future adventurers, and even while we 
write, we see advertised a new version 
by a son of Dr. Bowring’s. In this 
volume of selections from Kérner we 
think the dramatic poems are more 
happily executed than the narrative or 
lyrical. Indeed the translation appears 
to us to surpass the original in clear- 
ness, firmness, and—a grace rare in 
translation—even in fluency of style. 
In the translation of the dramas we in- 
cline to prefer this volume to Mr. 
Richardson’s work, while his certainly 
has the advantage over it in the ly- 


rical passages. 
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Of Kérner’s dramas, that which was 
effective on the stage was Zriny. This 
was not only successful at Vienna, but 
was produced by Goethe at Weimar, 
and such evidence as Goethe’s praise of 
it, in a letter to Kérner’s father, was 
calculated to give, was not withheld. 
Kérner’s comedies of The Bride, and 
The Green Domino, and a farce called 
The Night Watch, were also favourites, 
*“¢ The Green Domino, and The Go- 
verness,” said Goethe to the elder 
Kérner, “exhibit decided talent. I 
can only hope your son may always 
treat his subjects as admirably as he 
has done in the present instance. His 
verses possess no common clearness 
and facility. Toni I have just seen 
brought on the stage with considerable 
effect, and general approbation. As re- 
gards the tragedy, Zriny, I must not 
fail to express my sincere admiration 
for the genius it evinces.” There are 


some things to diminish the value of 


Goethe’s praise, but there can be no 
doubt of its perfect sincerity. The au- 
thoress of the volume before us says 
that posterity has confirmed this eulogy. 
Of poems written in 1811 or 1812, 
and by a young man having many per- 

nal claims on his contemporaries, 
not likely to be yet forgotten by living 
men, there can be no accuracy in de- 
scribing the present generation as ex- 
isting in the impartial relation of poste- 
rity. We think itnot unlikely that, even 
in Germany, some few of Kérner’s mar- 
tial poems—‘ Lutzow’s Wild Hunt,” 
for instance—partly sustained by a sort 
of national enthusiasm, which if it 
does not very happily express, it yet 
does not interrupt, are, in a wide sense 
of the word, popular ; but we think it 
by no means likely that the same can 
be said of those plays, which had their 
season of success,and which do not seem 
to have any very striking demands on 
attention after that season has passed 
away. Zriny, the best of them, is not 
included in this selection, nor are any 
of those in which the poet exhibits his 
power in comedy or farce. 

The dramas written in blank verse, 
and which occupy a sort of middle re- 
gion between tragedy and comedy, are 
those in which we think the translatress 
has shown greatest skill. Of these 
the volume contains four, The Expia- 
tion, Antonia, Hedwig, and Rosamond. 

The Expiation is a short, one-act 
piece, exhibiting considerable dra- 
matic skill, The story is one of a class 
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that has found more favour with poets 
and actors than with audiences. In 
the first scene we have Clara sitting at 
a spinning-wheel, and Conrad mending 
arifle. They have been three months 
married, and from their conversation 
you learn that Clara had been be- 
fore the wife of William, Conrad’s elder 
brother. Before her first marriage, 
however, she had, like Dante’s Fran- 
cesca, seen and admired Conrad, and 
at some festivities which immediately 
preceded her marriage, Conrad had 
won her heart by his skill in rifle-shoot- 
ing, in which he bore away the prize: — 


“* CLARA. 
They led thee back in triumph; thou hadst 
won 
The highest prize, a silken kerchief. 
CONRAD. 
Yes, 
I laid it at thy feet, I felt so glad. 
CLARA. 
Thou wert my partner in the mazy dance: 
* Look at the pair,’ so ran from lip to lip. 
Oh ’twas a blissful hour. 
CONRAD. 
But my brother 
Stood angrily and sullenly aloof. 
At length advancing tore thee from the group, 
And forced thee to return with him: for me 
The pleasure of the festival was o’er, 
When thou wert gone. I fled the giddy 
throng, 
And sought the silence of the forest glades, 
There to indulge my secret grief and rage, 
And had I met my brother then, methinks, 
Forgive me, heaven, it had been ill for both, 
CLARA, 
Alas! thy brother urged our speedy union: 
I was a child thou knowest : what will had I ? 
Then straight he led me to his garrison. 
But though I ne’er beheld thee from that hour, 
Deep in my soul thine image was enshrined. 
CONRAD, 
For me, my health decay’d, my spirits fled. 
I grew indifferent to all around. 
My father mark’d my wan and pallid cheek, 
My sunken eye: and sought in vain the cause, 
War was proclaim’d: thy husband join’d the 
troops. 
Soon tidings came, two battles had been lost, 
Our little town was flock’d with fugitives : 
‘William is slain,’ they cried; my father 
wept 
His eldest born: I could not shed a tear. 
From childhood we had never loved each 
other, 
And from the moment thou becamest his wife 
Nature’s last feeble ties were rent asunder. 
CLARA. 
With grief o’erwhelm’d thy father summon’d 
me 
To comfort and to tend him: I obey’d. 
Ob how I trembled when once more I cross’d 
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The threshold of thy dwelling: Conrad thine / 
Thou wert so timid. Not a single word 
Of the deep love, which on thy very life 
So long had prey'd, escaped thy faltering lips. 
Had not thy sire upon his dying bed 
Our hands united, and a blessing breathed 
Upon his children, never had’st thou dared 
Confess thy secret flame, and we had sigh’d 
In hopeless silence still. Now may I fly 
Rejoicing to thine arms, and on thy breast 
May rest unchidden ! 
CONRAD. 
My beloved wife, 
My own sweet Clara! had I dared to hope 
Life coyld have joys like these! If’tis no 
dream— 
If free from earthly passion, earthly stain, 
The unfranchised spirit may look down from 
Heaven 
Rejoicing in the bliss of those it loved, 
Then surely William smiles upon the flowers 
Which on his tomb have blossom’'d bright for 
us.”"—pp. 4, 5. 


The next scene presents us with 
William. He has returned, and is 
again on his own lands. We have a 
soliloquy in which he exults in the tri- 
umph which has been gained over esta- 
blished Jaws and time-worn institu- 
tions. A new dawn of happiness has 
arisen for the human race. He has 
had his share in trampling down op- 
pression, and he is now returning to 
enjoy domestic happiness. Is his father 
still living? What changes have passed 
over his household? His home seems 
the same to his eye. It is unchanged 
in the changes that have overthrown 
or desolated prouder mansions. 


“But thou, dear holy spot, I find thee still 

As when I left thee last : of better times 

A pure and sacred relic! Yes, the storm 

That shatter’d lofty dome and princely hall 

Has spared this home of innocence and peace. 

All my heart cherished I shall meet them 
here ; 

My aged father and my faithful wife. 

My sufferings have purified my soul : 

I feel it now, I was too harsh, too stern, 

Murmuring, unfriendly; but the breath of 
time 

Has melted this proud heart ; for all the past 

Tenfold atonement‘ will I offer now. 

Alas, our life itself is but a span. 

Yet though an instant only to the bless’d, 

’Tis an eternity to those who weep. 

But will they know me? Ha, this wound in- 
deed 

Has changed me much; but yet my gentle 
wife 

Will surely recognise her William’s form. 

T little, little guess’d how well I loved her ; 

But when the battle’s thunder peal’d around, 

Amid the cannon’s roar, the flash of swords, 
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Then first I knew how deep within my soul 
Her pure and gentle image was enshrined. 
’*T was not the fear of death, that bade me curb 
My ardent courage: no, where is the man 
Who for the cherish’d land that gave him birth 
Would not his heart’s blood gladly sacrifice ? 
’Tis now two weary years since last we met : 
She thinks me dead: oh! how she will rejoice 
When she beholds me thus in life and health, 
And sinks once more upon this faithful breast ; 
There I hear footsteps: ha, she comes, she 
comes ; 
Calm thee, my heart, fie, William, be a man : 
Thou ne’er hast trembled at the foe’s approach, 
Wilt thou be vanquish’d by the power of 
joy ?°—pp. 7, 8. 


Clara now appears. Conrad is still 
absent. William tells of wounds and 
captivity, and how this captivity had 
been prolonged. He learns his father’s 
death, and he retires to indulge his 
grief or recover his self-possession, 
without Clara’s being able to commu. 
nicate her portion of the story. 

Conrad now returns—learns from 
Clara what has occurred. He works 
himself into a state of frenzy, in which 
we learn from occasional words that he 
meditates his brother’s death. The 
next scene is one between Clara and 
William. She endeavours to tell him 
how things are, but faints in the effort. 
William places her on a couch, and 
throws his mantle over her, and goes 
to look for assistance. Meanwhile, 
Conrad enters. He sees, as he thinks, 
William sleeping. The conflict of 
contending passions is well expressed 
in a very powerful soliloquy, of which 
we can give but the last few lines, and 
the termination of the drama. 


“‘ Hence with the light! 
Perchance were I to see that well known face, 
Kind Nature’s gentle pleadings might e’en now 
Unnerve the hand of hate! out with the light. 
How gloomy is the darkness! Blow, ye horns, 

And rouse each wilder passion of the soul 
To drown the voice of nature! He must die ! 
He who puts forth his hand to seize a crown, 

Must stake his all upon the mighty game. 
(He draws a hunting-knife, rushes upon 

Clara, and stabs her to the heart). 


CLARA, 
Help, help ! 
CONRAD. 
Demons! ha, what voice is that ? 
CLARA. 
Help, murder, help ! 
CONRAD. 
( Unelosing the lantern), God, I have slain 
my wife! 
(He bends over her; William enters 
with a light). 
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WILLIAM. 
Who calls for help? What, Clara, dearest 
Clara! 
Who hath committed this accursed deed ? 
CONRAD. 
Behold the assassin ! 
WILLIAM. 
Villain, murderer, thou ! 
Would that the earth would swallow thee ; 
a being 
So fair, so gentle all, thine only brother. 
CONRAD. 
To me she was still more, she was my wife. 
WILLIAM. 
Thy wife,thy wife! Now light begins todawn 
With fearful brightness on my soul! That 
blow, 
At whom was’t aimed ? 
CONRAD. 
At thee! 
CLARA, 
Merciful God ! 
WILLIAM. 
Unheard of crime! 
CONRAD. 
Accuse not me, but fate. 
(Bends over her). 
WILLIAM. 
Hence, dare not profane her corpse, 
Away, she is my wife! 
CONRAD. 
True she was thine, 
Now she is mine. I've murder’d her for me! 
And I have bought her with my hopes of 
Heaven ! 


My Clara! 


WILLIAM. 
Away, thou villain ! 
CONRAD. 
Never will I leave 
My wife, my bride, betrothed to me in death. 
Hear’st thou those horns? This is the mar- 
riage-hymn ; 
That music celebrates our nuptial-night. 
CLARA, 
May God forgive thee. 
WILLIAM. 
Wretch, the parting hour 
Of thine expiring victim wilt thou poison ? 
Away with thee! 
CONRAD. 
‘Tis vain! from this one spot 
Not Hell and all its demon brood shall tear 
me. 
Hast courage to dispute the ground with 
blood ? 
The gates of Heaven are closed against my 
soul. 

This is my last delight! my last, my last ! 
Thou hast no claim upon my murder’d wife, 
WILLIAM. (Seizes a rifle and shoots). 

Then die accursed ! 
(ConraD falls). 
CONRAD. 
God have mercy ! 
CLARA (dying). 
Amen !” 
(THE CURTAIN FALLS. )—pp. 19-21. 
VOL. XXXVIII,—NO. CCXXVI- 
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The Expiation was the work in which 
Kérner most nearly approached his own 
notions of excellence. Conrad’s un- 
intentionally slaying Clara was, he 
thought, his most successful effort. 
The drama, however, was not a fa- 
vourite. Antonia is a happier crea- 
tion, yet with it we are not satisfied. 
The insurrection of the people of St, 
Domingo is the subject, and Antonia’s 
succeeding in saving a French officer 
from the general massacre. He escapes 
only to be united with the heroine to 
whom he owes his rescue. For domes- 
tic tragedy, we think this a sufficient- 
ly dolorous close. The victims are 
actually led to the altar, and there are 
no unbecoming words of ominous la- 
mentation; on the contrary, the close 
is wound up with well-simulated words 
of joy :— 

“ GUSTAVUS. 
Come, my Antonia, come, 
T'll lead thee to the blissful land of love— 
I'll lead thee to the pinnacle of joy, 
Where round thy path the fairest flowers of 
earth 
Shall bloom in radiant beauty, to reward 
Thy noble deed and my unswerving trust, 
Come, dearest. 
ANTONIA. 
Thou art saved! Thou art my own, 
And I have nothing more to wish on earth, 
( They embrace). 
(THE CURTAIN FALLS).” 


We have mentioned Schiller’s friend- 
ship with the father of Kérner. In a 
cottage where the Kérners used to pass 
the summer months, Schiller, on a 
visit with them, wrote his Don Carlos. 
It is not wonderful that Theodore, 
breathing this poetical atmosphere, 
should find it favourable to the early 
development of such dramatic talent 
as he possessed. We trace the influ- 
ence of Schiller’s better genius in much 
of the elevated and serene beauty with 
which Kérner invests his female crea- 
tions. ‘There is a good deal of the 
stormier element in which Schiller also 
moved. The thunder is not always 
Kérner’s own; nor, in truth, is it so 
much Schiller’s as the common pro- 
perty of all the German playwrights 
of that period. The drama of Hedwig 
has both the gentler and the stormier 
element, and is a very successful imi- 
tation of the beauties and the faults of 
Schiller’s earlier works. The story is 
such a one, too, as Schiller would have 
chosen to illustrate. The scene is on 
the borders of Italy—the region, time 

21 
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out of mind, in romance and in reality, 
for murder and love; fierce bandits, 
with all the softer and all the more tu- 
multuous passions; German barons and 
their ladies, with notions of family pride 
becoming in the proprietors of unin- 
cumbered estates ; the firmness of the 
North, the voluptuousness of the South, 
and all that would seem irreconcileable 
and alien, somehow or other meet as 
in their proper home. Whom meet we 
first? The Count Felseck, and the 
Countess his wife, most amiable ‘and 
honourable people advanced in life. 
Hedwig, a young female who has been 
adopted by them, is called their foster 
child, but who is one of inferior birth, 
and almost of different caste from these 
specimens of a finer clay than that in 
which Hedwig’s ancestors were mould- 
ed. Julius, the only son of the Count 
and Countess, is distractedly in love 
with Hedwig, and Hedwig, too honour- 
able to repay their kindness by creat- 
ing any disappointment to them in their 
hopes for their son, which, she assumes, 
would be altogether frustrated were 


he to marry her. The course of 


true love seemed likely to run smooth 
enough, for the Count, on learning 
his son’s passion, offers no serious 


resistance, and the Countess herself 


undertakes to remove Hedwig's ge- 
nerous scruples. This would never 
do, however, for then the drama, which 
runs to three acts, should have finished 
its course in one. And so we have 
Rudolph, a huntsman in the Count’s 
establishment, in love with Hedwig too; 
nay, and the case is complicated by 
Hedwig’s saying on one occasion she 
would marry him; but this was when 
feelings of honour and delicacy led her 
to sacrifice all her own feelings of love 
for Julius; and when she was led to 
think the sacrifice far more acceptable 
by taking, instead of Julius, a man 
whom, if s she did not detest, yet it was 
plain that she ought. Rudolph was no 
common huntsman, no mere menial in 
a noble’s establishment ; no, he was 
connected with a band of robbers in 
the neighbourhood, and if you think he 
was a common ruffian nothing can be 
ae than your mistake. His intro- 

tion to society, and his claim to 
honourable distinction among the ban- 
ditti, was his murdering a Marquis, 
against whom the banditti, for objects 
of their own, had been for a long time 
plotting. ‘the Marquis, to be sure, 
richly deserved his fate, and from no 


hand so well as from Rudolph’s. Ru- 
dolph’s parents had died, and left their 
son in the Marquis’s care. These Mar- 

uises make rather bad guardians ; and 
t is Marquis, finding his ward disposed 
to keep bad company, invented a story 
of his being engaged in a conspiracy 
against the State, and had him banish- 
ed, receiving himself the lands of the 
banished traitor. Rudolph found means 
of sending him to settle his guardian- 
ship accounts in another world, and 
attached himself to the band of robbers 
with whom this murder had associated 
him, till the beauty of Hedwig calmed 
and subdued his spirit, and the hope of 
obtaining her almost seemed to give 
him back his better nature. 

We will not follow our author 
through all the fluctuations of passion 
by which hg represents his heroes and 
heroine agitated. In desperation Ru- 
dolph engages in a plan of robbing and 
burning the Castle; which is frustrat- 
ed by Hedwi ig; Rudolph meets his fate, 
from her hand, under circumstances 
in which the destruction of the whole 

family of the Count seems inevitable, 

but for this heroic act. This solution 
of the difficulties of the plot was, at the 
first representation, found too violent 
for German taste; but the public can 
be soon taught to bear anything, and 
this shooting of Rudolph became soon 
the most effective scene in the play. 

Rosamond is our own Fair Rosa- 
mond of Woodstock, and is a tragedy 
containing some very beautiful passages. 
Tt is throughout pleasingly written. 
We speak of the translation, which 
everywhere reads as an original work. 
We wish that what we suppose a scru- 
pulous sense of faithfulness to the ori- 
ginal had not prevented the translatress 
from condensing a style, which, what- 
ever may be its fitness for the German 
stage, is certainly by English readers 
felt to be too diffuse. 

Four other dramas in this yolume 
may be almost called operas; the mus 
sical element everywhere predominates. 
They are light and graceful; nothing 
that would indicate ver y much thought 
in their creation—nothing that would 
indicate anything of their becoming 
permanent either in German literature 


or in that of the country to which they 
have been transferred :—The Fisher- 
man’s Daughter, The Spirits of the 
Mountain, The Fight with the Dra- 
gon, and Alfred the Great. ‘They 
claim little more of life than our 
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Christmas pantomimes. Still they are 
pleasant enough; and will, perhaps, 
amuse a vacant hour. We transcribe 
a song from the first :— 


“Through gloom and night the hand of love 
Can lead to realms of life and rest ; 
Love can loose and love can bind, 
Love will seek and love will find 
Its way to every human breast. 
Hate and fury strive in vain 
To crush or chill his magic power : 
At his touch the wintry plain, 
Lone and dreary, blooms again, 
Radiant as a summer bower, 
Ever beautiful and bright, 
Still on earth he deigns to roam ; 
But in yonder realms of light, 
Where happy spirits wing their flight, 
Is his birthplace and his home.” 


Of the miscellaneous poems which 
are printed at the end of the volume, 
we regret that more are not taken from 
Kérner’s martial poems. The ballads 
are for the most part already known by 
English readers. Willida is but an am- 
plification of the Bleeding Nun; and 
Lewis's ballad is better than Kérner’s. 
The Kynast is a story which has been 
well told by Mangan, in a translation 
from Frederick Ruckert, of a poem 
which he calls “The Ride round the 
Parapet.” This poem was first printed 
in this Magazine, and afterwards in 
Mangan’s “ German Anthology.” Of 
the shorter poems some are exceedingly 
beautiful, and the translator has in 
these been often exceedingly happy. 
To preserve anything of what is best 
in such poems would be almost to catch 
the butterfly without brushing the dust 
from its wings. Some single word, 
that colours as with light from a rain- 
bow a whole stanza—some image that 
gives life to what would be dead and 
commonplace, and yet which is utterly 
lost in mere verbal translation, will 
every now and then baffle the best 
efforts of those who feel the effects, yet 
see not how they cap be reproduced in 
another language. We do not think 
Korner equal to the greater German 
poets. Nay, we do not class him 
with Hélty or with Matthison; but 
there are often peculiar happinesses 
of expression which it is difficult 
to preserve, and which the lady to 
whom we owe this volume, and 
whose name has not reached us, has 
most successfully emulated. We have 
not room for many specimens 3; but the 
following will probably lead our read- 


ers to the volume from which they are 
taken :— 


“Yes, thou art near! A thin partition solely 
Parts me from thee ; 

Thou dreamest in thy slumbers, pure and holy, 
Perchance of me! 

Upon that pillow, where thy virgin beauty 
May oft recline ; 

Now throbsa heart burning with love and duty 
To lay before thy shrine. 

A thousand flowers of fond desire are wreathing 
Their blossoms near ; 

As though the spirit of thy dreams were 

breathing 

His whispers in mine ear. 


O’er my dark locks a fairy breath is stealing, 
With motion sweet ; 
The strange foreboding wakes each secret feel- 
ing, 
My pulses cease to beat! 
It was thy spirit ! Oh, how fair though fleet- 
ing! 
I knew thy kiss : 
The sweet melodious warbling of thy greeting 
Revealed my bliss. 
It was thy spirit! Love’s own breath was o’er 
me. 
Oh moments bright ! 
Would that thy curtain still veiled all before 
me, 
Thou lovely, lovely night 


"1 


“ Mernovuantr I saw upon a lofty height 

A lovely maiden wander, young and bright, 

So fair, so pure! her form was like to thine, 

Before her knelt a youth, and fondly prest 

The yielding damsel to his faithful breast. 
That breast was mine! 


“The scene was changed; I saw that lovely form 
Struggling in vain amid the raging storm, 
Beneath the waters sink with one faint sigh, 
Then forward rush’d a youth intent to save, 
He bore the maiden from the engulfing wave. 
That youth, ’twas I! 


“Thus fancy bathed my dreams in hues of 
light. 
Love stood triumphant in his heavenly might, 
While softest echoes breath’d thy gentle name, 
I saw thee in thy youth and beauty rove, 
A stripling followed thee with timid love. 
*Twas still thesame! 


“ And when at length from that sweet dream 
awoke, 
Returning day the dear delusion broke, 
Oh! how the lov’d remembrance could I fly ? 
I saw thee blushing in thy virgin charms ; 
I saw thee blest in a fond bridegroom’s arms, 
But oh! ’twas I! 
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“At length I met thee, ’twas a dream no more, 
In real existence, lovely as before ! 
And at thy smile my thrilling breast beat high, 
Did’st thou not mark that youth? his fervid 
glance, 
While he stood wrapp'd as in some blissful 
trance. 
That youth, ’twas I! 
“ With nobler aim hast thou inspired my soul, 
Hast pointed to a purer, loftier goal. 
T’wards thee my hopes, my fond desires fly, 
If e’er thy heart responsive beat to mine, 
Then may I murmur, kneeling at thy shrine, 
Ah yes! ‘twas I!” 

The father of Kérner, who survived 
his son for many years, died in May, 
1831. His mother lived to September, 
1843, and died at the age of eighty- 
one. They are both buried with their 
illustrious son. Neander preached the 
father’s funeral sermon. 

Germany delights to honour her 

reat men; and the circumstances of 

érner’s life and death classed him 
with the great. The oak and the field 
in which it stands, where Kérner is bu- 
ried, were given by the Duke of Meck- 
lenburgh Schwerin in perpetuity to 
the family of Kérner. The father heard 
with delight of every honour which his 
son’s memory received; among inci- 
dents which gave him high leasure 
was the publication of Mr. Richard- 
son’s book ; still more was given him 
by Mrs. Hemans’s affecting lines :— 

THE GRAVE OF KORNER. 

*¢ Green wave the Oak for ever o’er thy rest! 

Thou that beneath its crowning foliage 


sleepest, 
And, in the stillness of thy country’s breast, 
Thy place of memory, as an altar, keepest ! 
Brightly thy spirit o’er her hills was pour’d, 
Thou of the Lyre and Sword ! 


“Rest, Bard! rest, Soldier!—By the Fa- 
ther’s hand, 
Here shall the Child of after-years be led, 
With his wreath-offering silently to stand 
In the hushed presence of the glorious dead. 
Soldier and Bard!—For thou thy path 
hast trod 
With Freedom and with God! 


“The Oak waved proudly o’er thy burial-rite 
On thy crowned bier to slumber warriors 
bore thee, 
And with true hearts, thy brethren of the 
fight 
Wept as they vailed their drooping ban- 
ners o’er thee, 
And the deep guns with rolling peals gave 
token, 
That Lyre and Sword were broken! 
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“Thou hast a hero’s tomb !—A lowlier bed 
Is her's, the gentle girl, beside thee lying, 
The gentle girl, that bowed her fair young 

head, 
When thou wert gone, in silent sorrow 
dying. 
Brother! true friend! the tender and the 
brave ! 
She pined to share thy grave. 


“Fame was thy gift from others—but for 

her 

To whom the wide earth held that only 
spot— 

—WShe loved thee!—lovely in your lives 
ye were, 

And in your early deaths divided not! 

Thou hast thine Oak—thy trophy—what 
hath she? 

Her own blest place by thee. 


“Tt was thy spirit, Brother! which had 

made 

The bright world glorious to her thought- 
ful eye, 

Since first in childhood ’midst the vines 
ye played, 

And sent glad singing through the free 
blue sky ! 

Ye were but two!—and when that spirit 
passed, 

Woe for the one, the last ! 


“’ Woe, yet not long !—She lingered but to 
trace 
Thine image from the image in her breast ; 
Once, once again to see that buried face 
But smile upon her ere she went to rest! 
Too sad a smile !—its living light was o’er, 
It answered her’s no more! 


“The Earth grew silent when thy voice de- 

parted, 

The home too lonely whence thy step had 
fled ; 

What then was left for her, the faithful- 
hearted ? 

Death, death, to still the yearning for the 
dead! 

Softly she perished—be the Flower de- 
plored 

Here, with the Lyre and Sword ! 


“Have ye not met ere now ?—So let those 
trust, 
That meet for moments but to part for 
years, 
That weep, watch, pray, to hold back dust 
from dust, 
That love where love is but a fount of 
tears | 
Brother! sweet Sister! peace around ye 
dwell! 
Lyre, Sword, and Flower, farewell !” 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


A GLANCE AT THE “ PREFECTURE DE POLICE.” 


Poor Mahon’s melancholy story made 
a deep impression upon me, and I re- 
turned to Paris execrating the whole 
race of spies and ‘ Mouchards,” and 
despising, with a most hearty con- 
tempt, a government compelled to 
use such agencies for its existence. It 
seemed to me so utterly impossible 40 
escape the snares of a system so art- 
fully interwoven, and so vain to rely 
on innocence as a protection, that [ 
felt a kind of reckless hardihood as to 
whatever might betide me, and rode 
into the Cour of the Prefecture with 
a bold indifference as to my fate that 
I have often wondered at since. 

The horse on which I was mounted 
was immediately recognised as I en- 
tered ; and the obsequious salutations 
that met me showed that I was re- 
garded as one of the trusty followers 
of the Minister ; and in this capacity 
was I ushered into a large waiting- 
room, where a considerable number of 
persons were assembled, whose air and 
appearance, now that necessity for dis- 
guise was over, unmistakeably pro- 
nounced them to be spies of the police. 
Some, indeed, were occupied in taking 
off their false whiskers and moustaches; 
others were removing shades from their 
eyes; and one was carefully opening 
what had been the hump on his back, 
in%search of a paper he was anxious to 
discover. 

I had very little difficulty in ascer- 
taining that these were all the very 
lowest order of ‘* Mouchards,” whose 
— of duty rarely led beyond the 

auxbourg or the Battyriolles, and 
indeed soon saw that my own appear- 
ance amongst them led to no little 
surprise and astonishment. 

“You are looking for Nicquard, 
Monsieur ?” said one, ‘* but he has not 
come yet.” 

‘‘No; Monsieur wants to see Boule- 
de-Fer,” said another. 

** Here’s José can fetch him,” cried 
a third. 

‘* He'll have to carry him, then,” 


growled out another, ‘for I saw him 
in the Morgue this morning!” 

«* What! dead?” exclaimed several 
together. 

‘* As dead as four stabs in the heart 
and Jungs can make aman! He must 
have been meddling where he had no 
business, for there was a piece of a 
lace ruffle found in his fingers.” 

** Ah, voila!” cried another, “ that 
comes of mixing in high society.” 

I did not wait for the discussion that 
followed, but stole quietly away, as 
the disputants were waxing warm. 
Instead of turning into the Cour again, 
however, I passed out into a corridor, 
at the end of which was a door of 
green cloth. Pushing open this, I 
found myself in a chamber, where a 
single clerk was writing at a table. 

**You're late to-day, and he’s not 
in a good humour,” said he, scarcely 
looking up from his paper, ‘‘ go in!” 

Resolving to see my adventure to 
the end, I asked no further questions, 
but passed on to the room beyond. 
A person who stood within the door- 
way withdrew as I entered, and I 
found myself standing face to face 
with the Marquis de Maurepas, or, to 
speak more properly, the Minister 
Touché. He was standing at the fire- 
place as I came in, reading a news- 
paper, but no sooner had he caught 
sight of me than he laid it down, and, 
with his hands crossed behind his back, 
continued steadily staring at me. 

‘‘Diable!” exclaimed he, at last, 
«* how came you here ?” 

«* Nothing more naturally, sir, than 
from the wish to restore what you 
were so good as to lend me, and ex- 
press my sincere gratitude for a most 
hospitable reception.” 

** But who admitted you ?” 

‘**T fancy your saddle-cloth was my 
introduction, sir, for it was speedily 
recognised. Gesler's cap was never 
held in greater honour.” 

«* You are a very courageous young 
gentleman, I must say—very coura. 
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geous, indeed,” said he, with a sardonic 
grin that was anything but encourag- 
ing. 

“‘ The better chance that I may find 
favour with Monsieur de Fouché,” 
replied I. 

«* That remains to be seen, sir,” said 
he, seating himself in his chair, and 
motioning me to a spot in front of it. 
«* Who are you ?” 

«* A Lieutenant of the 9th Hussars, 
sir; by name Maurice Tiernay.” 

«IT don’t care for that,” said ‘he, 
impatiently; ‘‘ what's your occupa- 
tion ?—how do you live ?—with whom 
do you associate ?” 

“I have neither means nor asso- 
ciates. I have been liberated from 
the Temple but a few days back; and 
what is to be my future, and where, 
are facts of which I know as little as 
does Monsieur de Fouché of my past 
history.” 

**It would seem that every adven- 
turer, every fellow destitute of home, 
family, fortune, and position, thinks 
that his natural refuge lies in this 
Ministry, and that I must be his guar- 
dian.” 

«IT never thought so, sir.” 

“Then why are you here? What 
other than personal reasons procures 
me the honour of this visit ?” 

«© As Monsieur de Fouché will not 
believe in my sense of gratitude, per- 
haps he may put some faith in my 
curiosity, and excuse the natural 
anxiety I feel to know if Monsieur de 
Maurepas has really benefited by the 
pleasure of my society.” 

*¢ Hardi, Monsieur, bien hardi,” said 
the Minister, with a peculiar expres- 
sion of irony about the mouth that 
made me almost shudder. He rang a 
little hand-bell as he spoke, and a ser- 
vant made his appearance. 

«You have forgotten to leave me 
my snuff-box, Geoffroy,” said he, 
mildly, to the valet, who at once left 
the room, and speedily returned with 
a magnificently-chased gold box, on 
which the initials of the First Consul 
were embossed in diamonds. 

‘Arrange those papers, and place 
those books on the shelves,” said the 
Minister. And then turning to me, 
as if resuming a previous conversation, 
went on— 

«As to that mémoir of which we 
were speaking t’other night, Monsieur, 
it would be exceedingly interesting 
just now; and I have no doubt that 
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you will see the propriety of confiding 
to me what you already promised to 
Monsieur de Maurepas. That will do, 
Geoffroy ; leave us.” 

The servant retired, and we were 
once more alone. 

‘*I possess no secrets, sir, worthy 
the notice of the Minister of Police,” 
said I boldly. 

** Of that I may presume to be the 
better judge,” said Fouché calmly. 
«‘ But waving this question, there is 
another of some importance. You have, 
partly by accident, partly by a bold- 
ness not devoid of peril, obtained some 
little insight into the habits and de- 
tails of this Ministry ; at least, you have 
seen enough to suspect more, and mis- 
represent what you cannot compre- 
hend. Now, sir, there is an almost 
universal custom in all secret societies, 
of making those who intrude surrep- 
titiously within their limits, to take 
every oath and pledge of that society, 
and to assume every responsibility that 
attaches to its voluntary members ———” 

*«* Excuse my interrupting you, sir; 
but my intrusion was purely involun- 
tary ; I was made the dupe of a police 
spy.” 

** Having ascertained which,” re- 
sumed he, coldly, * your wisest policy 
would have been to have kept the 
whole incident for yourself alone, and 
neither have uttered one syllable about 
it, nor ventured to come here, as you 
have done, to display what you fancy 
to be your power over the Minister of 
Police. You are avery young man, 
and the lesson may possibly be of ser- 
vice to you; and never forget that to 
attempt a contest of address with those 
whose habits have taught them every 
wile and subtlety of their fellow-men, 
will always be a failure. This Ministry 
would be a sorry engine of govern- 
ment if men of your stamp could out- 
wit it.” 

I stood abashed and confused under 
a rebuke which, at the same time, I felt 
to be but half deserved. 

‘Do you understand Spanish ?” 
asked he suddenly. 

** No, sir, not a word.” 

**T’m sorry for it; you should learn 
that language without loss of time. 
Leave your address with my secretary, 
and call here by Monday or Tuesday 
next.” 

«* If I may presume so far, sir,” said 
I, with a great effort to seem collected, 
‘I would infer that your intention is 
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to employ me in some capacity or 
other. It is, therefore, better I should 
say at once, I have neither the ability 
nor the desire for such occupation. I 
have always been a soldier. What- 
ever reverses of fortune I may meet 
with, I would wish still to continue in 
the same career. At all events, I could 
never become a—a r 

“‘Spy. Say the word out; its mean- 
ing conveys nothing offensive to my 
ears, young man. I may grieve over 
the corruption that requires such a 
system; but I do not confound the 
remedy with the disease.” 

«« My sentiments are different, sir,” 
said I resolutely, as I moved towards 
the door. “I have the honour to wish 
you a good morning.” 

«* Stay a moment, Tiernay,” said:he, 
looking for something amongst his 
papers; “there are, probably, situa- 
tions where all your scruples could find 
accommodation, and even be service- 
able, too.” 

“T would rather not place them in 
peril, Mons. Le Ministre.” 

‘‘ There are people in this city of 
Paris who would not despise my pro- 
tection, young man; some of them to 
the full as well supplied with the gifts 
of fortune as Mons. Tiernay.” 

** And, doubtless, more fitted to de- 
serve it!” said I, sarcastically; for 
every moment now rendered me more 
courageous, 

**¢ And, doubtless, more fitted to de- 
serve it,” repeated he after me, with a 
wave of the hand in token of adieu. 

I bowed respectfully, and was re- 
tiring, when he called out in a low and 
gentle voice— 

‘* Before you go, Mons. de Tiernay, 
I will thank you to restore my snuff- 
box.” 

«Your snuff-box, sir!” cried I, in- 
dignantly, ‘‘ what do I know of it ?” 

«In a moment of inadvertence, you 
may; probably, have placed it in your 
pocket,” said he, smiling; ‘‘do me 
the favour to search there.” 

«This is unnecessary insult, sir,” 
said I fiercely; “and you forget that 
Lam a French officer !” 

*« Tt is of more consequence that you 
should remember it,” said he calmly ; 
«‘and now, sir, do as I have told you.” 

*¢ It is well, sir, that this scene has 
no witness,” said I, boiling over with 
passion, ‘or, by Heaven, all the dig- 
nity of your station should not save 
you.” 
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“Your observation is most just,” 
said he, with the same coolness. “ It 
is as well that we are quite alone ; and 
for this reason I beg to repeat my re- 
quest. If you persist in a refusal, and 
force me to ring that bell —_—” 

** You would not dare to offer me 
such an indignity,” said I, trembling 
with rage. 

*‘ You leave me no alternative, sir,” 
said he, rising, and taking the bell in 
his hand. ‘ My honour is also en- 
gaged in this question. I have pre- 
ferred a charge FB 

** You have,” cried I, interrupting, 
‘and for whose falsehood I am’ re- 
solved to hold you responsible.” 

**To prove which, you must show 
your innocence.” 

** There, then—there are my pockets; 
here are the few things I possess. This 
is my pocketbook—my purse. Oh, 
heavens, what is this?” cried I, as I 
drew forth the gold box, along with 
the other contents of my pocket ; and 
then staggering back, f fell, over- 
whelmed with shame and _ sickness, 
against the wall. For some seconds I 
neither saw nor heard anything; a 
vague sense of ineffable disgrace—of 
some ignominy that made life a misery, 
was over me, and I closed my eyes 
with the wish never to open them 
more. 

‘‘The box has a peculiar value in * 
my eyes, sir,” said he; “it was a pre- 
sent from the First Consul, otherwise 
I might have hesitated ——” 

«*Oh, sir, you cannot, you dare not, 
suppose me guilty ofa theft. You 
seem bent on being my ruin; but, for 
mercy’s sake, let your hatred of me 
take some other shape than this. In- 
volve me in what snares, what conspi- 
racies you will, give me what share 
you please in any guilt, but spare me 
the degradation of such a shame.” 

He seemed to enjoy the torments I 
was suffering, and actually revel in the 
contemplation of my misery; for he 
never spoke a word, but continued 
steadily to stare me in the face. 

*¢ Sit down here, Monsieur,” said he, 
at length, while he pointed to a chair 
near him ; “ I wish to say a few words 
to you, in all seriousness, and in good 
faith, also.” 

I seated myself, and he went on. 

** The events of the last two days 
must have made such an impression 
on your mind that even the most re- 
markable incidents of your life could 
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not compete with. You fancied your- 
self a great discoverer, and that, by the 
happy conjuncture of intelligence and 
accident, you had actually fathomed 
the depths of that wonderful system of 
police, which, more powerful than ar- 
mies or councils, is the real govern- 
ment of France! I will not stop now 
to convince you that you have not 
wandered out of the very shallowest 
channels of this system. It is enough 
that you have been admitted to an au- 
dience with me, to suggest an oppo- 
site conviction, and give to yourrecital, 
when you repeat the tale, a species of 
importance. Now, sir, my counsel to 
you is, never to repeat it, and for this 
reason ; nobody possessed of common 
powers of judgment will ever believe 
- ! not one, sir! No one would ever 


elieve that Monsieur Fouché had made 
so grave a mistake, no more than he 
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would believe that a man of good name 
and birth, a French officer, could have 
stolen a snuff-box. You see, Mon- 
sieur de Tiernay, that I acquit you of 
this shameful act. Imitate my gene- 
rosity, sir, and forget all that you have 
witnessed since Tuesday last. I have 
given you good advice, sir; if I find 
that you profit by it, we may see more 
of each other.” 

Scarcely appreciating the force of 
his parable, and thinking of nothing 
save the vindication of my honour, 
muttered a few unmeaning words, and 
withdrew, glad to escape a presence 
which had assumed, to my terrified 
senses, all the diabolical subtlety of sa- 
tanic influence. Trusting that no fu- 
ture accident of my life should ever 
bring me within such precincts, I hur- 
ried from the place as though it were 
contaminated and plague-stricken. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


“THE VILLAGE OF SCHWARTZ-ACH.” 


I was destitute enough when I quit- 
ted the “‘ Temple,” a few days back ; 
but my condition now was sadder still, 
for in addition to my poverty and 
friendlessness, I had imbibed a degree 
of distrust and suspicion that made me 
shun my fellow-men, and actually 
shrink from the contact of a stranger. 
The commonest show of courtesy, the 
most ordinary exercise of politeness, 
struck me as the secret wiles of that 
police, whose machinations, I fan- 
cied, were still spread around me. I 
had conceived a most intense hatred 
of civilisation, or, at least, of what I 
rashly supposed to be the inherent 
vices of civilised life. I longed for 
what I deemed must be the glorious 
independence of a savage. IfI could 
but discover this Paradise beyond seas, 
of which the Marquise raved so much ; 
if I only could find out that glorious 
land which neither knew secret in- 
trigues nor conspiracies, I should leave 
France for ever, taking any condition, 
or braving any mischances fate might 
have in store for me. 

There was something peculiarly of- 
fensive in the treatment I had met 
with. Imprisoned on suspicion, I 
was liberated without any “ amende ;” 
neither een like a guilty man, 
nor absolved as an innocent one. I 
was sent out upon the world as though 


the state would not own nor acknow- 
ledge me; a dangerous practice, as I 
often thought, if only adopted on a 
large scale. It was some days before 
I could summon resolution to ascer 
tain exactly my position: at last I did 
muster up courage, and under pre- 
tence of wishing to address a letter to 
myself, I applied at the Ministry of 
War for the address of Lieutenant 
Tiernay, of the 9th Hussars. I was 
one of a large crowd similarly engaged, 
some inquiring for sons that had fallen 
in battle, or husbands or fathers in 
far away countries, The office was 
only open each morning for two hours, 
and consequently, as the expiration of 
the time drew nigh, the eagerness of 
the inquirers became far greater, and 
the contrast with the cold apathy of 
the clerks the more strongly marked. 
I had given way to many, who were 
weaker than myself, and less able to 
buffet with the crowd about them ; and 
at last, when, wearied by waiting, I 
was drawing nigh the table, my at- 
tention was struck by an old, a very 
old man, who, witha beard white as 
snow, and long moustaches of the same 
colour, was making great efforts to 
gain the front rank. I stretched out 
my hand, and caught his, and by cow 
siderable exertion, at last succeeded 
in placing him in front of me. 
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He thanked me fervently, in a 
strange kind of German, a patois I had 
never heard before, and kissed my 
hand three or four times over in his 
gratitude ; indeed, so absorbed was he 
for the time in his desire to thank me, 
that I had to recall him to the more 
pressing reason of his presence, and 
warn him that but a few minutes more 
of the hour remained free. 

** Speak up,” cried the clerk, as the 
old man muttered something in a low 
and very indistinct voice; ‘speak up; 
and remember, my friend, that we do 
not profess to give information farther 
back than the times of ‘ Louis Qua- 
torze.’” 

This allusion to the years of the old 
man was loudly applauded by his col- 
leagues, who drew nigh to stare at the 
cause of it. 

**Sacre bleu! he is talking Hebrew,” 
said another, ‘ and asking for a friend 
who fell at Ramoth Gilead.” 

‘*He is speaking German,” said I, 
peremptorily, ‘and asking for a rela- 
tive whom he believes to have em- 
barked with the expedition to Egypt.” 

«‘ Are you a sworn interpreter, young 
man ?” asked an older and more con- 
sequential looking personage. 

I was about to return a hasty reply 
to this impertinence, but I thought of 
the old man, and the few seconds that 
still remained for his inquiry, and I 
smothered my anger, and was si- 
lent. 

«* What rank did he hold ?” inquired 
one of the clerks, who had listened with 
rather more patience to the old man. 
I translated the question for the pea- 
sant, who, in reply, confessed that he 
could not tell, The youth was his 
only son, and had left home many years 
before, and never written. A neigh- 
bour, however, who had travelled in 
foreign parts, had brought tidings that 
he had gone with the expedition to 
Egypt, and was already high in the 
French army. 

«* You are not quite certain that he 
did not command the army of Egypt ?” 
said one of the clerks in mockery of the 
old man’s story. 

‘It is not unlikely,” said the pea- 
sant, gravely; ‘‘he was a brave and a 
bold youth, and could have lifted two 
such as you with one hand, and hurled 
you out of that window.” 

«¢ Let us hear his name once more,” 
said the elder clerk; ‘it is worth re- 
membering.” 
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**T have told you already. It was 


Karl Kleber.” 

‘©The General—General Kleber !” 
cried three or four in a breath. 

** Mayhap,” was all the reply. 

«« And are you the father of the great 
general of Egypt?” asked the elder, 
with an air of deep respect. 

‘“¢ Kleber is my son; and so that he 
is alive and well, I care little if a ge- 
neral or simple soldier.” 

Not a word was said in answer to 
this speech, and each seemed to feel 
reluctant to tell the sad tidings. At 
last the elder clerk said, ** You have 
lost a good son, and France one of her 
greatest captains. The General Kleber 
is dead.” 

** Dead!” said the old man, slowly. 

‘*In the very moment of his greatest 
glory, too, when he had won the coun- 
try of the Pyramids, and made Egypt 
a colony of France.” 

‘* When did he die?” said the pea- 
sant. 

‘‘The last acounts from the East 
brought the news; and this very day 
the Council of State has accorded a 
sone to his family of ten thousand 
livres.” 

‘‘They may keep their money. I 
am all that remains, and have no want 
of it; and I should be poorer still be- 
fore I'd take it.” 

These words he uttered in a low, 
harsh tone, and pushed his way back 
through the crowd. 

One moment more was enough for 
my inquiry. 

“* Maurice Tiernay, of the 9th—des. 
titué,” was the short and stunning an- 
swer I received. 

“‘Ts there any reason alleged—is 
there any charge imputed to him?” 
asked I, timidly. 

‘*Ma foi! you must go to the Minis- 
ter of War with that question. Per- 
haps he was paymaster, and embezzled 
the funds of the regiment ; perhaps he 
liked Royalist gold better than Repub- 
lican silver; or perhaps he preferred 
the company of the baggage-train and 
the ‘ambulances,’ when he should have 
been at the head of his squadron.” 

I did not care to listen longer to 
this impertinence, and making my 
way out I gained the street. The old 
peasant was still standing there, like 
one stunned and overwhelmed by 
some great shock, and neither heeding 
the crowd that passed, nor the groups 
that halted occasionally to stare at him. 
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«* Come along with me,” said I, tak- 
ing hishandin mine. ¢ Your calamity 
is a heavy one, but mine is harder to 
bear up against.” 

He suffered himself to be led away 
like a child, and never spoke a word 
as we walked along towards the “ bar- 
riere,” beyond which, at a short dis- 
tance, was a little ordinary, where I 
used to dine. There we had our din- 
ner together, and as the evening wore 
on the old man rallied enough to tell 
me of his son’s early life, and his de- 
parture for the army. Of his great 
career I could speak freely, for Kleber’s 
name was, in soldier esteem, scarce ly 
second to that of Buonaparte himself, 
Not all the praises I could bestow, 
however, were suflicient to turn the 
old man from his stern conviction, that 
a peasant in the “Lech Thal” was 
amore noble and independent man than 
the greatest general that ever marched 
to victory. 

«We have been some centuries 
there,” said he, ‘‘and none of our 
name has incurred a shadow of dis- 
grace. Why should not Karl have 
lived like his ancestors ?” 

It was useless to appeal to the glory 
his son had gained—the noble reputa- 
tion he had left behind him. The 
peasant saw in the soldier but one who 
hired out his courage and his blood, 
and deemed the callinga low and unwor- 
thy one. I suppose I was not the first 
who, in the effort to convince another, 
found himself shaken in his own con- 
victions ; for I own before I lay down 
that night many of the old man’s argu- 
ments assumed a force and power that 
I could not resist, and held possession 
of my mind even after I fell asleep. 
In my dreams I was once more beside 
the American lake, and that little co- 
lony of simple people, where I had 
seen all that was best of my life, and 
learned the few lessons I had ever re- 
ceived of charity and good nature. 

From what the peasant said, the 
primitive habits of the Lech Thal must 
be almost alike those of that little co- 
lony, and I willingly assented to his 
offer to accompany “him in his j journey 
homeward. He seemed to feel a kind 
of satisfaction in turning my thoughts 
away from a career that he held so 
cheaply, and talked enthusiastically of 
the tranquil life of the Bregenzer-wald. 

We left Paris the following morning 
and, partly by diligence, partly on foot, 
reached Strasbourg in a few days; 


thence we proceeded by Kehel to Frey- 
burg, and, crossing the Lake of Con- 
stance at Rorshach, we entered the 
Bregenzer-wald on the tw elfth morning 
of our journey. I suppose that most 
men preserve fresher memory of the 
stirring and turbulent scenes of their 
lives than of the more peaceful and tran- 
quil ones, and Ishall not be deemed sin- 

gular when I say, that some years passed 
over me in this quiet spot ‘and seemed 
as but a few vont. The old peasant 
was the “* Vorsteher,” or ruler of the 
village, by whom all disputes were set- 
tled, and all litigation of an humble 
kind decided—a : species of voluntary 
jurisdiction maintained to this very day 
in that primitive region. My occupa- 
tion there was as a species of secretary 
to the court, an office quite new to the 
villagers, but which served to impress 
them more reverentially than ever in 
favour of this rude justice. My legal 
duties over, I became a vine-dresser, a 
wood-cutter, or a deer-stalker, as sca- 
son and weather dictated. My even- 
ings being always devoted to the task 
of a schoolmaster. A curious seminary 
was it, too, embracing every class from 
childhood to advanced age, all eager 
for knowledge, and all submitting to 
the most patient discipline to attain it. 
There was much to make me happy in 
that humble lot. I had the love and 
esteem of all around me; there was 
neither a harassing doubt for the fu- 
ture, nor the rich man’s contumely to 
oppress me; my life was made up of 
occupations which alternately engaged 
mind and body, and, above all and 
worth all besides, I had a sense of duty, 
a feeling that I was doing that which 
was useful to my fellow-men; and 
however great may be a man’s station 
in life, if it want this element, the 
humblest peasant that rises to his daily 
toil has a nobler and a better part. 

As I trace these lines how many me- 
mories of the spot are rising before 
me! Scenes I had long forgotten— 
faces I had ceased toremember! And 
now I see the little wooden bridge—a 
giant tree, guarded by a single rail, 
that crossed the torrent in front of our 
cottage ; and I behold once more the 
little 1 waxen image of the Virgin over 
the door, in whose glass shrine at night- 
fall a candle ever ‘burned! and I hear 
the low hum of the villagers’ prayer as 
the Angelus is singing, and see on 
every crag or cliff the homebound 
hunter kneeling in his deep devotion ! 
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Happy people, and not less good 
than happy! Your bold and barren 
mountains have been the safeguard of 
your virtue and your innocence! Long 
may they prove so, and long may the 
waves of the world’s ambition be stay- 
ed at their rocky feet! 

I was beginning to forget all that I 
had seen of life, or, if not forget, at 
least to regard it as a wild and troubled 
dream, when an accident, one of those 
things we always regard as the merest 
chances, once more opened the flood- 
gates of memory, and sent the whole 
past in a strong current through my 
brain, 

In this mountain region the transi- 
tion from winter to summer is effected 
in a few days. Some hours of a 
scorching sun and south wind swell the 
torrents with melted snow; the ice- 
bergs fall thundering from cliff and 
crag, and the sporting waterfall once 
more dashes over the precipice. The 
trees burst into leaf, and the grass 
springs up green and fresh from its 
wintry covering ; and from the dreary 
aspect of snow-capped hills and leaden 
clouds, nature changes to fertile plains 
and hills, and a sky of almost unbroken 
blue. 

It was of a glorious evening in 
April, when all these changes were 
passing, that I was descending the 
mountain above our village after a hard 
day’s chamois hunting. Anxious to 
reach the plain before nightfall, I 
could not, however, help stopping from 
time to time to watch the golden and 
ruby tints of the sun upon the snow, 
or see the turquoise blue which occa- 
sionally marked the course of a rivulet 
through the glaciers. The Alp-horn 
was sounding from every cliff and 
height, and the lowing of the cattle 
swelled into a rich and mellow chorus. 
It was a beautiful picture, realising in 
every tint and hue, in every sound and 
cadence, all that one can fancy of ro- 
mantic simplicity, and I surveyed it 
with a swelling and a grateful heart. 

As I turned to resume my way, I 
was struck by the sound of voices 
speaking, as I fancied, in French, and 
before I could settle the doubt with 
myself, I saw in front of me a party of 
some six or seven soldiers, who, with 
their muskets slung behind them, were 
descending the steep path by the aid of 
sticks. 

Weary-looking and foot-sore as they 
were, their dress, their bearing, and 
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their soldierlike air, struck me forcibly, 
and sent into my heart a thrill I had 
not known for many a day before. I 
came up quickly behind them, and 
could overhear their complaints at hav- 
ing mistaken the road, and their male- 
dictions, uttered in no gentle spirit, 
on the stupid mountaineers who could 
not understand French. 

«* Here comes another fellow, let us 
try him,” said one, as he turned and saw 
me near. ‘* Schwartz-Ach, Schwartz- 
Ach,” added he, addressing me, and 
reading the name from a slip of paper 
in his hand. 

** IT am going to the village,” said I 
in French, “and will show the way 
with pleasure.” 

‘‘ How! what! are you a French- 
man, then?” cried the corporal, in 
amazement. 

«« Even so,” said I. 

«¢Then by what chance are you liv- 
ing in this wild spot? How, in the 
name of wonder, can you exist 
here 2?” . 

«* With venison like this,” said I, 
pointing to a chamois buck on my 
shoulder, “and the red wine of the 
Lech Thal, a man may manage to for- 
get Veray’s and the Dragon “ Vert,” 
particularly as they are not associated 
with a bill and a waiter !” 

** And perhaps you are a Royalist,” 
cried another, “and don’t like how 
matters are going on at home ?” 

“T have not that excuse for my 
exile,” said I, coldly. 

‘* Have you served, then?” 

I nodded. ‘ 

‘*Ah, I see,” said the corporal, ** you 
grew weary of parade and guard 
mounting.” 

** If you mean that I deserted,” said 
I, “you are wrong there also; and 
now let it be my turn to ask a few 

uestions. What is France about? 
1s the Republic still as great and vic. 
torious as ever ?” 

«Sacre bleu, man, what are you 
thinking of? Weare an Empire some 
years back, and Napoleon has made as 
many kings as he has got brothers and 
cousins to crown.” 

« And the army, where is it ?” 

** Ask for some half dozen armies, 
and you'll still be short of the mark, 
We have one in Hamburg, and another 
in the far North, holding the Russians 
in check ; we have garrisons in every 
fortress of Prussia and the Rhine Land ; 
we have some eighty thousand fellows 
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in Poland and Gallicia; double as 
many more in Spain; Italy is our own, 
and so will be Austria ere many days 
go over.” 

Boastfully as all this was spoken, I 
found it to be not far from truth, and 
learned, as we walked along, that the 
Emperor was, at that very moment, on 
the march to meet the Archduke Char- 
les, who, with a numerous army, was 
advancing on Ratisbon, the little 
party of soldiers being portion of a 
force despatched to explore the passes 
of the’ “ Vorarlberg,” and report on 
how far they might be practicable for 






Tue “ march of intellect ” is a favour- 
ite theme of self-gratulation with us 
of the nineteenth century. We pride 
ourselves on being much wiser than 
our fathers, and accord to their attain- 
ments a smile of contemptuous pity. 
In mechanical science we have un- 
doubtedly made vast progress; but 
have we surpassed the minds of former 
ages in the solution of those much more 
mighty moral problems which have 
alike influenced the destinies of civil- 
ised and of barbarian man? In Art 
the ancients have been our teachers. 
The world has grown aged, and still 
must despair of rivalling, or even 
equalling, the noble artistic achieve- 
ments of her youth. ‘There were 
giants in those days” in learning also, 
compared with whom our own gene- 
ration are but pigmies in mental sta- 
ture; and to come more directly to 
the subject before us, we doubt much 
if the most cultivated lady of our ac- 
quaintance could boast of so extensive 
a list of accomplishments as a really 
well-educated gentlewoman of the six- 
teenth century. Look at the acquire- 
ments of Lady Jane Grey—one illus- 
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the transmission of troops to act on 
the left flank and rear of the Austrian 
army. ‘Their success had up to this 
time been very slight, and the corporal 
was making for Schwartz-Ach, as a 
spot where he hoped to rendezvous 
with some of his comrades. They 
were much disappointed on my telling 
them that I had quitted the village 
that morning, and that not a soldier 
had been seen there. There was, how- 
ever, no other spot to pass the night 
in, and they willingly accepted the 
offer I made them of a shelter and a 
supper in our cottage. 
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trious example taken from an age rich 
in cultivated and intellectual women. 
Her short and chequered life was yet 
long enough to make her mistress 
of eight different languages! Prodi- 
ious as this may seem in our ears, the 
Juke of Northumberland’s daughter 
was no prodigy in her own era, so uni- 
versal then was the spread of educa- 
tion among ladies of rank and station. 
Let not these remarks be ascribed to 
a desire to disparage the gifted women 
of our own day. That there are many 
such—learned and laborious, indefati- 
gable in research, and felicitous in 
their manner of communicating its re- 
sults—the works to which we would 
now direct our readers’ notice afford 
ample proof, The theme selected for 
the exercise of their literary talents is 
happily chosen, judicious, and appro- 
priate—the biography of illustrious 
members of their own sex, Queens and 
Princesses—women to whom birth and 
station have given conventional pre- 
eminence, and who have consequently 
been called on to perform distinguish- 
ed parts in the history of Europe. 
Among these pleasing and instruc. 
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tive biographers the name of Miss 
Strickland takes honourable prece- 
dence, not only because she was the 
first labourer in this field for literary 
exertion, but also because the first 
fruits of the harvest have undoubtedly 
been reaped by her. Her subject— 
the Lives of the Queens of England— 
was of the highest importance ; ; and 
the mine from whence she drew her 
materials had not previously been 
worked. The archives of continental 
cities; the manuscript riches of our 
great national libraries, were diligent- 
ly ransacked ; and a vast mass of facts 
of extreme interest and importance, 
hitherto unknown, or very imperfect- 
ly investigated, was communicated to 
the public, and recommended to their 
attention by the vivid style and grace- 
ful composition of this most pleasing 
writer. 

But Miss Strickland’s work has been 
too long before the public to require 
a notice atour hands, There are few, 
probably, who have not perused it with 
delight, throwing, as it does, a new 
light on obscurities in our history, and 
often illustrating that of other Euro- 

ean States. The “Queens of Eng- 
and” has already passed through seve- 
ral editions. We shall not therefore 
reiterate what is doubtless fresh in the 
memories of most educated people ; 
but devote ourselves to a notice of bio- 
graphies which have more recently 
issued from the press, and may be 
hitherto unknown to our readers. 

Mrs. Everett Green has worthily 
followed in the footsteps of her pre- 
decessor. Her .‘* Princesses of Eng- 
land,” of which three volumes are al- 
ready made public, is in every sense a 
companion work to the ‘“ Queens of 
England.” She has been equally 
faithful and diligent in her searches 
among original records and authorities; 
a work of extraordinary labour, when 
it is remembered that these obscure 
and scattered documents are couched 
in obsolete dialects of the olden time, 
and require an intimate acquaintance 
with these, as well as with all the lan- 
guages of Europe—the harsher tongues 
of the Teutonic or Scandinavian North > 
no less than the mellifluous southern 
speech of the Italian and the Spa- 
niard. 

Mrs. Green commences her me- 
moirs of ° Princesses of England 
from the Norman Conquest. The 
first volume opens with the daughters 
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of William the Conqueror; and the 
third and last published ends with the 
daughter of the fourth Edward, com- 
prising in these biographies an inci- 
dental, but highly graphic portraiture 
of the manners, habits, modes of life, 
and phases of thought prevalent in the 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. We 
shall allow Mrs. Green to speak for 
herself. She says in her preface :— 


“The present field is, moreover, an 
untroddenone. Of the numerous ladies 
memorialised in these volumes, only one, 
Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, has hi- 
therto been made the subject of a con- 
secutive biography ; whilst of the others, 
little more than their names and mar- 
riages are mentioned by the general 
historian. These royal daughters of 
England have entered upon the stage of 
existence, from which some of them 
have early passed away, and others have 
graced foreign courts, and played an 
important part abroad, yet they have re- 
mained as unknown to the generality 
of English readers, as though they had 
not formed scions of that princely tree 
round which English hopes and affec- 
tions are so closely entwined. 

‘** To the public in general, and to her 
fair countrywomen particular, the au- 
thor now commends her work, in the 
confidence that she could not readily 
have introduced to their notice a series 
of memorials the subjects of which pre- 
sent, in their domestic as well as in 
their public character, so much to ad- 
mire and respect, and so little to cen- 
sure, as the Princesses of England.” 


We must express our regret that the 
plan which Miss Strickland and Mrs. 
Green proposed to themselves, did not 
admit, in its execution, of any notice 
of the romantic histories of the Saxon 

riod. The misfortunes and sorrows 
of the beautiful Elgiva; the devotion 
of her fond, but weak husband, Edwy ; 3 
the stern inflexibility of the ambitious, 
but intellectual Dunstan; with the 
strange and stirring incidents in the 
life of the fair, but false Elfrida, would 
have furnished material full of romance, 
incident, and picturesque situation, and 
susceptible of the highest dramatic co- 
louring; the simple facts of history 
having all the interest of the most ima- 
ginative fiction. 

The authoresses who have selected 
for their subjects the memoirs of the 
Queens of Spain and France, have in- 
cluded in their design, the lives of 
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sovereigns from the earliest historic 
period to the present time. The con- 
uest of the Goths is the starting-point 
rom whence the Senora George com- 
mences her labours. This lady has 


found an able annotator and editor in 


Miss Julia Pardoe. In the brief nar. 
rative of the.Gothic Queens, we find 
little to interest until we arrive at the 
important occurrences of the eighth 
century, when the unhallowed love of 
Roderick for Florinda, the beautiful 
daughter. of his vassal, Count Julian, 
cost the enamoured monarch his honour, 
his crown, and his life. The outraged 
father, in his thirst for vengeance on 
the betrayer of his child, forgot the 
patriotism which should have charac- 
terized a noble of Spain. He leagued 
himself with the foes of his country, 
the inveterate enemies of the faith he 
had professed, but to which he became 
arenegade. We need not dwell on 
the results of Count Julian’s defec- 
tion : the genius of Southey has 
made these events familiar to each 
of us. His greatest poem has for its 
subject the Moorish invasion and con- 
quest of Spain, and the tragical fate 
of “‘ the last of the Goths.” The des- 
tiny of Egilona, the lovely, but unloved 
wife of Roderick, is less generally 
known. She attracted the regards of 
the Moorish commander Abdalasis, and 
re-ascended, as his bride, the throne 
from which her former lord had been 
hurled by his victorious arms. The 
scattered Christian leaders, rightful 
heirs of the kingdom thus wrested from 
their grasp, maintained their faith and 
national independence for some centu- 
ries, in the inaccessible mountain fast- 
nesses of their country. Skilfully avail- 
ing themselves of every opportunity, 
they gained inch by inch on their in- 
fidel rulers, till they finally drove the 
Moors to the southern provinces of 
Andalusia and Grenada, and re-united 
to the petty territory of Navarre the 
rich provinces of Leon, Castile, and 
Arragon. 

The rulers of Castile and Arragon 
contented themselves with the title of 
Condado, until the early part of the 
eleventh century. These important 
provinces were erected into kingdoms 
in the year 1034, Castile having for 
her monarch Ferdinand I., son of 
Sancho, the fourth king of Navarre 
and Donna Nuna his wife, heiress of 
Castile; and Arragon being bequeathed 
by Sancho to Ramiro L., his illegitimate 


son. If we may believe the account of 
the chroniclers, Ramiro was indebted 
for his kingdom to the good offices of 
his father’s wife, who preferred, from 
motives of gratitude, his interests to 
those of her own sons. Donna Nuna’s 
story is highly interesting and romantic. 

‘* Ere he departed on this expedition” 
(a war with the infidels), ‘* Don Sancho 
earnestly commended to the Queen’s 
care a horse, 7 which he set great 
store. In those days the Spaniards con- 
sidered their horses, hawks, and arms, 


as their most valuable property. During” 


the King’s absence, Garcia, the eldest 
son, requested the Queen to lend him 
his father’s favourite steed, and she was 
on the point of acceding to his desire, 
when Pedro Sese, Master of the Horse 
to the King, interfered, representing to 
her how much incensed the sovereign 
would be by her so doing. Her denial 
so much infuriated the rash youth, that 
he immediately wrote to his father, ac- 
cusing Donna Nuna of criminal inter- 
course with the Master of the Horse. 
Surprised at the extraordinary tidings, 
the King hastened home; but, though 
the previous conduct of the Queen gave 
the lie to this infamous charge, on the 
other hand, it seemed utterly improbable 
that a son would coin this fearful tale 
without some foundation. Ferdinand, 
indeed, did not corroborate his brother’s 
statement, but neither did he contradict 
it, and, when questioned, replied in so 
dubious a manner, as to increase the 
King’s perplexity. The unhappy Queen 
was imprisoned in the castle of Najera, 
and the assembled nobles decreed that, 
according to the customs of the age, her 
guilt or innocence should be decided by 
a duel, and that, should her champion be 
defeated, or should she find no knight 
willing to do battle in her behalf, she 
should perish at the stake. The chances 
in Donna Nuna’s favour were small in- 
deed, the high rank of her accuser de- 
terring many, who, convinced of her in- 
nocence, would, otherwise, have been 
willing to peril their lives to vindicate 
her honour; and the fatal day arrived 
bringing no hope of rescue to the doomed 
victim. In this extremity, when a cruel 
and lingering death seemed inevitable, 
an unexpected champion entered the lists 
and accepted the slanderer’s defiance. 
The bold knight, who, compassionating 
the wretched mother, convinced of the 
falseness of the accusation, or actuated by 
some feeling of private animosity against 
the accuser, espoused the cause of Nuna, 
was Don Ramiro, a natural son of the 
King bya Navarreselady ofrank. What- 
ever might have been*the issue of the 
combat, it could not but prove a sad one 
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to the monarch, but it was happily pre- 
vented by the interference of a monk, a 
man ofgreat eloquence, and held in high 
repute for his sanctity. Horror-struck 
at the sight of two brothers arrayed in 
arms against each other, the holy man 
descended into the lists, and so wrought 
on the minds of both Garcia and Ferdi- 
nand, that, casting themselves at the 
King’s feet, they proclaimed the Queen’s 
innocence and confessed their own guilt. 
After the most severe reproaches, Don 
Sancho left the punishment of the cul- 
prits to the Queen, giving her full au- 

ority to act towards them according 
to her pleasure. Overcome by the en- 
treaties of the nobles, who interceded 
for their pardon, Nuna forgave her un- 
natural sons, but exacted from the King 
that he should name her gallant cham- 
- heir to the Condado of Arragon, 
iis noble conduct amply atoning for the 
stain upon his birth.”"— Senora George's 
** Queens of Spain,” vol. i. pp. 48-50. 


Mrs. Forbes Bush also commences 
her notices of the Frankish Queens 
from the earliest historical period. 
Her first volume, which is occupied 
with this part of her subject, and which 
treats of the sovereigns of the middle 
ages, is undoubtedly much more inte- 
resting and important than the suc- 
ceeding one. As the memoirs ap- 
proach our own days, she indulges in 
digressions extraneous to her subject, 
and which appear to us highly repre- 
hensible and unpleasing. It is well 
known that the state of morals at the 
court of France, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, was corrupt 
in the extreme. Wide-spread depravity 
characterised all classes of society. Au- 
tobiographies, written in the most candid 
spirit of unblushing effrontery, were 
then the rage, the fashion, the prevail- 
ing epidemic ; and consequently a vast 
mass of easily accessible material exists, 
from which those curious in such mat- 
ters can chronicle the scandals of a 
licentious epoch. It may, perhaps, be 
necessary for the philosopher, acquaint- 
ing himself with the depths of fallen 
human nature, to study the ample re- 
velations which these memoirs afford 
of the degradation and sensuality of 
that abandoned age—an age whose 
crimes provoked the fearful retributive 
vengeance inflicted on the noblesse class- 
es by the great French Revolution ; but 
we would protest against these prurient 
details as topics on which to employ 
the pens of our lady-writers, ‘ What- 
soever things are pure; whatsoever 
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things are lovely; whatsoever things 
are of good report,” these are the fit 
subjects for female composition, and 
surely they will be found sufficiently 
comprehensive. Mrs. Forbes Bush 


would therefore have done well, in our 


opinion, had she omitted the very full 
and ample information she obligingly 
communicates on the matrimonial in- 
fidelities of the Kings of France. ¢ Not 
a single link in the chain of royal mis- 
tresses is overlooked or forgotten; nay, 
more, she favours us with océasional 
comments, very unfeminine in tone 
and sentiment, and allows herself to 
speak contemptuously of the just anger 
evinced by some of the injured Queens, 
jealous of the open infidelities of their 
royal husbands, 

Having said thus much by way of 
censure, let us thank Mrs. Bush for 
the interesting information given us in 
these volumes. We shall presently 
extract some passages which will afford 
pleasing specimens of the book itself. 

The great western empire, establish- 
ed by Charlemagne in the ninth cen- 
tury, soon fell to pieces under his de- 
generate successors. The expiring 
and feeble Carlovingian dynasty would 
have succumbed sooner than it did to 
the bold Capetians, had it not been for 
the firm and resolute character of 
a woman, Gerberge, Queen of Louis 
d’Outremer. Hugh le Grand had be- 
sieged her in the tower of Rheims; 
she defended ‘the fortress ; repaired 
the breaches made by the enemy—un- 
daunted by the number and courage of 
her assailants, or the pangs of ap- 
proaching maternity, for in the midst 
of her warlike achievements she gave 
birth to a son. Hugh Capet appre- 
ciated the indomitable courage and 
fortitude of Gerberge, granted her 
honourable terms of capitulation, and 
when she was left a defenceless widow 
upheld her son on his father’s throne. 
Gerberge had attracted the regards of 
Louis d’Outremer by a not dissimilar 
occurrence. 


‘** Louis was pursuing his enemy, Gis- 
lebert, Duke of Lorraine, who was 
drowned in attempting to swim with his 
horse across the Rhine. The Duchess 
Gerberge, his widow, vigorously defend- 
ed her fortress in the country of Liege ; 
Louis raised the siege, and possessed 
himself of the town, but conceived such 
a high esteem for her intrepidity that 
he asked her hand in marriage, and ob- 
tained it in 940. Gerberge was daugh- 
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ter of the Emperor of Germany, Henry 
I., surnamed |’Oiseleur or the Fowl- 
er.”"—Mrs. Bush’s ‘* Queens of France,” 
vol. i, p. 87. 


The Church was all-powerful in 
those early ages. Though an impor- 
tant agent in civilising Europe, its 
yoke was often one of severe bondage. 
The reign of the second monarch of 
the Capetian race—that daring and 
hardy dynasty who had so recently 
supplanted their Carlovingian prede- 
cessors—afiords an illustration of the 
tyrannical exercise of ecclesiastical 
authority, for the powerful King of 
France resented in vain the intolerable 
interference of the then Pontiff, Gre- 
gory the Fifth; and, after long but in- 
effectual resistance, found himself 
obliged to succumb to the mandates of 
the holy father. Robert the First had 
married Bertha, widow of the Count 
de Chartres :— 


‘The union, though one of affection, 
was very unfortunate. According to 
the laws of the Church then in vigour, 
a marriage of two persons, between 
whom there existed what was called a 
spiritual alliance, was not permitted. 
Robert had stood godfather at the bap- 
tismal font for one of Bertha’s children 
by her first marriage, and this rendered 
them spiritually allied. 

**Abbon, abbot of Fleury, was op- 

osed to the celebration of the nuptials, 
but his efforts to prevent it having been 
fruitless he appealed to the Court of 
Rome, as at that time the popes exer- 
cised unbounded sovereignty. Robert 
omitted to request a dispensation from 
Pope Gregory V., which would have in- 
sured his alliance, but this neglect 
wounded Gregory’s pride, and he ex- 
communicated the erring pair, as well 
as those members of the Church who 
had authorised the union. The execu- 
tion of this sentence was opposed to the 
rights of the French people; and the 
king and queen, who were tenderly 
attached, and dreaded the dissolution of 
a bond which formed their happiness, 
appeared indifferent to the thunder of 
Rome, and refused to submit. 

‘** Gregory V. assembled a council, be- 
fore whom he pronounced the marriage 
between Robert and Bertha incestuous 
and null; fulminated an anathema upon 
Archamband, Bishop of Tours, who 
gave the nuptial benediction, condemned 
him to seven years of penitence, and 
placed the kingdom under an interdict 
until the king should dismiss Bertha. 

The sentence of interdiction 


consisted in closing the churches, refus- 
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ing the sacrament, and denying Chris- 
tian burial to the dead ; the church bells 
ceased, the pictures in the sanctuaries 
were covered with black cloth, the 
statues of the saints were taken down, 
clothed in black, and placed on beds of 
cinders and thorns; everything wore an 
aspect of gloom in France, and the ter- 
rified people paid such humble deference 
to the orders of the Pope, that the king 
was universally ahandenid 3 two de- 
voted servants alone remained with 
him, and these threw everything which 
the hands of the royal pair had touched, 
into the fire, or to the dogs. 

“The king must have had great 
energy and determination, as well as 
sincere conjugal affection, to remain 
with Bertha through all these evils. 
She was not less devoted to Robert, who 
united an elegant person to most rare 
and amiable qualities, and who, although 
sought by all the princesses of France 
and the neighbouring countries, pre- 
ferred Bertha whom he had known from 
her infancy ; so that the bishops, in 
consenting to the marriage, were actu- 
ated by the love of their country, for 
which they anticipated great advantage 
from this union. 

‘* Although very devout, Robert was 
too much attached to his wife to yield 
to the will of the Pontiff. In the retired 
chateau of Vauvert, near Paris, the un- 
fortunate pair braved the Roman curse, 
wandering together unattended through 
the groves and meadows, and admiring 
in the pure sky. the image of a mild and 
beneficent Creator. 

“The irritated Pope had the follow- 
ing formula proclaimed against the 
king, with the sound of the trumpet, 
throughout France :—‘ Cursed be he in 
cities; cursed be he in all countries ; 
cursed with him be his children, his 
cattle, and his lands. No Christian 
shall consider him as his brother, or re- 
turn him the salute of peace; no priest 
shall pray for him, or permit him to 
approach the altar to receive divine 
grace. Friendship, and the consolation 
of hope shall not visit him when on his 
death-bed ; neither shall any beloved 
hand close his eyelids ; his entrails shall 
burst from his body ; his corpse shall 
remain unburied on the dismayed soil, 
and no pilgrim shall be suffered to throw 
a little earth upon his miserable re- 
mains ; his name shall be held in oppro- 
brium and horror by all future genera- 
tions, or rather, his memory shall be 
abolished from among men; and the 
aurora of another life shall never dawn 
to rejoice his spirit.’ The mutual affec- 
tion of Robert and Bertha consoled them 
in their grief; but the porticoes of the 
Chateau Vauvert were constantly filled 
by the unhappy people, who, on their 
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knees, entreated Robert to restore them 
to the exercise of the religion they so 
much loved and so superstitiously prac- 
tised. The good king was desirous of 
satisfying his desolate subjects, but 
when he gazed upon his affectionate 
wife, he rejected the idea of separation ; 
till at length Bertha, more courageous 
than the king, voluntarily resolved to 
submit to this generous sacrifice, which 
was to restore peace to the kingdom 
and dignity to the throne. Accordingly 
she quitted the court in 998, and the 
grief she endured caused the premature 
birth of a still-born infant, which the 
ignorant people attributed to a just 
punishment from heaven.”—Mrs. Bush's 
** Queens of France,” vol. i. pp. 96-101, 


Although these formidable weapons 
in the Church’s arsenal were occasion- 
ally directed against the pure and good, 
this mighty artillery of intérdict and 
excommunication was more frequently 
used to hold in check the evil passions 
of mankind, which would have been 
let loose on society, had they not been 
restrained by the dreaded censures of 
the ecclesiastical power, the only tri- 
bunal which could be brought to bear 
effectually on the mindsand consciences 
of a lawless age. Man, in a state 
of barbarism, or semi-civilisation, re- 
quires to be subjected to a despotism 
which can coerce his proud will, re- 
press his otherwise ungovernable pas- 
sions, and fetter his power and in- 
clination to do evil. The spiritual 
despotism which Rome has exercised 
has undoubtedly impeded, to some 
extent, the march of enlightenment 
and freedom ; but in the middle 
ages its influence was highly benefi- 
cial. In those dark eras when might 
constituted right, the Church proved 
herself the protector of the weak when 
overmastered by the strong, the judi- 
cious encourager oflearning, and muni- 
ficent patron of the arts, as well as the 
fearless foe of the tyrant, the oppressor, 
and the abandoned sensualist. Two 
hundred years later than the reign of 
Robert, his descendant Philip Augus- 
tus—who had repudiated his innocent 
and modest wife, Ingborge of Den- 
mark—was compelled by the Papal 
thunders to restore her to her rights 
and dignities. The interdict launch- 
ed against the all-powerful monarch 
by Innocent III. was only withdrawn 
on condition that the Queen should 
have a fair trial, before any sentence 
of divorce could be pronounced, or 
carried into effect by the king. 
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“‘ Ingborge had the privilege of choos- 
ing the place of assemblage, and fixed 
on Soissons, where she appeared in the 
court, as also did the king. The case 
was proclaimed with solemnity and re- 
gularity, when a young stranger ad- 
vanced and asked permission of the 
queen to undertake her defence. Philip 
himself could not refrain from admiring 
the lofty courage and simplicity of this 
unknown orator, who pleaded the cause 
with so much warmth and energy that 
the judges were persuaded, and the 
audience loudly applauded, but not be- 
fore the mysterious defender had dis- 
appeared. Philip foreseeing the issue 
of the proceedings, and not choosing 
that royal majesty should be submitted 
to human judgment, hastened to the 
convent to which Ingborge had retired, 
embraced her, placed her on his horse 
behind him, and conducted her to Paris, 
where he publicly acknowledged her 
as wife and queen in the year 1201.”— 
Mrs. Bush's ** Queens of France,” vol. i, 
pp. 146, 147. 


But we must not lose sight of our fair 
English Princesses; and already we 
find ourselves engrossed in the fortunes 
of the French Queens of the twelfth 
century. Let us revert to the previous 
century, and glance at the family of the 
great Norman ruler of England. 

Of the numerous daughters of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, the youngest, 
Adela, was the most distinguished. 
She has another claim on our notice, 
for her son, although he had no heredita- 
ry right, yet filled for a time the throne 
of his maternal grandfather. The 
character and destiny of Adela were 
alike remarkable. While still very 
young, and on the eve of marriage, her 
betrothed lover, Simon Crispin, Earl of 
Amiens, was seized with an earnest 
longing for the cloistral life. His ima- 
gination had been affected by the sight 
of his father’s corse, exhumed three 
years after death; and the brave young 
baron, yielding to the impressions pro- 
duced on his mind by the appalling 
spectacle, resolved to forego his bril- 
liant prospects and youthful bride for 
the devotional exercises and rigid pe- 
nances of the monastery. Many years 
afterwards the deserted Adela became 
the wife of Stephen Count of Blois. 
He also was a victim to religious en- 
thusiasm, for he joined the ranks of 
the Crusaders, and in his second ex- 

edition perished on the field of battle. 

‘hen, Adela herself resolved to devote 

the remainder of her life to the service 
2K 
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of God. She retired to the priory of 
Marcigny, where she assumed the veil. 
Here, though dead to the world, her 
ambition—an element largely developed 
in her character, and one which never 
slumbered—was gratified by the dis- 
tinguished position of her two sons, 
Theobald, the great Earl of Blois, and 
Stephen, who successfully usurped the 
crown of his cousin Maud, daughter 
and heiress of King Henry the First of 
England. 

A. long and very interesting’ bio- 
graphy of this princess—the Empress 
Queen—is given by Mrs. Everett 
Green in her first volume. The ad. 
ventures of the Empress Maud are al- 
ready familiar to all students of Eng- 
lish history, so that we shall pass her 
by, and devote our limited space only 
to those less prominent characters 
among the English Princesses with 
whose story we are made acquainted 
by this agreeable writer. 

The grandchild, and namesake of 
the Empress Maud, Matilda, eldest 
daughter of Henry the Second and 
Eleanora of Aquitaine, has peculiar 
claims on our regard. ‘She is the 
direct ancestress of the House of 
Brunswick, to which England is in- 
debted for its last, and as every British 
heart must earnestly hope its longest, 
and greatest, and best dynasty of So- 
vereigns.” Eleanora of Aquitaine, mo- 
ther to this young princess, played an 
important part in European history, 
and we must glance at her fortunes 
before tracing the career of her daugh- 
ter Matilda. 

Eleanora was the most beautiful 
woman, and the greatest heiress of her 
time: inheritrix of the most fertile 
provinces of France, which, as her 
dowry, became appanages to the Crown 
of England. She also forms a doubly- 
connected link between France and 
England. Her territorial possessions 
appeared to be secured to the former 
crown by her marriage with its mo- 
narch Louis le Jeune, at that time con- 
sidered a most successful piece of 
statecraft. The lovely and youthful 
bride assumed the cross, and accom- 
panied her lord to Syria; but yielding 
to the seductions that surrounded her 
at Antioch, then owning the sway of 
her near relative, Count Raymond, 
Eleanora forfeited the esteem and af- 
fection of her husband, who repudi- 
ated her on his return to France in 
consequence of the levity of her con. 
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duct while sojourning in the East, 
Scarcely was the divorce Fe ang 
when she wedded Henry Plantagenet, 
afterwards Henry the Second of Eng- 
land, and transferred by this act to the 
dreaded rival of the French monarch 
the provinces with which she was so 
richly dowered. By her second hus- 
band Eleanora became the mother of 
a numerous family ; but strife and dis- 
cord reigned among her children, and 
the infidelities of Henry made her ex- 
pagans the same acute pangs of jea- 
ously which she had herself inflicted 
on Louis the Seventh. 

But to return to her eldest daughter 
the Princess Matilda. 

This little lady was only nine years 
old when her hand was sought in mar- 
riage by Henry the Lion, Duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria. He was then in 
his thirty-sixth year, and by a former 
marriage had one child, the Lady 
Gertrude. His power, and the extent 
of his territories, are described in the 
distich or motto which we subjoin :— 


“ Heinrich der Low bin ich genannt 
In aller Welt und Weit bekannt; 
Von der Elbe an den Rein 
Vom Harz bis an die See war mein.” 


The marriage of Matilda and Hen- 
ry was celebrated with due splendour ; 
£63 13s. 7d. an immense sum in 
those days, having been expended on 
the trousseau of the bride. 


‘A picture representing this marriage 
scene was painted at the time, and after- 
wards hung up in the Church of St. 
Blasius at Brunswick, whichis engraved 
by Scheidins in his Origines Guelfice. 
In spite of her juvenility, Matilda is re- 
presented as tall and womanly in her 
appearance, and Henry being young 
looking, considering his years, the dif- 
ference between their ages is less strik- 
ingly apparent. The dress worn by the 
Duke on the important occasion is a 
richly embroidered tunic reaching to the 
ankles, surmounted by a cloak of white 
satin or velvet, the border all round cut 
into deep scollops and embroidered, 
thrown open in front, and having a deep 
falling cape which covers the waist ; on 
his head is a low cap with a broad band 
richly set with gems, from the centre of 
which rise three ostrich feathers. Ma- 
tilda’s dress is not quite so picturesque, 
her features are Fanashaliy regular 
and well formed, but round her face she 
wears a full white frill, and not a par- 
ticle of hair is to be seen. A coronet of 
strawberry leaves and pearls adorns her 
brow, from behind which depends along 
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white veil, wrapped rather ungracefully 
round her throat and bosom ; her under- 
robe she wears very long, trimmed with 
fur, and confined at the waist by a nar- 
row zone, and over this a large white 
mantle of silk or satin nearly enveloping 
her person in its folds, finished at the 
neck by a deep frill.” — Mrs. Green's 
** Princesses of England,” vol. i. p, 224, 


Matilda remained in Germany while 
her gallant lord waged war in Syria 
with the Infidels. She was soon to ex- 
perience the sorrows and joys of ma- 
ternity. After a long absence Henry 
returned to his wife and child, laden 
with spoil and glory. The gifts con- 
ferred upon him by the Turkish Sul- 
tan of Iconium were splendid in the 
extreme :— 


** After presenting him with a gor- 
geous caftan of the most costly manu- 
facture and workmanship, eighteen hun- 
dred war-steeds were brought in, and 
each of the attendants of Henry was 
ordered to select that one for his own 
use which best suited his fancy; after 
which thirty beautiful chargers, whose 
bits were of silver, their saddles of ivory, 
and their trappings of velvet inwrought 
with gold and gems, were given to the 
Duke ; as also two leopards and an im- 
mense lion, animals then almost unknown 
in Europe, with many slaves, all provid- 
ed with horses for their own riding, 
and six camels, loaded with gifts of every 
description."—Mrs. Green’s “ Princesses 


of England,” vol. i, p. 234. 


Trouble and sorrow, however, were 
in store for Matilda and her gallant 
lord. Henry the Lion, after expe- 
riencing various fortunes of war, in a 
contest with the Emperor Frederick, 
became an exile from his native land: — 


“ The situation of the once powerful 
Duke of Saxony, stripped of his exten- 
sive possessions, reduced to comparative 
beggary, and banished as a disgraced 
exile, raised so much sympathy, that 
many of those nobles who had not joined 
in the recent decrees avainst him flocked 
to shew him respect, by accompanying 
him to any place where he might choose 
toretire . . . With heavy hearts 
the Duke and Duchess, in the latter part 
of the year 1182, prepared for their de- 
parture from their own proud halls, to 
throw themselves as pensioners upon 
the hospitality of others. All their chil- 
dren went with them, excepting the in- 
fant Lothaire, who, on account of bis 
tender age, was obliged to be left behind 
in charge of his nurses; and attended 


on their journey by a gallant train of 
nobles, they made their way to Argen- 
ton, where Matilda remained for several 
months an inhabitant of that palace 
which, sixteen years before,had re-echoed 
with the rejoicings of her bridal.”——Mrs. 
Green's ** Princesses of England,” vol. i. 
p. 249. 


Matilda having faithfully adhered 
to her lord in all his troubles and re- 
verses, and enjoyed, spite of the dis- 
parity in their years, unalloyed domes- 
tic bliss, left him to mourn her irrepa- 
rable loss:— 


“ Though Matilda had passed through 
such varied fortunes she had only at- 
tained her thirty-third year; and her 
early death is generally attributed to 
the wearing effects of anxiety and sor- 
row for the misfortunes of her gallant 
husband. She was interred with much 
»omp in the Cathedral Church of St. 

lasius, of which she had been the co- 
founder, and was followed to the grave 
by the sincere regrets of the people, to 
whom her many virtues had greatly en- 
deared her. 

‘‘Her statue, carved in stone, was 
afterwards placed over her tomb by the 
care of her husband. ‘The figure is tall, 
and the countenance bears the same re- 
gularly beautiful features with which 
she is pourtrayed in the picture already 
alluded to; her brow is encircled by a 
coronet, unadorned save with a single 
rose in the centre, which denoted her 
descent from the houses of Normandy 
and Aquitaine; the hair is braided 
down each side of the face, and the long 
white veil flowing behind is gathered in 
folds on the bosom. She wears a full 
under garment confined at the waist, 
and over all a mantle which nearly en- 
velopes her person; her hands are 
clasped in the meek attitude of prayer, 
so touchingly expressive, which is almost 
universally adopted in ancient statues.” 
—Mrs. Green's “ Princesses of England,” 
vol. i. p. 257. 


This is a pleasing sketch of the for- 
tunes of the ancestress of the House of 
3runswick, ‘The story of her sister 
Leonora, second daughter of Henry 
and Eleanora, is not less interesting. 
She was more beautiful in person than 
her elder sister, and was wedded at an 
equally tender age. She was alike 
fortunate in her choice, being fondly 
loved by her husband Alphonso the 
Good, King of Castile, and blessed 
with a numerous and promising pro- 


geny. 
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‘*She lived to see her only surviv- 
ing son a King; and her four married 
daughters each in due time wore the 
regal circlet, so that of the Princess 
Leonora it may be truly said, that she 
was the daughter, sister, wife, mother, 
and grandmother of kings, and the an- 
cestress of the races of mighty monarchs 
who, even now, occupy two of the most 
powerful thrones of Europe.” 


Blanche of Castile, third daughter 
of Alphonso and Leonora, bears an 
honoured name in history, and will 
long be remembered as the mother of 
Saint Louis, and the able regent of his 
kingdom during his minority, and 
afterwards during his absence in his 
crusading campaigns in the east. The 
marriage between Blanche and Louis 
the Eighth of France was skilfully 
negotiated by Eleanora of Aquitaine, 
maternal grandmother of the young 
bride. This Queen of England, more 
wise in her old age than when actuated 
by the passions of her youth, sought 
to heal those breaches she had herself 
created; and by this fortunate alliance 
connected the royal families of Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, in the amica- 
ble bonds of near relationship. Blanche 
is said to have owed her selection from 
among the daughters of Alphonso and 
Leonora, to her soft and musical name. 
Her elder sister, Urraca, was equally 
beautiful and attractive, but her Spa- 
nish name sounded harshly to the ears 
of the ambassadors sent to negotiate 
the marriage on the part of Louis the 
Eighth. 

The events of her after life are fa- 
miliar to all, Blanche of Castile has 
left behind her a very “~~ reputation 
for virtue and wisdom. Her prudent 
administration as regent ; her patriot- 
ism, her untiring energy, and her ma- 
ternal devotion, have gained for her 
the favourable verdict of posterity ; 
and so high was the opinion enter- 
tained of her by her successors, that 
several of the Queen Dowagers of 
France assumed the surname of 
*¢ Blanche,” as the Roman emperors 
did that of ‘* Augustus.” 

Her son, Louis the Ninth, is pre-emi- 
nently the Hero of Christian Europe. 
History does not record, nor is it 
possible to conceive of a more perfect 
character than that of the self-sacrific- 
ing Saint and King. Noble and mag- 
nanimous, yet filled with the most 

rofound humility of soul ; wise and 
earned, yet single-minded and simple 
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as a child; ardent, daring, impulsive, 
and enthusiastic, his heart was more 
gentle and tender than that of the 
softest woman ; while he united to all 
these characteristics, fervent and prac- 
tical piety, and energetic activity in 
administration and in war. 

_We follow his short career with un- 
tiring interest from his cradle to the 
grave; and see before us, in imagi- 
nation, the ingenuous and thoughtful 
child, sole hope of the French nation, 
and solace of his widowed mother, 

roudly presented by her to the assem- 

led people. Again in his early youth 
we behold him painfully impressed with 
the sufferings of the Christian pilgrims 
of Palestine, at that time groaning 
under the ravages of the Tartar inva- 
sions; and kneeling at the altar in ear- 
nest prayer—Delivrez-nous, Seigneur, 
de la fureur des Tartares. We follow 
him to the couch of pain where the 
fevered monarch lies in mortal agony ; 
while anxious crowds, surrounding the 
apa offer up earnest petitions for 

is restoration to health,—the rumour 

asses from mouth to mouth that the 

eloved one has breathed hislast sigh, — 
and tears and sobs burst forth uncon- 
trolled from all that vast assemblage. 
But “heaven,” to use the expressive 
words of the chronicler, ‘‘ could not 
withstand the prayers and tears of an 
entire people, and reopened the gates 
of the tomb,” and restored the patient 
sufferer for some years longer to his 
faithful people. But, alas! for France. 
Her monarch on his sick-bed vowed to 
assume the cross, and only awaited 
his convalescence to perform his cove- 
nant with Heaven. 

Very strenuous exertions were made 
by his counsellors to dissuade Louis 
the Ninth from this rash undertaking. 
His mother, in especial, urged every 
argument—but in vain ; the King was 
irrevocably fixed in his determination, 
and his gentle wife, Margaret of Pro- 
vence, heroically resolved to share his 
fortunes, whatever might betide. The 
appeal of Queen Blanche is touching 
in the extreme. We shall quote her 
arguments from the narrative of M. 
Michaud, who has given us a most 
graphic picture of the subsequent cru- 
sades :— 


‘* Mon fils, lui dit-elle, si la providence 
s’est servie de moi pour veiller sur votre 
enfance et vous conserver la couronne, 
j'ai peut-étre le droit de vous rappelor 
les devoirs d’un monarque et les aes: 
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tions que vous impose le salut du roy- 
aume 4 la téte duquel Dieu vous a place ; 
mais j'aime mieux faire parler devant 
vous la tendresse d’une mére. Vous le 
savez, mon fils, il ne me reste que peu 
de jours 4 vivre, et votre départ ne me 
laisse que la pensée d'une séparation 
éternelle; heureuse encore si je meurs 
avant que la renommée ait apporté en 
Occident la nouvelle de quelque grand 
désastre! Jusqu’ a ce jour, vous avez 
dédaigne mes conseils et mes prieres ; 
mais, si vous ne prenez pitié de mes cha- 
grins, songez du moins 4 vos enfants 
que vous abandonnez au berceau; ils 
ont besoin de vos legons et de vos secours ; 
que deviendront-ils en votre absence ? 
ne vous sont-ils pas aussi chers que les 
chrétiens d’Orient ? Si vous etiez main- 
tenant en Asie et qu’on vuit vous ap- 
rendre que votre famille délaissée est 
e jouet et la proie des factions, vous ne 
manqueriez pas d’accourir an milieu de 
nous. Eh bien, tous ces maux que ma 
tendresse redoute, votre départ peut les 
faire maitre. Restez donc en Europe, ot 
vous aurez tant d’occasions de montrer 
les vertus d’un bon roi, d’un roi le pére 
de ses sujets, le modéle et l’appui des 
princes de sa maison. Si Jesus-Christ 
exige que son héritage soit délivré, 
envoyez en Orient vos trésors et vos 
armées ; Dieu bénira une guerre entre- 
prise pour la gloire de sonnom. Mais 
ce Dieu qui m’entend, croyez-moi, n’or- 
donne point qu’on accomplisse un voeu 
contraire aux grands desseins de sa pro- 
vidence. Non, ce Dieu de misericorde 
qui ne permit point qu’ Abraham achevat 
son sacrifice, ne vous permet point 
d'achever le votre et d’exposer une vie & 
laquelle sont attachés le sort de votre 
famille et le salut de votre royaume.” 


Queen Margaret of Provence, as we 
have said, accompanied her husband to 
Palestine. Shewasdevotedly attached 
to him, and very much afraid of her 
mother-in-law—a feeling which doubt- 
less influenced her determination to 
undertake the perilous journey with 
Saint Louis. Margaret bore up nobly 
under the disasters which befell the 
Christian host in Egypt :— 


‘*She was pregnant when the King 
was taken prisoner at Saint John d’ Acre, 
in 1250, and was informed of this new 
catastrophe before her accouchement at 
Damietta, which place the King had 
confided to her government, and where 
she was besieged by the Saracens. It 
would be difficult to paint the desolation 
of the Queen on hearing of the captivity 
of her husband, and the dread of being 
exposed to the brutality of the licentious 
Asiatic soldiery threw her into despair. 
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‘* The cavaliers and soldiers from 
Genoa and Pisa, who formed part of the 
expedition, were enclosed in the town 
with her, and being without food, the 
auxiliaries desired to quit the place ; 
but Margaret summoned their captains, 
and promised to bring a sufficient quan- 
tity of provisions, if they would remain 
in Damietta, which was the King’s last 
resource. The town was more and 
more surrounded by enemies, and in the 
difficult position in which she was placed 
the Queen feared the consequence of an 
assault; she therefore retained but one 
soldier near her person, who was a dis- 
tinguished chevalier, upwards of eighty 
years of age, In one of her moments of 
alarm she threw herself at his knees , 
and entreated him to grant the request 
she was about to make; the old cavalier 
swore to do so. ‘Sir Chevalier,’ said 
the Queen, ‘by the faith you owe me, 
I conjure you to cut off my head if Da- 
mietta is taken by the Saracens.’ ‘Tin- 
tended to do so,’ replied the veteran. 
No record in history can afford a more 
heroic incident. Some hours after Mar- 
garet»gave birth to a son, whom she 
called Tristan, on account of the un- 
happy circumstances which occured at 
the period of his birth."—Mrs. Bush's 
** Queens of France,” vol. i. pp. 169-171. 


Well might the afflicted queen call 
her babe ‘Tristan. The iill-starred 
name was prophetic, for the circum- 
stances attending his death were as 
mournful as those amidst which he 
was ushered into the world. The 
young Duke de Nevers, for so he was 
called, was tenderly beloved by his 
father, and with him, assumed the 
cross when St. Louis undertook his 
second and last crusade. It was ter- 
minated by the death of the hero-king 
at Tunis; but he lived long enough 
to see his young bud of promise pre- 
maturely blighted—cut down by the 
fell disease which swept off thousands 
of the Christian army. The Crusa- 
ders had to contend with the disorders 
incidental to the unhealthy climate of 
Northern Africa, still more than with 
opposing infidel hosts. Tristan was 
among the first to sicken and die. He 
had shared his father’s tent, and never 
left him until his removal was rendered 
necessary by illness; and then he was 
carefully transported on board one of 
the French vessels lying at anchor in 
the Bay of Tunis. The king’s anxiety 
to hear tidings of his state was intense ; 
but his inquiries met with no response 
from the attendants, and Louis truly 
divined that his son was dead. Na- 
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ture gave way, and the bereaved father 
wept abundantly: then kneeling be- 
fore the cross he sought for consolation 
and strength whence alone they can 
be found, even from the Friend of the 
mourner—the compassionate Saviour 
and Redeemer of the world. 

Louis the Ninth was destined soon to 
follow Tristan to the grave. When 
attacked by the fatal fever, he sum- 
moned his children to his dying-bed, 
and addressed them most impressively 
with his last breath. The maxims 
which he then inculcated on his son 
and successor Philip may even now be 
consulted; that young prince having 
had them carefully preserved as guides 
for the future regulation of his con- 
duct, and to remind him continually 
of the duty he owed to his subjects. 
We cannot read these maxims without 
emotions of love, veneration, and re- 
spect for the upright nature which 
dictated them. 


** Cher fils, si Nostre Seigneur t’envoie 
aucune persécution ou maladie ou autre 
chose, tu la dois souffrir debonnaire- 
ment et l’en dois remercier et scavoir 
bon gré; car tu dois penser qu'il I’a 
faiet pour ton bien, et tu dois encore 
penser que tu l’as bien mévité, et plus 
encore s'il le veut pour ce que tu l’as 
peu aimé et peu servi et pour ce que 
tu as fait maintes choses contre sa 
volonté.” 

«Si Nostre Seigneur t’envoie aucune 
prosperité on de sante du corps ou 
d’autre chose, tu l’en dois remercier 
humblement, et tu dois prendre garde 
que de ce tu ne te descries, ni par 
orgueil, ni par autre tort, car c'est 
grand peché que de guerroyer Nostre 
Seigneur de ses dons.” 

“Cher fils, aye le cueur compatissant 
envers les pauvres et envers tous ceulx 
que tu penseras qui ont souffrance de 
cueur ou de corps, et suivant ton pouvoir, 
soulage les volontiers de consolations 
on d’aulmosnes.” 

**Cher fils, s'il advient que tu par- 
viennes au royaume prends soing d’avoir 
les qualités qui appartiennent aux rois, 
c’est-a-dire que tu sois si juste, que tu 
ne t’écartes de la justice, quelque chose 
qui puisse arriver. S'il advient qu'il 
y ait querelle entre un pauvre et un riche, 
soubtiens de preference le pauvre au 
riche jusqu’s ce que tu sgaches verite, 
et, quand tu la cognoistras, fais justice.” 

“*Cher fils, je t’enseigne que les 
guerres et debats qui seront en ta terre 
ou entre tes hommes, tu te mettes en 
peine, autant que tu le pourras, de les 


” 


“Cher fils, prends garde qu’il y ait 
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bons baillis et bons prevosts en ta terre, 
et fais souvent prendre garde quils 
fassent bien justice, et qu’ils ne fassent 
4 autrui tort ni chose qu’ils ne doivant.” 

“« Cher fils, je te donne toute la bene- 
diction que le pére peut et doit donner a 
son fils, et prie Nostre Seigneur Dieu 
Jesus Christ que, par sa grande mise- 
ricorde et par les prieres et par les 
merites de sa bienheureuse meére, la 
Vierge Marie, et des anges et des arch- 
anges, et de tous saincts et de toutes 
sainctes, il te garde et defende, que tu 
ne fasses chose qui soit contre sa vo- 
lonté, et qu’il te donne grace de faire sa 
volonté, et qu’il soit servi et honoré par 
toi; et puisse t’il accordu & toi et & moi, 
par sa grande generosité, qu’apres cette 
mortelle vie nous puissions venir & lui 
pour la vie eternelle, 1 ot nous puissions 
le voir, aimer et louer sans fin.”, 


Love to God and man, impartial 
justice, and thoughtful consideration 
for his poorer subjects are here im- 

ressively urged on the future ruler of 
Fane. We have made these garbled 
extracts almost at random from the 
maxims of the dying monarch, and 
preferred quoting them in the quaint 
old French of that day, to rendering 
them into their less expressive English 
equivalents. The reader who may 
wish to peruse this important docu- 
ment will find it given at full length 
in the appendix to the third volume of 
M. Michaud’s Histoire des Croisades. 
Pieces Justificatives, n. 8, p. 489. 

Beatrix of Provence, sister of Queen 
Margaret, was married to Charles of 
Anjou, the younger brother of St. 
Louis. The cruel but successful 
career of conquest pursued in Sicily 
and Southern Italy by this adven- 
turous prince was occasioned, it is 
said, by his Countess’s petty jealousy 
of the superior rank of her crowned 
sisters, the Queens of France and 
England. The story runs, that Char- 
les on one occasion unexpectedly en- 
tering his wife’s apartments, found 
her bathed in tears, which she en- 
deavoured to conceal, but ineffectually. 
The husband's quick glance of affection 
detecting these traces of recent emo- 
tion, he questioned her, and found 
that jealousy and ambition contended 
within her breast. Charles passion- 
ately loved his fair Beatrix, and ten- 
derly kissed away her tears. ‘ Grieve 
not, my beloved,” he said to her, “ you 
also shall be queen. The regal circlet 
would grace your brow no less brightly 
than the fair heads of Eleanor and 
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Margaret. I swear by your beauteous 
self that your wishes shall be ac- 
complished —and speedily too—for, 
fondly as I love you, I here vow to 
forego your society until I have con- 

uered a kingdom, and can ask you to 
share with me a diadem and a throne!” 

In pursuance of this singular vow, 
Charles entered on his Italian and Si- 
cilian wars, but only attained success 
by the perpetration of such cruelties as 
entailed the dreadful retribution of the 
Sicilian Vespers. 

We now resume our notice of the 
English Princesses, children of Henry 
II. and Eleanora of Aquitaine. Joanna, 
their third daughter, was solicited in 
marriage by William II., King of Sici- 
ly. Their union was ahappyone. Wil- 
liam the Good, as he was fondly sur- 
named, was a beneficent ruler to his 
people, and kind and faithful in his 
conjugal relation. Joanna had to 
lament his early death, which left her 
a widow when only twenty-four years 
of age. She subsequently became the 
wife of Count Raymond of Toulouse, 
a man of very different character from 
her former husband, and mother of 
his ill-starred successor, Raymond, the 
seventh and last earl. 


** The name of Raymond VI. of Tou- 
louse will be for ever immortalised by 
his association with the persecuted sect 
of the Albigenses. It was about the 
period of his marriage that these simple- 
minded men first became sufficiently 
formidable to attract the notice of the 
Church ; but, however deeply Raymond 
himself, either now or in his after life, 
became impregnated with the new doc- 
trines, they do not appear to have had 
any effect upon the mind of his consort, 
for Joanna died as she had lived, a true 
member of the Catholic Church, though 
hitherto she had not shown herself either 
a very devout or a very liberal one. It 
was far more congenial to this spirited 
dame to encourage by her presence the 
hosts of the Crusaders, amidst the clang 
of trumpets and the waving of banners, 
by the side of her brother Richard, the 
lion-hearted, than to patronise grave 
old monks or sedate abbots; and the 
almost entire absence of all records of 
monastic benefactions on her part gives 
plain intimation that she paid little 
attention to the then sacred duty of en- 
riching the Church. This circumstance 
does not speak favour ably for the litera- 
ture of the Princess Joanna; for the 
monasteries were in those days the sole 
receptacles of learning, and therefore 
uniformly patronised by all its admirers. 
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Almost the only ecclesiastical gift of 
hers on record is that of half the pro- 
ceeds of the fishery of Mirmanda to the 
Church of Paranqueto, in the diocese of 
Agenois.”—Mrs. Green’s “ Princesses of 
England,” vol. i. p. 362. 


Although Joanna's life was little de- 
vout, her last moments were highly 
edifying :— 


‘** As the hour of death approached, 
and the solemn realities of eternity were 
opening before the view of one, who, 
through a busy existence, had paid but 
little attention to them, conscience be- 
came vividly alarmed. The account of 
her last hours is given us by a monk 
called Jean de la Mainferme, who had 
it from an eye-witness, and we subjoin 
the whole scene in a literal translation 
of his own words. 

“ Trusting,” says our chronicler, “ to 
His truth and mercy, who will give @ 
penny to him who works only at the 
eleventh hour, as well as to those who 
have laboured from the first, she greatly 
desired to assume a religious habit, and 
commanded the Prioress of Fontevraud 
to be summoned by letters and messen< 
gers; but when distance delayed her 
coming, feeling her end approaching, 
she said to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was then present, ‘O! my 
Lord Father, have pity on me, and fal- 
fil my earnest desire; furnish my body 
with the arms of religion to fight my 
adversary, that my spirit may be re- 
stored more pure and free toits Creator, 
for I know and believe that if I might 
be joined in body to the Order of Fon- 
tevraud, I should escape eternal punish- 
ment. But the Archbishop, trembling, 
said that this could not be lawfully done 
without her husband’s consent; but 
when he saw her constancy, and the 
Spirit of God speaking in her, moved 
by pity, and conquered by her prayers, 
he, with his own hand, ontecaael and 
gave her the sacred veil; her mother 
and the Abbot of T arpigny, with other 
monks, being pres et, and offered her to 
God and the Orde # of Fontevraud. She, 
now rejoicing, and unmindful of her 
pangs, declared she saw in a vision the 
glorious Mother of God, and as the 
Abbot told us, she cast her veil at the 
enemy, saying, ‘I am a sister and a 
nun of Fontevraud; thus strengthened, 
I fear thee not.’”—Mrs.Green’s “ Prin-« 
cesses of England,” vol. i. p. 366. 


Such was the superstitious faith of 
those remote ages. Innumerable in- 
stances might be adduced in illustra- 
tion of the belief entertained at tha% 
time of these personal conflicts with 
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the enemy of mankind: the monkish 
legends abound with these marvellous 
stories. Saint Dunstan, to whom we 
have before referred, was very success- 
ful in his contest with the archfiend, 
whom he seized by the nose with red- 
hot pincers, Satan, in consequence of his 
vigorous onslaught, having to make a 
precipitate retreat. Good angels and 
patron saints were almost as trouble- 
some personages to have to deal with. 
A ludicrous instance occurs in the his- 
tory of Pedro the Second of Arragon, 
and his wife Maria de Montpellier. 
The choice of a name for their son, 
the infant heir to the crown of Arra- 
gon, was a matter for mature consi- 
deration :— 


** Maria, desirous of selecting for her 
babe a patron saint from among the 
Holy Apostles, yet unwilling that her 
preference of one should give offence to 
the others, ordered that twelve wax- 
tapers, bearing each the name of one of 
them, should be lighted and placed 
around the table. That which bore the 
name of the warlike patron-saint of 
Spain having far exceeded in brilliancy 
and duration the other tapers, the prince 
was christened Santiago, or, as the Ar- 
ragonese call him, Jaime (James).”— 
Senora George's “Queens of Spain,” vol. 
i. pp. 60-1, 


We have seen how brilliant were the 
alliances formed by the children of the 
powerful and politic Henry Planta- 
yenet. The daughters of his son 
John were less fortunate in this re- 
spect. The eldest, Joanna, was be- 
trothed to Hugh de Lusignan, former- 
ly the affianced lover of her beautiful 
mother, Isabella of Angouléme. Be- 
fore the marriage was consummated, 
King John died; and Queen Isabella, 
once more free, gave her own hand to 
the lover of her youth, Earl Hugh, the 
intended husband of her little daugh- 
ter. Joanna was afterwards wedded 
to Alexander the Second of Scotland— 
a prince whose poverty was so extreme, 
that the expenses of his wedding had 
to be defrayed by his brother-in-law, 
Henry the Third of England. Joanna’s 
married life was not happy; she died 
of consumption in her thirty-fifth year. 

The destiny of her sister Isabella 
was more splendid, but scarcely more 
enviable, She became the third wife 
of the Emperor Frederic the Second— 
a man of loose morals, though of great 
genius and extensive learning. He 








treated her with severity and harsh- 
ness, and kept her secluded from court 
in a state little better than that of a 
prisoner. Isabella died in child-bed, 
and left two children—a son who did 
not long survive her, and a daughter 
who became the ancestress of the noble 
houses of Saxe-Cobourg and Saxe-Go- 
tha,—**So that the blood of the Em- 

ress Isabella now runs in the veins of 
Seaeat Queen, and, through her 
illustrious consort of the house of Saxe- 
Gotha, blends in a two-fold stream in 
those of the royal infants—thé hope of 
the nation—the princes and princesses 
of England.” 

Eleanora, third daughter of King 
John, possessed far greater energy of 
character than her elder sisters: in- 
deed no lady of the middle ages plays 
a more prominent part in history than 
this proud, ambitious, and able wo- 
man. She was married, when very 
young, to William Earl Marshall, 
fourth Earl of Pembroke, the eldest 
of the five sons of the great Earl of 
Pembroke, Regent of England during 
the minority of Henry the Third, and 
possessor, in right of his wife, of the 
province of Leinster in Ireland. This 
powerful subject had secured for the 
infant son of his late master, King 
John, the wavering allegiance of the 
great feudatories, many of whom, in- 
dignant at the tyranny and duplicity 
of this monarch, had invited Prince 
Louis of France to assume the Crown 
of England. The sudden death of the 
detested king preserved his crown for 
his young son; for the barons, thus 
rid of the tyrant, listened to the over- 
tures of the Earl of Pembroke on be- 
half of the youthful heir. He repre- 
sented to them the inexpediency of 
aiding in the establishment of a fo- 
reigner on the throne of England, and, 
by timely concessions made to their 
just demands, induced them to offer 
their oaths of fealty to Henry the 
Third. The Earl of Pembroke was 
unanimously chosen Lord Protector 
of the Realm, and proved himself well 
qualified for this weighty trust by his 
faithful performance of its important 
duties. This remarkable man left be- 
hind him five sons and five daughters, 
his children by Isabella, sole child of 
Earl Strongbow and Eva, daughter and 
heiress of Dermod Mac Murrough, 
King of Leinster, who had invited the 
English invasion of Ireland, and re- 
warded the successful and adventurous 
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Strongbow with the hand of the inhe- 
ritrix of his kingdom. 

William, the fourth Earl, son of 
the Earl of Pembroke and Isabella 
heiress of Leinster, inherited his fa- 
ther’s power and high position, and 
was not considered an unworthy aspi- 
rant to the hand of the king's sister :— 


‘* The marriage of an English princess 
with a mere subject was a circumstance 
very unusual in the annals of royalty, 
and is in itself a sufficient illustration of 
the all-but regal state of the powerful 
house of Pembroke. The titles of Earl 
of Pembroke, Lord of Streguile, Chep- 
stow, Caer-went, Leigh, Wexford, Kil- 
dare, Kilkenny, Ossory, and Carlow, 
accompanied as they were by the essen- 
tials, as well as the mere show of power, 
would not sound insignificantly even in 
the ears of a maiden of royal blood. The 
grants of lands made to Earl William 
by the King, in addition to his extensive 
hereditary estates, were most munificent. 
Some of them were situated on the bor- 
ders of Wales, and with the princes of 
that country this powerful noble fre- 
quently waged an almost even-handed 
conflict. Others were in Ireland, over 
which, with the title of justiciary, he 
exercised an almost viceregal jurisdic- 
tion; for all the principal fortresses 
were placed in his hands, and the then 
ample revenue of £580 per annum was 
assigned him from the Dublin Exche- 

uer.”—Mrs. Green’s “Princesses of Eng- 
land,” vol. ii. p. 52. 


Eleanora was left a widow at the 
tender age of sixteen, The Earl Mar- 
shall died suddenly under a" af. 
flicting circumstances. He had been 
sharing in the festivities occasioned by 
the marriage of his sister to the Earl 
of Cornwall,—brother of King Henry, 
and presumptive heir to the English 
Crown,—when he was seized by mor- 
tal illness. The young king was greatly 
shocked at the sudden death of his bro- 
ther-in-law, and is said to have ex- 
claimed, ou beholding the corpse— 
‘“* Alas! is the blood of the martyred 
St. Thomas a Becket not yet fully 
avenged ?” 

William Earl Marshall was succes. 
sively succeeded in his titles and estates 
by his brothers Richard, Gilbert, Wal- 
ter, and Anselm, who all died without 
having issue; so that the vast Irish 
estates of the great Earl of Pembroke 
Po to his five daughters, made co- 

eiresses by the deaths of their bro- 
thers. Matthew Paris assigns as a rea- 
son for the extinction of the male line 
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of the house of Pembroke the follow- 
ing story :— 


‘** During the Irish wars, two manors, 
belonging to an Irish bishopric, had 
fallen into the hands of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, which he afterwards refused to 
restore, On his death the prelate who 
then held the see came over to England, 
and endeavoured to obtain restitution 
from William Marshall the younger ; 
but the earl, declaring that the lands 
belonged to his house by right of con- 
quest, expressed his determination to 
retain them. On which the bishop vi- 
sited the grave of the father, uttering 
over it the most bitter execrations 
against the spirit of the departed ear! ; 
and, not thus satisfied, pronounced the 
withering sentence of untimely blight 
upon all the noble scions of the house of 
Marshall. This reached the ears of 
King Henry, who remonstrated with the 
bishop on the subject. ‘Sire,’ said he, 
* what I have said I have said, and what 
I have written is not to be reversed. 
The sentence, therefore, ‘must stand. 
The punishment of evil-doers is from 
God, and the curse which the Psalmist 
hath written shall surely come upon this 
earl of whom I do thus complain—viz., 
his name shall be rooted out in one gene- 
ration, and his sons shall be deprived of 
the blessing,—increase and multiply. 
Some of them shall die a miserable 
death, and their inheritance shall be 
scattered, and this thou, O King, shalt 
behold in thine own lifetime, yea, in thy 
flourishing youth !” 


The partition of Leinster among 
these co-heiresses (daughters of Isa- 
bella and the great Earl Pembroke), 
and its consequences, are thus quaintly 
given by Baron Finglas, Chief Baron 
of the Irish Exchequer in King Henry 
the Eighth’s time, in his “ Breviat of 
Ireland” :— 


‘* Item.—All the aforseyd five Daugh- 
ters dureing the Life of ther Father and 
Brethren ware all marryed in England 
to Lordes, whoe aftir the Death of ther 
Brethren made Partition betwixt theme 
of all Leinster, in Fourme followinge: 
the eldest had the County of Katherlogh, 
the secund the County of Weizford, the 
third the County of Kilkenny, and the 
fourth the County of Kildare ; the fifth 
had the Manor of Donnemause in Leiz, 
with othir certene Londes in the County 
of Kildare. 

‘* Item.—The aforseyd Lordes, Hus- 
bands to the seyd Ladys, having grete 
Possessions in England of their owne, 
regarded little the defence of their 
Londes in Jreland ; but took the Profitts 
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of the same for a while, as they culd, 
and some of theme never saw Ireland; 
and when ther Revenues of the same 
begann to decay, then he that had Don- 
nemause in Leix retained an Irishman, 
one of the Moores, to be his Captaine of 
Warr in Leiz, in defence agenst Irishmen 
upon that Borders. 


* Item.—The othir twoo Lordes that 
had Katherlogh and Weirford reteyned 
oone of the Kavenaghes, that remained in 
Idrone, to be Captaine of Warr for ther 
defence, and took no Regaurd to dwell 
themeselves; so that within twenty 
yeres after or therabouts, in the begin- 
ning of Kyng Edward the II. hys reign, 
the sayd Moore, that was Captaine of 
Leix, kept that Portion as his owne, and 
called himself O’Moore, and the seyd 
Captaine of the Kavenaghes kept a grete 
Porcion of the County of Katherlogh and 
Weixford, wherein he was Captaine, as 
his owne, and callid hymself M‘Morough. 
And so within a little space aftir he 
the seyd M‘Morough grewe in strength, 
raised up the Byrnes and Tohills in his 
aide ; soe that hitherto they have keped 
all the Countrey betwixt Katherlogh and 
the East Seas as ther owne, which is 
thirty miles and more ; and soe begann 
the decaie of Leinster. 


“* Item.—The Successours of the seyd 
M'Morough, being in grete strength in 
the latter end of Kyng £dward the III. 
hys — the Kyng gave him Wages 
eighty Marks yerely out of the Exche- 
quer. 


“ Item. Yt is to be considered, and 
true yt is, that in everie of the seyd five 
Porcions, that was conquered by Kyng 
Henry Fitz-Empresse, and souche Lordes 
and Gentilmen as came wyth hym into 
Irland, and by his License and Com- 
mandment, left undir Tribut certen 
Irishmen of the principall Blood of Irish 
Nacion, that wer before the Conqust 
Inhabitants within everie of the seyd 
Porcions; as in Leinster, the Kavanaghes, 
of the Blood of MeMorough, some time 
kyng of the same; in South Mounster 
the MeCarties, of the Blood of the Car- 
tyes, some time kynges of Corke ; in th’ 
other Porcion of Mounster, by West the 
River of Shenyne, where O’ Brien is, which 
(as I read) was never conquerid in obe- 
dience to the Kyng’s Laws, O’Brien and 
his Blood, have contynued there still , 
which O'Brien gave Tribut to Kyng 
Henry Fitz-Empresse, and to his Heirs, 
by the space of one Hundred Yeres; 
and the Lorde Gilbert de Clare Erle of 
Glowcester, had one of the best mannors 
in the sayd O’ Brien’s Countrie, and dwel- 
lid in the same, and Connaught was left 
undir Tribut certen of the Blood of 
O’ Connor, some time kynge of the same, 
certain of the Kellys, and others.” 
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It is a singular fact that the conquests 
made by the English adventurers in 
Treland passed, in the next generation, 
in almost every instance, into other 
hands, by the failure of male heirs to 
the possessors of these vast estates. 
Leinster, as we have seen, descended 
to Earl Strongbow by his marriage 
with its heiress, Eva Mac Morough ; 
and, through their daughter Isabella, 
vested in the great Earl Marshall. 
Failing the issue of his five sons, it was 
partitioned among his five daughters, 
and so broken up into petty states as 
the property of their respective hus- 
bands. Hugo de Lacy inherited Con- 
naught, by his marriage with the 
daughter of its King, Roderick O’Con- 
nor. His two sons, Walter, Lord of 
Meath, and Hugh, Earl of Ulster, left 
no male issue: Margaret and Maud 
de Lacy, daughters of the elder son, 
brought the fertile territory of Meath 
to their respective husbands, Sir Theo- 
bald Verdon and Geoffry Geneville ; 
while the daughter and sole heiress of 
the Earl of Ulster brought this north- 
ern province of Ireland to Walter de 
Burgho as her dower. Ere many ge- 
nerations had passed, this vast territory 
became again centred in a female in- 
heritrix, Elizabeth de Burgho, whose 
marriage with Lionel Duke of Cla- 
rence, son of King Edward the Third, 
led to the annexation of the Province 
of Ulster to the Crown of England ; 
and through this lady, the heir-appa- 
rent to our throne claims, in addition 
to his title of Prince of Wales, the 
scarcely less princely dignity of Earl 
of Ulster. 

But we have wandered far from 
Eleanora, the widowed Countess of” 
Pembroke, and must return from these 
prospective inquiries to resume her 
eventful history. 

Six years of comparative seclusion 
passed over the head of the young wi- 
dow, and served to develope more fally 
her ripening charms. Her wounded 
heart had ceased to bleed, and, forget- 
ful of a vow made in the first gush of 
sorrow, that she would from henceforth 
be the bride of Christ, her heart opened 
once more to the sentiment of earthly 
love, and she consented to a private 
marriage with Simon de Montford, 
Earl of Leicester. This nobleman was 
younger son to the celebrated De Mont- 
ford, who conducted the crusade against 
the Albigenses, and wrested the pro- 
vince of Toulouse from Count Ray- 
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mond, husband of Joanna of England, 
of whom we have already spoken. Al- 
maric, eldest son of Simon de Mont- 
ford, inherited his French estates, and 
surrendered his claim on the Earldom 
of Leicester to his younger brother, 
now become husband to the Countess 
of Pembroke, and brother-in-law to 
the King of England. 

Eleanora bore the Earl of Leicester 
a large family of promising sons, and 
one gentle daughter, destined to great 
sorrows in her after life. The Count- 
ess had retired, upon her marriage, to 
her lord’s princely castle of Kenilworth, 
and devoted herself to the care of her 
children, and the exercise of hospitality 
during his frequent absences abroad. 
*« The providing of garments for every 
member of her establishment, attend- 
ing to her larder, buttery, and poul- 
try yard, entertaining the poor, and 
occasional guests, especially those of 
the monastic orders, and her cor- 
respondence, which appears to have 
been extensive, occupied her time, and 
afforded scope for her energies.” The 
castle was favourably circumstanced ; 
it was capacious, yet so strongly forti- 
fied as to be well nigh impregnable: 
its banquetting hall alone was capable 
of containing two hundred persons. 


* Kenilworth was also privileged to 
hold its own courts of justice. It had 
its assize of bread, beer, &c., to regulate 
the prices, and weights and measures of 
these and other provisions; its court- 
baron, for the recovery of debts and 
punishment of minor trespasses, and its 
court-leet, to judge more serious crimes. 
From the sentence of this tribunal there 
was no appeal; for a gallows, which 
frowned from the walls of the castle, 
stood ready to execute the last sentence 
of the law upon the convicted offender. 
This last appendage is strongly charac- 
teristic of the period when might was 
so often substituted for right, and when 
a proud baron could, under a show of 
justice, take summary vengeance on 
those who had offended him.” 


But these pursuits of peace were to 
be succeeded by a time of excitement 
and alarm. Simon de Montford hav- 
ing gained the confidence of the barons 
and people of England, and, actuated 
by the love of power, or patriotism— 
perhaps both—made himself virtual 
ruler of the kingdom, and dictated to 
King Henry, and his son Prince Ed- 
ward, the ‘* Provisions of Oxford.” 
Hume, in his narrative of the reign of 
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Henry the Third, briefly expresses the 
nature of these changes in the English 
Constitution :— 


‘“‘ They,” (the barons, headed by Si- 
mon de Montford) “ordered that three 
sessions of parliament should be regu- 
larly held every year, in the months of 
February, June, and October; that a 
new sheriff should be annually elected 
by the votes of the freeholders in each 
county; that the sheriffs should have 
no power of fining the barons who did 
not attend their courts, or the circuits 
of the justiciaries ; that no heirs should 
be committed to the wardship of fo- 
reigners, and no castles entrusted to 
their custody; and that no new warrens 
or forests should be created, nor the 
revenues of any counties or hundreds 
be let to farm. Such were the regula- 
tions which the twenty-four barons es- 
tablished at Oxford, for the redress of 
public grievances.” 

** But the twenty-four barons, not 
content with the usurpation of the royal 
power, introduced an innovation in the 
constitution of parliament, which was of 
the utmost importance. They ordained 
that this assembly should choose a com- 
mittee of twelve persons, who should, 
in the intervals of the sessions, possess 
the authority of the whole parliament, and 
should attend, on a summons, the per- 
son of the king in all his motions. But 
so powerful were these barons, that this 
regulation was also submitted to; the 
whole government was overthrown, or 
fixed on new foundations; and the mo- 
narchy was totally subverted, without 
its being possible for the king to strike 
a single stroke in defence of the consti- 
tution against the newly invented oli- 
garchy.” 


Civil war became inevitable; and 
soon ensued. At first signal success at- 
tended the arms of the Earl of Leices- 
ter. In the battle of Lewes he made 
himself master of the persons of the 
king, and of Prince Edward; but the 
subsequent escape of the latter render. 
ed these advantages nugatory. 

Edward found means to communi- 
cate with the Earl of Gloucester, and 
induced this nobleman to send a horse 
of extraordinary fleetness to a certain 
appointed place of rendezvous near 
Hereford, where the Prince then re- 
sided, under the vigilant surveillance 
of the Earl of Leicester. The Prince, 
while taking the air on horseback, 
closely surrounded by the guards and 
adherents of Simon de Montford, con- 
trived to engage them in running races 
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of which he was to be the umpire. 
Having sufficiently blown their horses 
he put spurs to his own, and, gaily 
waving his hand to the attendants, bade 
them a courteous adieu. Having ex- 
changed his steed for the horse pro- 
vided by the Earl of Gloucester, he 
soon distanced his pursuers, and made 
good use of his recovered liberty by 
summoning to his banner the royalist 
troops, and marching to the succour 
of the king, and the attack of Earl 
Leicester's forces. 

This nobleman promptly prepared 
for the inevitable combat. He sent for 
immediate reinforcements to his son, 
the younger Simon de Montford ; who, 
on his part, lost no time in assembling 
a formidable army. Prince Edward, 
foreseeing the importance of preventing 
a junction between the father and son, 
intercepted, by a forced night march, 
the contingent of the young De Mont- 
ford, who narrowly escaped being made 
prisoner amid the slaughter of his dis- 
comfited troops. The victorious Ed. 
ward hastened to improve his victory 
by a decisive battle with the Earl of 
Leicester’s forces. The encounter of 
the hostile armies is given with great 
animation by Mrs, Green :— 


“ Expecting to join his son’s forces, 
Earl Simon marched from Hereford, 
across the Severn, towards Worcester, 
and staying two days ‘near Ramsey, ar- 
rived on the third at Evesham. Scarcely 
had he reached this spot than the float- 
ing of banners, approaching from the 
north, gave token of the arrival of troops 
in the direction in which those of young 
Montford were expected. Considerable 
excitement prevailed concerning the ad- 
vancing host, which was not allayed 
until Nicholas, the barber of the Earl, 
who blended some knowledge of heraldry 
with the medley of medical and other 
miscellaneous learning which then ap- 
pertained to his profession, positively 
declared, from the blazonry on the ban- 
ners, that they belonged to the oat | of 
young Simon. The Earl, however, had 
still some vague suspicions floating in 
his mind; and he ordered his barber to 
mount the steeple of the Abbey of Eve- 
sham, to obtain a more commanding 
view of thehost. On ap roaching near- 
er his enemy, Prince Loward, who had 
at first displayed the colours taken at 
Kenilworth, in order to deceive the 
Montfords, changed his tactics, and the 
royal hanner of England, with those of 
the Earl of Gloucester and Sir Roger 
Mortimer, were unfurled to the breeze, 
and filled the heart of the worthy Nicho- 
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las with dismay. ‘We are dead men,’ 
he exclaimed to his lord as he commu- 
nicated his tidings. De Montford him- 
self was not sanguine as to the result of 
a contest with such unequal forces ; but 
he assumed a cheerful air, and encou- 
raged his soldiers with confident expres- 
sions, telling them it was for the laws of 
the land, and the cause of God and jus- 
tice, that they were to fight. He him- 
self led one part of the little host, and 
his eldest son Henry the other; and to 
give countenance to their cause, they 
placed King Henry among their ranks. 
As the royalist troops advanced, their 
number and martial array struck terror 
into the heart of the brave De Montford. 
‘By the arm of St. James,’ he cried, 
‘they approach in admirable order ; 
they have learned this style from me, 
and not themselves ’—adding mournful- 
ly, ‘let us commend our souls to God, 
for our bodies are theirs.’ His son Hen- 
ry endeavoured to cheer him, by exhort- 
ing him not to despair so soon. ‘I do 
not despair, my son,’ replied the Earl ; 
‘but your presumption, and the pride of 
your brothers, have brought me to this 
crisis, and I firmly believe that I shall 
die for the cause of God and justice.’ 

“The fight commenced about two 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 4th of 
August (1265); but the daring valour 
of Prince Edward's troops, and the pu- 
sillanimous conduct of the Welsh soldiers 
who were in the army of the Earl, soon 
showed how the scale of conflict was 
toturn. The earl and his son perform- 
ed prodigies of valour; they exerted 
themselves to stem the torrent of dis- 
aster, and each led their men to a res 
newed charge, in which young Montford, 
bravely fighting, fell. ‘The news of his 
death was forthwith communicated to 
his father. ‘ By the arm of St. James,’ 
he cried, vociferating for the last time 
his favourite oath, ‘then it is time for 
me to die!’ and, grasping his sword with 
both hands, he rushed upon his assailants, 
striking with such rapidity and vigour, 
that a witness of the scene asserted, that 
had he had but eight followers like him- 
self, he would have changed the fortune 
of the day. Wounded however, by a 
blow from behind, he was struck from 
his horse, and instantly despatched ; and 
the fate of the battle was decided.”— 
Mrs. Green's“ Princesses of England,” vol. 
ii, p. 139. 


The battle of Evesham was a fatal 
blow to the house of Montford. Elean- 
ora had not alone to lament the loss of 
her husband and her son on the bloody 
field, but to mourn the destiny of her 
surviving children, exiles and suppli- 
ants on the bounty of others. While 
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resident in Italy, Simon and Guy de 
Montford, actuated by base and vin- 
dictive motives, were guilty of the 
murder of their cousin, Henry of Ger- 
many; but this dastardly crime did 
not escape unpunished; for the former, 
pursued by the execrations of all, died 
miserably soon after; and Guy had to 
endure a lengthened imprisonment, 
and the horrors of Papal excommuni- 
cation. He was, at last, freed from 
these penalties for his offence ; and be- 
came by his marriage with the daugh- 
ter and heiress of the Earl of Tuscany, 
the founder of that house of Montford, 
which afterwards played an important 
part in the history of Northern Italy. 

The Countess of Leicester died in 
France in comparative obscurity and 

reat poverty, commending with her 
ast breath her youngest son Almaric 
to the care and clemency of her nephew 
Edward, then the reigning sovereign 
of England. Just before her death 
she witnessed the marriage, by proxy, 
of her only daughter to Llewellyn 
Prince of Wales, to whom the young 
Eleanora had long been attached. The 
Welsh prince had sought her hand 
when her father was all-powerful; and, 
faithful to love, he did not desert her 
in the time of trouble and disaster. 
After her mother’s decease, Eleanora, 
escorted by her brother Almaric, sailed 
for Wales to join Llewellyn, but un- 
fortunately the vessel was intercepted, 
and the Princess of Wales found her- 
self a captive in the hands of the hostile 
English King. 

Edward ungenerously extorted the 
hardest conditions from Llewellyn, be- 
fore he released his hold on Eleanora. 
The hapless Prince was required to 
do homage, and acknowledge that he 
held his country as a fief of the Eng- 
lish Crown; to permit his nobles also 
to render fealty to Edward; and to 
give hostages for his future submission, 
before he was rewarded by the hand 
of his plighted bride. These important 


conditions being obtained, Edward 
himself was present at the wedding, 
which was celebrated with great splen- 
dour; and Eleanora and her lord at 
once retired from court, to forget the 
ignominy of this submission, and to 
enjoy personal freedom in the mountain 
fastnesses of the Principality. 

But their tranquillity was of short 
continuance. Eleanora, having long 
endeavoured to act the part of media- 
trix in the differences which sprang up 
between her husband and cousin, per- 
ceived at last that war was inevitable, 
and that nothing but the total subjuga- 
tion of Wales would satisfy the ambi- 
tion of the politic Edward. The con- 
test proved fatal to the weaker power. 
Llewellyn, fighting bravely for the in- 
dependence of his country, perished 
in the field of battle, with two thousand 
of his faithful followers. His gallant 
brother, David, headed the remnant 
of his scattered army; but at last, 
betrayed into the hands of his foe, he 
expiated on the scaffold the crime of 
defending his native land; and his 
corse, like that of acommon traitor, was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, by order 
of the ruthless King. In the midst of 
these troubles, the young wife of the 
Jast independent ruler of Wales gave 
birth to a daughter, and passed away 
from an existence which had proved to 
her so full of sorrow. The motherless 
child lived, but her life, from the cra- 
dle to the grave, was — in captivi- 
ty. She was watchfully guarded by 
Edward the First, and, at a proper 
age, embraced a conventual life in the 
nunnery of Lempringham. 

The fortunes of this princess bring 
us only to the close of the thirteenth 
century, and how many lives of illus- 
trious maidens and matrons remain 
still to be chronicled between that 
period and the closing days of courtly 
and chivalrous romance! But enough 
for one reading on a subject which 
will bear so well to be reverted to. 





Slingsby in Scotland. 


SLINGSBY IN COTLAND, 


PART I1,~—CONCLUSION, 


Carrighawn, September 26. 


Wauen last you had sight of us, my dear Anthony, on our Highland rambles, we 
were gathered round the Queen’s Well, in the pass of Glen Tilt, drinking Her 
Majesty’s health in bumpers from the royal fountain. We now once more put our- 
selves in motion, and we found that our route lay along the same pathway with 
Archie and his companion for some miles further, where they purposed to strike off 
in another direction over the hills. The old forester, for he turned out to be one 
of the Duke’ s men, became very communicative. He knew every inch of ground 
within view, could tell the name of every hill and valley, and narrate the wild le. 
gends connected with them. Passing along the bends of the river, here and there 
hidden by a thick screening of pl: intations, we reached Clachglass, or the Gray 
Stone—so Archie called it—where the valley of the Tilt may ‘strictly be said to 
commence. ‘The character of the scenery suddenly changes. Wooded hills no 
longer retire in gentle and diversified slopes from the river; but on our right 
Benigloe reared its steep, grassy sides into the heavens, towering high above the 
neighbouring eminences—meet home for the eagle, which builds her eyrie on its 
summit; down its sides, furrowed by the channels of many a winter torrent, the 
wild deer were browsing, while at the base the kestrel swooped upon her prey. 
When we turned our eyes to the opposite side, along the shingly and precipitous 
sides of Craig Callioch, we saw the deer bounding up them till at last they stood 
upon the broken line of their summits, thrown out strongly against the sky, and 
crossing, with surprising rapidity, from place to place. Straight before us, we 
could see the river flowing down from the mountains that closed our view. 
** Whist!” said Archie, stopping suddenly and putting his hand to his ear. 

A faint halloo from the distance came with the wind upon our ears. 

«* Ay!” continued the old man, as his eye brightened up, ‘the duke’s out, 
sure enough, the day.” 

*« And we have a chance of seeing some sport?” said I. 

*‘ Na, na,” said he. ‘* The deer won't come this way, I’m thinking.” 

‘«*Nor the Duke either,” added Absalom, remembering Bishop's valiant defi- 
ance of last evening. 

“Well,” replied Jack, “if my lord of Athol doesn’t choose to dispute the 
right of passage with us, of course there’s an end of the matter—it can’t be 
helped, that’ s all.” 

Archie was right—neither the deer, nor of course the dogs, or the Duke and 
his merry men, crossed our path on that day ; and Bishop was obliged to solace 
his mighty soul with the prospect of a paltry wrangle with a ranger or two, and 
perhaps an inglorious compromise, through the instrumentality of Absalom and 
a half-crown. Lindsay, meantime, interrogated Archie, touching the possibility 
of accomplishing the journey without the license of the duke, 

‘¢ Weel, ye'll no’ find any one ‘to speer at ye, I’m thinking, the day, because 
the rangers are all awa’ with the Duke ayont, an’ ye’ll maybe no see a saul till ye 
gang to ) the bouns at the Braes o’ Mar. 

«* And then,” said I, “ we're out of the Duke of Athol’s dominions.” 

«Ou, ay! When ance ye’re fairly past the bouns.” 

* Well, but we may meet some of the keepers or rangers at the bounds.” 

** Like eneugh.” 

** And what'll be the consequence ?” 

“Why, if ye hae a pass frae the Duke, ye’ll just show it and gang where ye 
like—naebody will fash ye.’ 

«¢ And if we haven't ?” 

‘* Why then ye'll just hae to come back again to Blair for the nicht, that’s 


all,” 
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« Or”’—said I, whispering Archie, and significantly touching my pocket. The 
old fellow laughed dr on and replied— 

‘«¢ Weel, I dinna ken; but if my son Donald is on the marches the day, I’m 
thinking ye’ll nae find it an easy thing to flether him that gaet.” 

** Then,” said Bishop, ‘* we must only fling him into the river, Archie.” 

** Ay, ay,” said Archie, ** but I'd rede ye tak him cannie ; he’s an awfu’ 
strong chiel, forebye a wee bit crankous; gin he ance gets his hans on ye’r 
thrapple, man, ’twill aiblins be nae that easy to shake him aff.” 

«Hout, tout! ne’er fash yoursel’ aboot that, man,” said Jack, valorously ; 
and he forthwith broke out in a defiant snatch of the old ballad of “* The Duke 
of Athol :”— 

“ Blair in Athol is mine, Jeanie, 
Blair in Athol is mine ; 
Bonny Dunkel is whare I dwell, 
And the boats o’ Garry ’s mine.” 


Archie did not seem to relish much anything that savoured of disrespect to 
the great laird of * Blair in Athol,” neither did he desire on the other hand to 
take offence needlessly with those whom the casualties of travel threw in his way ; 
a disposition most excellent, and to be followed by all, as well in the journey of 
the day as in the travel of life; and so he shrewdly availed himself of an incident 
to turn the conversation. Griping Bishop’s arm suddenly, and with a compres- 
sion somewhat maliciously tight, I suspect, that made the would-be assailant of 
the Duke to wince, he said— 

‘* Look up there, straight aboon ye.” 

Jack looked up till his eyes blinked. 

** Well, I see nothing but the sun, and even that but badly ; ’tis too bright 
for my peepers.” 

‘* Ay, ay,” replied the forester, chuckling, ‘ye canna see the wood for the 
trees. Weel, there’s ane that my auld een can see ower yon mountain that can 
look at the sun without a blink. See how he hangs richt ower the craig, wi’ his 
wings spread out like sails; ye might fancy he was asleep on the air. Now, 
now, man, watch what a swoop he'll make.” 

At this moment, by intently straining our eyes, we were able to descry what 
the keener and more practised vision of Archie had already detected, a magnifi- 
cent eagle, soaring high above the topmost peak of the precipitous mountain ; he 
was evidently, as Archie said, preparing for a swoop upon his prey :— 


“ His broad, expanded wings 
Lay calm and motionless upon the air ; 
As if he floated there without their aid, 
By the sole act of his unlorded will, 
That buoyed him proudly up.” 


Thus he remained for a moment after we first caught sight of him, his eye, 
doubtless, exploring the cliff beneath with that wondrous keenness which detects 
the timid hares in their forms, and the wild-fowl in their coverts; then, with a 
sudden dash, he shot downwards on his victim, and was lost to our sight. I in- 
voluntarily repeated Byron’s fine lines in ‘ Marino Faliero” :— 


“ Even as the eagle overlooks his prey, 
And for a moment poised in middle air, 
Suspends the motion of his mighty wings, 
Then swoops with his unerring beak—” 


” “Na, na! sir,” said Archie, ‘‘ ye’re wrang there ; the eagle clutches wi’ his 
claws, and no’ with his beak, ony creature that he pounces upon ; but he'll tear 
a young leveret or a grouse wi’ his beak, nae doubt, when aince he has it in 
his talons.” 

** But, Archie,” said I, “the words I spoke were written by a great poet.” 

“I dinna care gin they war writ by Rob the Ranter himsel,” replied the 
forester, piqued at having his knowledge questioned ; “I tell ye what’ I hae 
seen wi’ my ain een mony a time amang the hill-tops and in the heather, and ye 
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maunna believe ony sic like bletherin’, 
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There was no disputing an assertion so authoritative, so we gave up the point, 
and continued our journey agreeing with our adversary quickly. When we had 
walked a few miles further on, our old friend pointed out to our observation a 
little stream that fell from the summit of Craig Callioch, and wound downward 
through its grey rocks. 

‘© Do ye ken the name o’ that linn far awa up the hills ?” 

** No, I do’nt; how should I?” said I. 

« Weel, they ca’ it the Pudding Waterfall.” . 

“ Rather a thin sort of affair for a hungry stomach,” remarked Bishop. 

«‘Throth ye’re no wrang there; I wad sooner fill my wame wi’ brose or 
sowans; but I’m just gaun to tell ye how that wee stream got the name 0’ 
Pudding; gin ye’d like to hear a story o’ auld lang syne?” : 

We all expressed our desire to do so, whereupon Archie told us the following 
legend, for the truth of which I do not mean to vouch, nor for the correctness 
of the names of the characters who were concerned in it. 


A long time ago, but how long, our chronicler knew not,—nor, indeed, could 
he be induced by us to approximate within a century, or so, to the time of the 
drama, being of opinion, I suppose, that a fact is a fact, no matter when it took 
place, and that chronology may be most conveniently classed in two eras, the 
past and the present,—a long time ago, when the powerful clan of the Cumyns 
were lords of half the country round, the chief of that clan slew a neighbouring 
chieftain, with whom he had a feud; for feuds in those days were as easily found 
as blackberries, and quarrels might be had any day in the year for the picking. 
He that was slain had, at the time of his death, an only child, an infant, of the 
name of Hugh. The widow treasured deep within her heart the hope of ven- 
geance, which the daily sight of her son, recalling, by his features, the memory of 
her slaughtered husband, kept ever awake. With the first opening of his intel- 
lect, he was instructed in the deed that made him fatherless, and taught to look 
forward to avenging his parent as a holy obligation cast upon him; and so, with 
his strength and his stature, grew his hatred of the Cumyns, and his resolution 
to take the life of him who had slain his father. He spent his days in the woods 
practising archery, till at length he became a most expert bowman. . None could 
send a shaft with so strong an arm, or so true an aim, as Hugh Shenigan; and 
the eagle or the red deer was sure to fall beneath his arrow, when the one was 
soaring too high in the air, or the other fleeing too swiftly on the hill, for ordi- 
nary woodcraft. But it was not the eagle or the deer that kept Hugh in the 
forest, and upon the mountains, from the dawn of the morning till the setting of 
the sun. He was watching for other prey, and at length chance brought what 
he sought within his reach. One day he climbed up the side of Benigloe, and 
took his station upon a spot that commanded a view of the glen between it and 
the opposite range of hills. He had ascertained that Cumyn would return to 
Blair by the glen that evening ; and so it happened, that an hour or so before 
sun-fall he espied the chieftain, with two of his clan, wending onwards towards 
the base of the hill. A few minutes more, and they would reach a point within 
the range of his bow. His practised eye measured the distance, and his heart 
throbbed with a fierce, dark emotion, as he put the shaft to the thong, and 
drew it, with a strong arm, to his ear. With a whiz, the arrow sped from the 
bow, and cleft the air with the speed of light, while a wild shout burst from the 
lips of the young archer. His anxiety, it would seem, did not suffer him to wait 
till his foe had come within range of his arrow, for it sank quivering into the 
earth at the foot of him for whose heart it was aimed. The shout and the shaft 
alike warned the Cumyns that danger was nigh, and not knowing by what 
numbers they might be assailed, they plunged into the heather on the hill side, 
and were quickly lost to the sight. Butthe young man watched with the keen- 
ness of an eagle, and his sense seemed intensified with the terrible desire of ven- 
geance that consumed him. At length, just where the little stream falls from 
the crown of the hill, the form of a man became visible, standing out from the 
sky, now bright with the last light of the setting sun. With a strong effort, 
the young man mastered the emotion of his heart, as the gambler becomes calm, 
ere he throws the cast upon which he has staked his all. The bow is strained 
to its utmost, the eye ranges along the shaft from feather to barb, it is shot forth 
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as if winged by the very soul of him who impelled it. One moment of breath- 
less suspense, and in the next the chief of the Cumyns falls headlong into the 
stream, pierced through the bowels by the deadly weapon. 


«That young gentleman drew a very long bow,” said Bishop, when Archie 
had concluded. 

«* But not longer than his historian,” added Absalom. 

«© What may the distance be, think you?” 

‘¢ Aweel, I suld think it canna be mickle ower a quarter o’ a mile.” 

‘¢ And I’m sure it can’t be much under double that.” 

“*In good old times the long-bow archers would think nothing of shooting at 
that distance,” said I, ‘if we can credit the testimony of the old writers. In the 
ballad of Robin Hood we learn that 


““¢ The father of Robin a forester was, 
And he shot in a lusty long-bow 
Two north-country miles and an inch at a shot, 
As the Pindar of Wakefield does know.’ ” 


‘“‘ The inch be d—d, as Mr. Mantilini said of the halfpenny,” said Jack; “TI 
don’t believe a word of it.” 

«Pray, Mr. Macbeth, do you certify the truth of this story 

*‘ Why, ye see, a man suld na answer for onything but what he kens o’ his 
ain knowledge ; but if ye dinna believe it as I tell the tale, ye can speer at 
Maister Norman M‘Leod, the minister at Glasgow, that wrote a book about all 
the auld stories o’ the Hielands.” 

We had reached a point where the Taarf tumbles down, in two small streams, 
into the waters of the Tilt, when our attention was attracted by two piers, between 
which it was evident a bridge had been thrown across at no very distant period. 
Now, however, the traveller was forced to cross upon the precarious footing 
which occasional stones in the river afforded him. A few questions soon elicited 
the explanation. The noble Duke of Athol had cut away the bridge, to prevent 
the people from having the free use of a thoroughfare through these barren wilds ! 
With no very complacent feelings towards his Grace, we parted from Archie Mac- 
beth, and pressed onward over the difficult path that led to the marshes of Braemar. 
In the distance we espied a tall, loose-limbed, and heavily-made young man, who 
at once made up to us, and asked us if we had got the Duke’s permission to pass. 
Bishop immediately prepared to show fight, and I know not what might have 
been the result, for Donald Macbeth-was not the sort of fellow that one could 
dispose of without trouble, when, to our surprise, Absalom stepped forward, and 
exhibited a written pass signed by the Duke. And so we departed, shaking the 
dust off our feet as a testimony against this ungracious laird. I wish, by the 
way, he could hear the people of the neighbouring properties speak of him with 
the freedom which we did. He would learn with what mixed feelings of dislike 
and ridicule his conduct in relation to Glen Tilt is regarded, and might, for 
shame sake, if from no other cause, abandon the enforcement of a right which, 
even if it do exist, it is so unworthy to insist on. 

**A halt. Icry a halt,” said Jack Bishop. ‘I feel somewhat out of wind, 
from scrambling over those treacherous shingles, and hopping across the quaky 
bogs of his Grace of Athol. I think I could eat ‘a poor man’ as well as any 
Scottish laird of them all. So open your portable larder, Absalom, and let us 
walk into the edibles.” 

We sat down _— the peat, and acquitted ourselves like men; then Bishop, 
rapping with his knuckles upon his drinking flask, to command attention, and 
waving his cup after the fashion of a toastmaster, said :— 

«*Gentlemen—ahem! Gentlemen, as I sang the last song, the call is with 
me. Lindsay, I call upon you for a song.” 

‘«T sang immediately before yourself, and am, in all fairness, exempt till it 
comes round to my turn again.” 

** And so it has. You see Absalom can’t sing, inasmuch as his voice is as 
straight and inflexible as a poker, without a shake or a turn in it: he therefore 
‘stands mute by the visitation of God,’ as the lawyers say ; and Jonathan is 
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excused by reason of his working up the raw material for those who can sing. 
You are, then, the next on the list; so ‘leave off your damnable faces, and 
begin.’” 

“¢ Well, then, here ’s an old Scotch ballad, which I dare be sworn none of you 
have ever heard— 


ANNIE RAMSAY. 


I. 


Down amang the bonnie braes, 
Down amang the sunny braes, 
We'll roam the lee-lang simmer dags, 
Amang the bloomin’ heather. 
‘* Will ye keep your troth to me, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay ? 
Will ye keep your troth to me, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay ? 
Will ye keep your troth to me? 
My ain true luve will ye be? 
Then meet me at the trysting tree, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay.” 


It, 


**T will keep my troth to ye, 
My ain cantie laddie. 
I will keep my troth to ye, 
My ain cantie laddie. 
I will keep my troth to ye ; 
Your ain true luve I will be, 
And meet ye at the trysting tree, 
My ain cantie laddie.” 


IIl. 


Wi’ the blinkin’ o’ the dawn, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay, 
Frae her maiden bed is gaun, 
Winsome, Annie Ramsay. 
Wi’ the blinkin’ o’ the dawn, 
Frae her maiden bed is gaun, 
Linking o’er the gowany lawn, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay. 


IV. 
By the lanesome rowan tree, 

Winsome Annie Ramsay, 
Meets her true luve stowlinlie, 

Tentless Annie Ramsay. 
By the lanesome rowan tree, 
Whar nae e’en the twa may see, 
Meets her true luve stowlinlie, 

Tentless Annie Ramsay. 


Vv. 

** Will ye gang wi’ me awa’, 

Winsome Annie Ramsay ? 
Will ye gang wi’ me awa’, 

Winsome Annie Ramsay ? 
Will ye gang wi’ me awa’, 
Frae father, mither, freen’s an’ a’, 
Nor greet to lea’ your hame ava, 

Winsome Annie Ramsay ?” 
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vI. 
«Oh! weel I lo’e my father dear, 

My ain cantie laddie ; 
My mither’s tears wad grieve me sair, 

My ain cantie laddie. 
Though weel I lo’e my father dear, 
Though mither’s tears wad grieve me sair, 
To part frae ye wad grieve me mair, 

My ain cantie laddie.” 


Vil. 


He kissed the bonnie maid and then 
Clapt his han’s thegither, 

He kissed the bonnie maid and then 
Clapt his han’s thegither. 

He kissed the bonnie maid and then 

Frae broom an’ bracken, shaw and glen, 

Sprang half-a-score o’ staunch yeomen, 
All upon the heather. 


VIII. 


Ane bare a bow, ane bare a spear, 
An’ in a leash anither 
Held fast a houn’ o’ beauty rare, 
That sprang o’er fern and heather. 
Ane bare a bow, ane bare a spear, 
Ane held a houn’ o’ beauty rare, 
Ane led a steed wi’ housins’ fair, 
That pranced upon the heather. 


Ix. 


*¢ A lawlan’ laird frae Teviot near, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay, 

I sought thae hills to hunt the deer, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay. 

A lawlan’ laird frae Teviot near, 

I sought thae hills to hunt the deer, 

And foun’ a fawn maist lovelie here, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay.” 


&. 

Saft in his arms he caught her up, 

‘ Winsome Annie Ramsay. 

An’ swang her lichtly to the croup, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay. 

Saft in her arms he caught her up, 

An’ swang her lichtly to the croup, 

Then sprang before her wi’ a loup, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay. 


XI. 


Her sire he raved, her sire he sware, 

For winsome Annie Ramsay. 
Her mither skirlt an’ greeted sair, 

For winsome Annie Ramsay. 
Her sire he raved, her sire he sware, 
Her mither skirlt an’ greeted sair, 
But sire or mither never mair 

Saw winsome Annie Ramsay. 
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As we limped up the street of Castletown of Braemar, somewhat foot-sore 
and weary, we espied a travelling carriage, which passed us and dashed up to the 
door of the principal inn. 

«‘ There goes the premier,” said I. 

«And we may, therefore, expect short allowance and hard lying,” growled 
Bishop. ‘* Well we shall see no more of him after this day, unless we are asked 
specially to put up at Balmoral; so that’s a comfort.” 


**T caleulate you'll go to Balmoral and get a sight of the Queen,” said Mr. 
Julius Cesar Snaggs. 

Mr. Julius Cesar Snaggs, who addressed this observation to our party in ge- 
neral, as we sat chatting over our toddy at a comfortable fire in the travellers’ 
room of the Invereanld Arms at Castletown Braemar, was a Yankee. You saw 
this at the first glance. You saw it by the shape and hue of his face, the cock 
of his hat, the tie of his flash neckcloth, the elevation of his heels on an adjacent 
chair, and the knowing way he puffed his cigar. Now I have always found that 
there are no people who are in reality greater worshippers of aristocracy or admir- 
ers of monarchs than the * free and enlightened ” natives of the great transatlantic 
republic. ‘That they should be so is neither condemnable nor surprising. It is, 
after all, but the exhibition of a sentiment common to humanity; the homage 
which ordinary intellects, by the rule of our nature, are compelled to render to 
those above them; and elevation of rank is at this day the visible embodiment 
and representative of those superior endowments which originally created a noble 
or a sovereign, by raising one man above another by the force of his genius or 
his power. But what one does regret and censure is the contempt with which 
many Americans affect to look upon those orders, while their acts at home and 
abroad contradict their assertions. An American at home is as anxious to raise 
himself from the mass by some distinctive title, as a denizen of the oldest Euro- 
pean state. And though he may not be a duke or a prince, yet he looks forward 
to be a general, a judge, or a president. And abroad he is as solicitous to pay 
his court to nobles and to look upon sovereigns, and as ready to boast of having 
done so, as the most thoroughpaced respecters of the ancien regimé. Now Mr. 
Julius Cesar Snaggs was just one of these. While he dilated upon the greatness 
of his own nation with a justifiable pride, and talked of Daniel Webster and 
George Washington as if one had been his brother and the other his father, he 
did not fail to tell us of the persons in Europe to whom he had contrived to get 
introductions, whose sole distinctions lay in their titles, and exhibited the auto- 
graphs of lords and civic functionaries, of which he seemed so sedulous a collector 
that he accepted very thankfully the autograph of the Duke of Athol, attached 
to Absalom’s pass, wondering not a little how lightly we prized it. He 
had come out of his way to get a sight of the Queen, and told us with great satis- 
faction how he had the day before lingered for hours about the precincts of Bal- 
moral, and at last succeeded in getting a good stare at royalty, as the Queen 
crossed from her demesne to the private grounds at the opposite side of the road, 
and walked towards her on the narrow pathway till they almost came in contact. 
When Mr. Julius Cesar Snaggs learned that Lord John Russell was actually 
in the next room, he became much excited by the desire of having an inter- 
view with him, and consulted usas to the best mode of accomplishing that object. 
He finally sent in his card, stating that he was an American connected with 
Cunard’s transatlantic vessels, and desired an interview; and when we retired 
for the night we left him anxiously awaiting it. 


If her most sacred majesty Queen Victoria had never taken up her abode at 
Balmoral, a stroll from Braemer along the Dee side would be about as pleasant 
a ramble as heart could desire upon a summer day. Here one sees the perfection 
of Highland scenery in all its sublimity and its boldness, its beauty of hill and 
wood and water. The entire stretch of country is densely wooded, chiefly with 
the dark pine and fir, which crown the summit of the mountain range, while the 
cliffs at various reaches of the road hang beetling above you. Pause a moment 
now at that break in the plantations by the road side. What a picture is spread 
out for your contemplation! The broad, bright, rapid river, flowing between 
fertile pasture fields, lies beneath you; beyond, the ground undulating in forms 
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of diversified beauty is crowned with deep, rich woods. And there is Invercauld 
House, the mansion of the Farquharsons, glittering white as snow, and sheltered 
beneath a towering cliff. Inever remember to have seen anything finer in con- 
trast or intrinsic beauty than the hues of the trees. Fancy, my dear Anthony, 
one of those days in mid-Autumn, ere the balmy breezes of September have given 
place to the cold October winds that riot rudely amongst trees and flowers ; the 
time when the finger of decay has given to the seared leaves their brightest red, 
their sunniest orange, their deepest brown, ere yet they fall away for ever down 
upon the dank fat grass: most beautiful in their last hours, as the beauty of the 
burning cheek and the splendour of the prominent eye is most lovely and most 
startling in those who die early beneath the cold yet gentle hand of physical 
decay. 

The sun is still warm, but the air is tempered with a light gale fresh from the 
mountain tops, and fragrant with the odours of wild flowers. Amid the still 
green branches of the birch, you see here and there a pendent spray, which, 
blighted earlier than its fellows, has turned to gold and looks like laburnum; 
then there is the oak with its bright red leaf, the beech with its burnished 
copper, and beneath, the mighty fern-leaf now a beautiful orange, and reminding 
one of some plant of tropical vegetation. 

There was no resisting the charms of such a day and such a scene, so when 
we had passed a mile or so beyond the bridge that crossed the Dee near Inver- 
cauld, we turned off the roadside into a little patch of short grass, and, sitting 
down, resigned ourselves to all the delectable influences which the divine face of 
nature, when decked in smiles, awakens in the heart of man. 

‘I know not what you Irishmen may think of our ‘ Land o’ Cakes,’” said 
Lindsay, when we had gazed long and silently upon the lovely scenery around 
us, ‘* but we, Scotchmen, love our native land beyond all that the fair earth can 
show in other climes. 

‘“ ¢ Pair flower the gowans in the glens, 
The heather on our mountains ; 
The blue-bells deck our wizard dens, 
And kiss our sparkling fountains. 
On knock an’ knowe, the whin an’ broom, 
And on the braes the bracken ; 
Not even Eden’s flowers in bloom 
Could sweeter blossoms reckon.’ 


Look around you and say, is there not more truth in these lines than always falls 
from the lips of bard ?” 

** Ay, sir,” said Bishop, “like true sons, your bards are ever most eloquent in 
the praise of their lovely mother. I know nothing more honourable to Scotland, 
or more conducive to her celebrity, than the true-hearted homage with which a 
thousand tongues have proclaimed her beauties, Every stream and linn, every 
glen and mountain, has become familiar to Europe in the songs of her poets.” 

*«T have often felt this truth,” said I, ‘* when listening to the songs of Burns, 
and Hogg, and many another bard of Scotland. There is a life and vigour 
about them which you find nowhere else. A Scotch song stirs your heart when 
the melodies of other nations fall coldly on your ear, and often sink no deeper.” 

‘*T hope,” said Bishop, “the day may come when some child of our own 
lovely land, with soul filled with the power of her beauty, may give a language 
to her thousand rich and tender melodies, and celebrate her historic localities 
and her olden memories as they are worthy to be celebrated. Blest be the 
memory of Bunting. He has left a treasury of exquisite melodies, rescued by his 
loving research from the oblivion to which they were fast hurrying. May some 
worthy poet yet arise to discharge the pious duty of fixing them in the hearts of 
our people by the spell of song.” 

“‘ Amen, Jack,” said I.‘ Meantime I would gladly hear a Scottish song on 
this Scottish ground. So now, Lindsay, we await you.” 

The artist at once complied, and sang 

‘* The Scotch blue bell, the Scotch blue bell, 
The dear blue bell for me! 
O! I wad na gie the Scotch blue bell 
For a’ the flowers I see.” 
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«* Now, Bishop,” said the artist, ‘you are doubly in my debt. Here have I 
sung two songs for your one.” 

‘I will repay you, and in your own coin,” said Jack, “Your ballad of 
‘ Annie Ramsay’ brought to my mind an old English romance of a somewhat 
similar character. ‘The old story of lordly knight wooing lowly maiden—so 
listen, my masters all, to 


EDWYN THE YERLE. 
ANE AUNTIENT BALLADE. 


I. 


Lord Edwyn at noone through the forest did ryde 
(The starres shymmer pale on the lake), 

And a fayre mayde alone on a green bank hee spyed 
(So cleare pypes the mearle from the brake). 


II. 


*¢ Fayre mayde,” said Lord Edwyn, “ my castle is neare 
(The starres shymmer pale on the lake), 

And I'll bear thee away, if thou’lt be but my deare” 
(So cleare pypes the mearle from the brake). 


III. 


Now his purse from his girdle Lord Edwyn he tooke 
(The starres shymmer pale on the lake), 

But the younge mayden frowned, and her fayre head shee shooke 
(So cleare pypes the mearle from the brake). 


Iv. 


Then forth from his baldrick the Yerle took his sworde 
(The starres shymmer pale on the lake), 

**T will love thee, I swear by myne own knightly worde” 
(So cleare pypes the mearle from the brake). 


v. 


‘* Thou shalt dwell in a cottage hard bye on my lande” 
(The starres shymmer pale on the lake), 

But the young mayde shee blushed, and shee held up her hande 
(So cleare pypes the mearle from the brake). 


VI. 


Lord Edwyn he strayghtway did open his veste 
(The starres shymmer pale on the lake), 

And he shewed her a bryght golden cross on his breaste 
(So cleare pypes the mearle from the brake). 


vit. 


Fayre mayde by this cross on my heart that doth rest 
(The starres shymmer pale on the lake), 

I'll make thee my bryde, and I’ll love thee the best 
(So cleare pypes the mearle from the brake). 


VIII. 


The fayre mayde looked up with a smyle on her face 
(The starres shymmer pale on the lake), 

And shee did not say nay, though shee did not say yes 
(So cleare pypes the mearle from the brake). 
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xI. 

Then his bonnet he doffed till the plumes touched the grounde 
(The starres shymmer pale on the lake), 

And he raysed up the mayde on his steed with a bounde 
(So cleare pypes the mearle from the brake.) 


x. 
And who now so gay through the forest doe ryde 
(The starres shymmer pale on the lake), 
As Edwyn the Yerle and Maude his fayre bryde 
(go cleare pypes the mearle from the brake). 


«‘T pronounce that ‘ Auntient Ballade,’ as you call it,” said Absalom, * to be 
a gross forgery, and no older than yourself, Jack.” 

‘Oh, spirit of Chatterton, listen to him,” cried Bishop. ‘Do you think 
there are no old songs but those that Bishop Percy has collected? And what if 
it be not ? Have not I as good a right to make an old song as Mrs. Wardlaw 
had to write ‘ Hardyknute,’ or the fellows at Florence have to make Etruscan 
vases of terra cotta?” 

** To be sure you have, Jack, only take care that the fabrications smack of the 
antique. And now for Balmoral.” 


Should any one take it into his head that Balmoral is the most beautiful spot 
in the Scotch Highlands, as the tour-books, in the excess of loyalty, fondly affirm, 
I assert that he will find he is in error. Were one to light upon it unexpectedly, 
in the neighbourhood of other scenery, no doubt it would command more admi- 
ration; but, approaching it from Braemar, as is usually the case, it suffers con- 
siderably from a comparison with Invercauld. Indeed, the character of the 
scenery, on leaving the latter, becomes gradually less bold and imposing; and as 
we approached the royal grounds nothing indicated the vicinity of the Sovereign’s 
residence. ‘Truth compels me, to state, that when we made our pilgrimage the 
weeds were more luxuriant on the road-side than we had seen them elsewhere, 
nor were the fences in as good repair as we shall undertake to keep them if her 
Majesty hands over Balmoral to us. At length we came toa paling of larch, 
with the bark on, which looked unostentatious, but very tasteful; this was ter- 
minated by a neat plain gate of painted wood, beside which was posted a printed 
intimation that no one was admitted except on business; and there was also 
posted a policeman as stiff as a poker and as surly as Cerberus, who would scarcely 
suffer us to poke our loyal noses over the fence so as to get a peep at the mansion 
of our own Queen. Now pray, my dear Anthony, do not imagine a noble mass of 
baronial buildings such as Windsor, nor yet a palatial structure like Buckingham 
Palace or Hampton Court. No such thing. <A lawn, whose distance from the 
road would not prevent any one of tolerably good vision from recognising faces at 
the house, slopes down to where a long white mansion stands, neither very hand- 
some nor the reverse, but, from the incongruity of its parts, evidently the work 
of different periods, and conveying the idea of a laird’s dwelling which had out- 
grown its original humility and forgot itself in its newly-acquired greatness, just 
as a greengrocer in the city might do if he found himself suddenly invested with 
the dignity and trappings of Lord Mayor of London. The grounds, however, 
appeared to be kept in the best order; the hills rose finely behind, and there was 
an air of peaceful seclusion about the place that was especially pleasing. As I 
looked upon it I felt impressed with the idea that the Sovereign of the greatest 
nation on the earth might well find there what she must often seek in vain for 
elsewhere ; that, wearied of the toil and splendour of royalty, and the elaborated 
magnificence of her nobler palaces, she had sought out, with a craving for repose, 
a spot that realised the commonplace of life, a spot wherein she might enjoy the 
privileges of our common nature and the elegant tastes of her own sex in which 
she excels, where she might forget she was a Queen in the feeling that she was a 
woman, a wife, and a mother, ‘That such is the case may well be inferred from 
the many anecdotes which we heard, her domestic habits, her quiet walks, her 
kindness to the poor, her interest in the schools, and her unostentatious demean- 
our, May no evil influences ever close her heart to those purer and simpler en- 
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joyments of life. As the prince in the Eastern tale withdrew at stated periods 
to contemplate the symbols of his humble origin, may she at such seasons of re- 
tirement feel that the sympathies that bind her to mankind are holier and healthier 
than the state that raises her above them, and so come forth again to the cares 
and duties of the Sovereign with all the tender sensibilities of the woman. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Julius Caesar Snaggs, when we met in the evening at the 
fireside of the Invercauld Arms, ‘* you saw the Queen, I guess.” 

«© No,” said 1; “ but we saw the country.” 

‘* Now, that was very annoying, I reckon.” 

‘*¢ Not at all; we have seen her often.” 

«Did you succeed in obtaining an interview with the Premier?” 

** Well, I did; but I calculate ’tis not so easy to see him as Daniel Webster. 
He was in a tarnation hurry, and gave me but a few minutes.” 

«* After all, what more did Mr. Julius Caesar Snaggs et Had he not 
seen Lord John, and spoken to him? and could he not tell on the Broadway 
how he had been closeted with the British president, and how he had enlight- 
ened him pretty considerably on all human knowledge in general, and on trans- 
Atlantic navigation in particular ? 


If one were limited to a single day’s tour in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
could have himself placed at any starting-point he might prescribe, I do not 
know of any day’s journey which could afford so many varied exhibitions of the 
characteristics of Highland scenery as that which conducts the traveller from 
Castletown Braemar, through Glen Dee, to the Inn at Aviemore. Following 
the windings of the Dee westward from Castletown, to the Linn of Corrymulzie, 
beautiful valleys lie beneath you, sprinkled with groves of birch and lime trees ; 
while upon the hills, from their feet to their summits, rise forests of mighty firs, 
looking in the distance as dark as the rocks which here and there peep through 
them. Flocks of black-legged sheep were grazing on the green pastures through 
which the river coiled its lazy length, now hid in groves, now gliding into sun- 
shine; while, mingled with the gentle bleating of sheep, came the sounds of the 
bagpipe from a hunting lodge in the hills above. Pause, now, when you gain 
the centre of the lofty bridge of Corrymulzie, and see, through the breaks in the 
spruce and the alder and the red-berried ash, the foam of the stream, dashing 
from reach to reach. After crossing the Victoria Bridge, a steep, rugged, 
bridle road leads by Mar Lodge, over the mountain, amongst the roots and 
stumps of the trees that once formed a mighty forest. A walk of two hours brought 
us upon Glenlui, a wide, open valley, bounded by low-retiring heath-covered 
hills. Another hour along the stream, and we are in a perfect amphitheatre of 
hills, wild and bleak, out of which are two foot-tracks, one to the right, leading 
to the sublime solitude of Glen Avon, the other, which we pursued, traversing 
the base of Ben Muich Dhui by a steep and rugged ascent. At length we de- 
scend into Glen Dee, amidst— 


“ the grizzly cliffs, which guard 
The infant rills of Highland Dee, 
Where hunter’s horn was never heard, 
Nor bugle of the forest bee.” 


Wild, bleak, and desolate, a black wall of rock, some thousand feet high, rose 
right in front, and seemed as if about to topple down upon us. Our path, if 
such it may be called, as we wound between Ben Muich Dhui and Cairn Toul, 
lay over high masses of rock, torn down from the mountain-tops, which were hid 
in mists from our sight. I have seldom experienced a more profound sense of 
utter solitude than when traversing this cold, gloomy, silent region, into which 
the sun seemed unable to penetrate with light and warmth :— 


‘The noontide fell so stern and still, 
The breath of Nature seemed away.” 


Blocks of sienite, red porphyry, and green-stone lay piled in heaps on every 
side, as if the spirit of heavenly order had never redeemed it from primal chaos ; 
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and as you stood in the midst, with the dark mountains closing you all around, 
and the smoke—like mists, curling up along their sides, it would be no stretch 
of fancy to imagine yourself within the crater of a huge volcano. 

‘“* Mark!” cried Bishop, as a flock of wild-birds started almost from beneath 
our feet. 

“ Ay,” said Lindsay, ‘‘ these are ptarmigans. See their speckled plumage, ashy 
brown and black, resembling the rocks and lichens, from which one can scarce 
distinguish them. In winter they'll be white as the snow on the mountain tops.” 

** Like the hare of these regions,” remarked Absalom, “ that changes to white 
in winter and resumes its original colour in spring.” 

At length we ascend through the narrowing pass over masses of rock, beneath 
and through which the puny rills of the Dee trickle, and winding under the 
lofty Cairngorm mountain, we cautiously scrambled over the piles of rock 
which, barricading the entrance, are called ‘ the walls of Dee,” and soon gained 
the summit, and saw in the distance the dark mass of what had been once the 
forest of Rothiemurchus. It cost us yet many an hour of toil through piles of 
huge bolders, and the tangled forest, till we came suddenly upon Loch an 
Eilan, a lovely placid lake embosomed in trees, and set, as it were, in a cincture 
of dark rocks, 

‘* Look at that sweet, green isle, with the picturesque ruins of the castle on 
it,” said Absalom. ‘It was one of the fastnesses of the Celtic Attila, the ‘ wolf 
of Badenoch,’ Could stones speak, how many a tale of blood and rapine would 
these tell.” 

** Ay,” said Lindsay, ‘and of love, too, I doubt not; for I think a sweeter 
spot was never seen for true love’s trysting.” 

And so on, my dear Anthony, to the oasis in the desert—the solitary but most 
excellent inn of Aviemore. 


A fairer sight or a more festive scene the sun seldom looked upon than we 
saw upon the morning when we entered the capital of the Northern Highlands. 
It was the first day of the great gathering of the northern clans, and all Inver- 
ness was agog. All the world was out o’ doors: every souter had left his last ; 
every tailor had abandoned his goose. Not a lassie was to be found resting her 
tub on the ‘‘clach na cudden” to have a *‘ crack” with her cronies, or to flirt 
with her sweetheart. The various clans had entered the town, each led by 
its chieftain, and marshalled by its piper and standard-bearer. The streets 
were thronged with men and boys dressed in full Highland costume, each 
in the tartan of his own clan; the plume or the eagle’s feather in his 
bonnet, the bright claymore by his side, the silver-mounted pistols in his 
girdle, and the dirk, with its attendant knife and fork, each studded with 
rich and glittering cairngorums, or other costly stones; then there was the 
rich brooch confining the plaid to his left shoulder, and another on his breast, 
and the silver-mounted sporan, and the bright shoe-buckles. Here you met a 
piper, with his pennon streaming gaily from his instrument; there a young, 
stalwart fellow, whose muscular legs and strong arms told of one who would be 
a a competitor in flinging the stone or casting the caber; and anon was 
a light-limbed sinewy laddie, whose springy step showed he was cut out for 
dancing between the broad-swords, or cutting capers in the highland fling. But 
all these were exceeded by the splendour in which the chieftains were arrayed— 
the richness of their jewels, the elegance of their embroidered coats, and their 

roud and martial bearing. Then the ladies were all in full dress, and the town 
assies in their gayest attire. The jewellers’ and fancy shops, of which there 
were a great number, blazed with the richest ornaments of gold and silver— 
swords and dirks inlaid with bright stones; silver hunting horns and knives, with 
handles of the fawn’s foot; and great rams’-head snuff-boxes, mounted in silver 
to no end. 

Take it all in all, my dear Anthony, Donnybrook fair, in all the glory of its 
by-gone palmy days, was not to be spoken of on the same day as the gathering 
of Inverness, barring the fighting and the flirting, for both of which I shall ever 
maintain the superiority of ‘‘de Brook” against all comers, All this was most 
delectable to our eyes; but now came the “ amari aliquid” amidst our sweets. 
The town of Inverness, like all other towns (except London), has its limits in 
the way of capacity; and the numbers that had resorted to this great muster 
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seemed suflicient to fill the town, from the coal cellars to the chimney crocks, 
Hotels were not only full inside, but resembled beehives, with a swarm of appli- 
cants buzzing and crawling about the entrance. ‘The owners of lodging-houses 
were gradually condensing themselves more and more in remote corners, so as 
to receive new guests. In this perplexity a bustling little saddler took us under 
his protec tion, and led us to the house of a friend, congratulating us upon ob- 
taining shelter beneath the roof of **a God-fearing woman.” This matter being 
arranged, we sallied forth to view the games. We paid each his shilling, and 
entered an enclosed square area of considerable size, in front of which was 
an elevated platform for spectators, and at one side were seats for the judges 
and those who meant to take part in the contest. First came the contest in throw- 
ing the heavy hammer, for which twelve candidates competed, and two prizes 
were awarded. The next tri: . of strength was in flinging the light hammer ; 
and lastly casting the stone. In all these m: nly exercises the competition w as 
excellent, and the whole scene full of interest. Then followed jumping heights, 
at which one little fellow displayed great agility, and indulged in a strange sort 
of hopping motion, not unlike that with which the Bosjesm: uns commence their 
national dance, The tossing of the caber, or tree, terminated the day’s sport. 
The parties gradually disperse xd; and you could see ever and anon a piper strut- 
ting vainglori iously through the streets, with inflated cheek and up-turne 2d head, 
and sending forth from his bs agpipes those strange combinations of sounds whic h 
Highlanders delight in, and none others in the world can tolerate. As each of 
these, followed by numbers of his own clan, looking as proud as turkeycocks, 
passed by, they reminded me of Sir Alexander Boswell’s humorous lines :— 
“ Came the Grants of Tullochgorum, 
Wi’ their pipers gaun before ’em; 
Proud the mothers are that bore ’em, 
Feedle, fa, fum. 
*“ Next the Grants of Rothiemurchus ; 
Every man his sword and dirk has ; 
Every man as proud’s a Turk is, 
Feedle-deedle-dum.” 

The following morning we entered the enclosure assigned for the performances 
of the day. In the centre of the eon of which I have spoken, stood a raised 
stage for ‘the performers. The sight was a gayone. The platform was thronged 
with persons of both sexes, many of high distinction, and amongst them ‘the 
various colours of the different tartans contrasted with a very pleasing effect. 
Upon the judges’ seat were several lairds whose magnificent costume and m: unly 
forms at once arrested attention. There, too, were the pipers of the several clans 
awaiting their turn to compete for the prizes. Amongst those, not as candidate 
but asa 1 judge, was one, a remarkably tall and vener rable looking man, with grey 
hair, but a form as yet little touched by the hand of time. This was John 
M‘Kenzie, the piper to the Earl of Breadalbane, and beside him sat his two sons, 
both fine youths and splendidly attired. ‘The one was piper to the Queen, the 
other, a mere boy, filled the s same office to the Prince of Wales. They were 
both successful competitors for prizes. And now, at a signal from the judges, 
a piper mounted the stage, and having inflated his bag to its utmost tension, ond 
bowed to the auditory, he commenced his per formance with a pibroch. 

And here, my dear Anthony, I am sadly at fault. One of their own writers 
has well said, ‘‘'The bagpipe is sacred to Scotl: and, and speaks a language which 
Scotchmen only feel.” Had I ever entertained a doubt of this truth, this day’s 

erformance would have dissipated it. I hope, then, that none of your High- 
fand friends will take amiss any observations which I shall make on this incom- 
prehensible subject, but set down aught that is wrong to ignorance or bad taste, 
and not to ill feeling or disrespect. Jirst, then, the musician sent forth a slow, 
monotonous succession of sounds composed of some two or three notes unceas- 
ingly reiterated. I cannot better convey my idea of it than by the words of the 
pibroch of Donald Dhu, quoted by Sir Walter Scott in his « Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border.” 

* Piobaireachd Dhonuil Dhuidh, piobaireachd Dhonuil ; 
Piobaireachd Dhonuil Dhuidh, piobaireachd Dhonuil ; : 
Fiobaireachd Dhonuil Dhuidh, piobaireachd Dhonuil ; 
Piob agus bratach air faiche Inyerlochi.” 
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All this time the piper was in motion, pacing round the stage in a movement 
which was alternately a mince, an amble, and a strut. After a time the measure 
became quick, and martial, and apparently excited the player and those who 
understood the mysteries of his music. And so this continued I know not how 
long, till upon a signal from the judges intimating that they had got enough of 
it, 1 suppose, the performer ceased, made his bow, and retired. And thus, my 
dear Anthony, one after another, to the number of, I believe, over thirty, did 
these pipers pipe their various pibrochs, with a diversity of discord which, had I 
been the judge, would have perplexed me sorely to adjudicate between ; and I 
believe I should have awarded the prize to him who made least noise and was 
shortest about it. Not so with the judges: guided by some inscrutable High- 
land instinct, they made up their minds and announced the successful candidates. 
All honour to Scottish pipers! May their wind never fail and their bags never 
burst ; but let them keep their pibrochs for those who can understand them, to 
cheer their friends and to frighten their foes in the day of battle. Had Orpheus 
gone for Eurydice to Hades playing a pibroch upon a Scotch bagpipe, it is my 
opinion that he would have succeeded, and quickly too. I don’t think he would 
have been kept a moment waiting. Pluto would have got rid of him at any 


cost. 

And now comes something more exciting; the pipes send forth one of those 
cheering strains which every Irishman can delight in, for a Scotch reel or 
strathspey is cognate to an Irish jig. ‘Two broad swords are placed cross-wise, 
and a young Highlander commences a martial dance, whose excellence consists in 
stepping between the blades in the progress of the dance without touching them; 
the more complicated the dance and the more rapid his movement, of course the 
more difficult is the performance. It was wonderful to witness the precision, 
spirit, and grace with which many of the young men acquitted themselves. 
Cheers hailed each successful dancer, while some, in endeavouring to excel, 
touched the blade and so forfeited the prize. This, too, had an end, and now 
for the Highland fling. Away go the pipes gaily :— 


“O! Allister M‘Allister 
Your chanter sets us a’ astir, 
Then to your bags an’ blaw wi’ birr, 
We'll dance the Highland fling.” 


And away go four fine young fellows in as sprightly and excellent dancing as it 
has ever been my lot to witness. They footed it as featly as ever did the spirits in 
the tempest, and Aumoured the music as if they had been born in Ireland. Now 
one ‘laps as high” as the “ miller Hab”— 


“ As round about the ring he wuds, 
And cracks his thumbs and shakes his duds,” 


Another, like Smiddy Jock ‘‘ welted the flure,” and as 


“ His feet like hammers strack the ground, 
The very moudewarts were stunned, 
Nor kenned what it could mean.” 


When the first set were wearied out, they were succeeded by others, and so the 
day ended more merrily than it had begun. The other sports of the gatherin 
scarcely deserve notice, and when we saw a horse race, which Bishop pianentaal 
to be decidedly ‘‘ slow,” we rambled up the wooded hill of Craig Phadric, and 
passing near the fine mansion of Muirton, Absalom was agreeably surprised to find 
an old friend and fellow-traveller in the East, in its proprietor, Mr. Huntley Gor. 
don Duff. A hospitable welcome, a good lunch, and half-an-hour’s chat with his 
charming wife was the result of this rencontre. 

“ Well, what do you think of our Highland gathering?” asked Lindsay, as 
we sat together in the evening. 

‘“‘ Take it all in all,” said I, “it was a most interesting and agreeable specta- 
cle. Ican well conceive how useful are these annual meetings. How they 
tend to cherish in the hardy Scots that national spirit which makes them cling 
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together when at home, and meet as brothers in the lands of strangers. Nation. 
ality in a people is what self-respect is in an individual. Each is invaluable, 
and there is little to be hoped for where either is destroyed. Thank God the 
miserable and dastardly a that cut off the Irishman’s glib and denied to 
the Scot his philabeg, no longer exists. 

** Ay,” said Absalom, ‘‘the one may wear his coolun as long, and the other 
his kilt as short as he will, but is there yet not somewhat of the old spirit per- 
vading English policy towards Ireland ?” 

“A plague upon politics,” cried Bishop, ‘‘ come, push about the bottle.” 


"Twas the last day we all spent together. Absalom was summoned home on 

business, and Bishop accompanied him ; Lindsay went his way on his own avo- 

cations, and I turned my steps towards Staffa and “the Blessed Isle,” Icolm- 
kill, Ever thine, dear Anthony, 





JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 





THE LATE REV. SAMUEL o’SULLIVAN, D.D. 


Ir is impossible for us to permit the pages of the Dustin Untversrry Macazine 
again to meet the eyes of our readers without a record of the removal from the 
scene of earthly action of one of its oldest and most valued friends. If we 
cannot hope to do justice to his memory in the few lines in which we note his 
departure, we may at least attempt to give utterance to the feelings with which 
we mourn his loss. 

But a few weeks have elapsed since the hand of death has taken away from 
amongst us Samvet O’Suniivay. On the 12th of August he died at the Royal 
Hibernian School, in the Phenix Park, in his sixty first year. For twenty- 
four years he had filled the office of Chaplain to that noble institution ; during 
that period he had been a constant resident within its walls. Within those walls 
where his home had so long been, he breathed his last, and in the ancient and 
_— churchyard of Chapelizod all that was mortal of him has found its resting- 

ace. 
7 Underneath the chancel window of that neat, but modest church, in that 
quaint old burial-ground, beneath those rugged trees, and under that mound 
of fresh turned earth, repose the remains of no ordinary man. Filling no 
exalted position in worldly rank, mingling but little personally in the contests 
in which high minds are wont to acquire ‘fame and gather round them followers, 
nay, but little individualized in his contributions to the general mass of literature 
of his time, yet few men have left behind them a more distinct or a more solemn 
impression of himself upon the circle in which he was known, a circle embracing 
in its limits a large proportion of what is intellectual in Irish society. Many a 
memory, ay, and many a hear t will go with us when we say that we think we 
see him still, his tall and massive frame moving towards us with a stride that 
befitted its proportions, the hand extended in its warm and friendly grasp, the 
countenance lit up with a smile of joyous recognition. He was one whose image, 

rsonal or intellectual, will not soon pass from the memory of his friends, 
There was truth in the somewhat strange description of one who knew him well, 
and who thus expressed his sensation of his loss:—‘* We miss him; he was a 
reality. I have lost nearer and more intimate friends, but the loss was not the 
same. I felt then as if I missed a familiar tree from the lawn ; I feel now as if 
the form of one of the mountains was gone from the landscape.” The metaphor 
nw “ a strange one, but by those who knew our departed friend, its truth will 

elt 

We do not, however, in these few—we may term them monumental, lines— 
propose either to sketch his character or to write his history. A brief memoir of 
some of the principal events of his life, the occasion, perhaps, demands of us. 

Samuel O'Sullivan was born at Clonmel, on the 13th of September, 1790. 
He was the elder and only brother of the distinguished orator and divine who 
still survives to give lustre to the name, and who, we trust, will yet many years 
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be spared to the Irish Church and nation. Descended, as their name imports, 
from one of the ancient royal families of Ireland, their father acquired compe- 
tence and respectability in the comparatively humble occupation of a school. 
master. His eldest son, with his more distinguished brother, was able to avail 
himself of those helps which our Irish University offers to youthful merit. In 
the year 1814 he obtained a scholarship ; before it expired he entered into holy 
orders, having been ordained by Dr. Warburton, then Bishop of Limerick, in 
the Cathedral of that city, in the year 1818. His first employment in the 
church was in the curacy of St. Catherine’s, in the city of Dublin, to which was 
soon after added the chaplaincy of the Marshalsea. In 1827, upon the removal 
of Dean Le Fanu to the rectory of Abington, he was elected chaplain of the 
Royal Hibernian School for soldiers’ children, and in this office he continued 
until his death. 

The office of chaplain to this institution, although not one of large emolument, 
was yet considered as one of importance in itself, and as leading almost surely 
to high preferment. The institution, although founded originally in part by 
voluntary contributions, and still partially under the controul of an elected com- 
mittee, is principally supported by a parliamentary grant. The Government 
exercise a paramount influence in the appointment of its officers. 

The chapel itself, from its vicinity to the country residences both of the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary, used, during the summer months, to be con- 
stantly attended by both of these high functionaries. It is not to be wondered at 
if such an appointment might fairly be considered as the preparation for advance- 
ment to the higher Church dignities, as it had been in the case of his two imme- 
diate predecessors. He owed this appointment to the friendship of Mr. Goulburn. 
He was too unbending in his politics to improve the opportunities of advancement 
that it offered, and he died with no other position in the Irish Church than that 
of chaplain to the Hibernian School. Inadequate, however, as such a position 
was to his merits, it was one in which his life passed not unpleasantly away. The 
nature of its duties was not unsuited to his kind and tender disposition. The lei- 
sure which it afforded him left him at liberty to pursue his favourite studies; while 
the vicinity of his residence to Dublin enabled him, both in the choice of his 
acquaintances and in other respects, to gratify a refined and active literary taste. 
If his strong and well-known Conservative politics made him negleected—he him- 
self never complained of it—by those who for the last twenty years have had the 
disposal of the patronage of the Irish Church, he had abundant compensation in 
the friendship and intimacy of many of the most distinguished persons both in 
England and Ireland. 

‘ Multis ille bonis 
Flebilis occidit.” 


A life so passed was calm and uneventful. In the College Historical Society 
he was distinguished as a speaker, and bore away from competitors who have in 
after life reached high honours, the Medal which the Society periodically awarded 
to the best speaker in their debates. His sermons in his maturer years, although 
powerful and elegant in composition, did not come up to the promise of eloquence 
that was given by his earlier efforts. The merit, however, which chiefly gave 
him eminence in the debates of the collegiate forum was one which could scarcely 
be called into action in the pulpit. It was that of readiness in reply, and power 
in unpremeditated elocution. For the first, the essays of the sacred teacher offer 
no opportunity. We can easily conceive that a reliance on the second afforded 
a dangerous facility to one whose style of speaking must be the didactic, and to 
whom no amount of unpremeditated power can make up for the want of prepa- 
ration. It is not to be wondered at if with these peculiar powers he had destined 
himself for the profession ofthe bar. An accidental visit to Delgany, in the sum- 
mer of 1817, made him acquainted with the late Rev. James Dunn. The effect 
of his intercourse with that good and accomplished man determined him to select 
the Church, and in the following year he was ordained. 

Before his- ordination, he had given to the world the only publication with 
which his name was ever avowedly associated—a book, the object of which was 
to prove, by historical facts, that a special national Providence had raised up 
the power and the constitution of England, by directing successive series of 
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events in a manner so singular, and often so contrary to all human expectations, 
as to preclude the idea of mere accidental occurrences. This essay displayed a 
philosophic spirit of reflection far beyond the years of the writer. It attracted 
great attention at the time of its publication. When he presented himself for 
the usual examination previous to ordination, the Bishop’s examiner declined to 
examine the author of ‘“‘ ‘The Agency of Divine Providence Exemplified.” 

From the time of his ordination, his literary efforts were confined to two 
pamphlets on the tithe question, and to contributions, generally on political 
matters, to the leading — To Blackwood he was, in its earlier days, 
a frequent contributor. From the period of the establishment of this periodical 
we believe it enjoyed, with the exception of some very occasional papers supplied 
to Fraser's Magazine, a monopoly of his exertions. When the project, at 
that time apparently a hopeless one, of starting an Irish periodical was formed, 
he threw himself with all his energies into the effort. None but those who 
bore a part in meeting the difficulties that surrounded the attempt, can tell 
how largely Tae Dustin Untverstry Macaztne was indebted for surmounting 
them to the experienced wisdom, the political knowledge, and the powerful 
and ever-ready contributions of our lamented friend. 

During the twenty years of the existence of the Dustin Untversrry Maca- 
ZINE, its pages have been almost unintermittingly enriched by his essays. No 
man of modern times, except his friend Southey, exceeded him in the variety 
and diligence of this species of literary labour. It were to us a labour of love 
to enumerate the papers for which this periodical was indebted to his genius 
and indefatigable industry. There is, after all, in this species of literary exertion, 
for the fame and the purposes of the individual writer, a squandering of intellec- 
tual power. For purposes of general usefulness we do not think there is. The 
same labour and mental power, otherwise expended, would, no doubt, have 
left behind him works that would have established a permanent reputation, but 
would not, while he lived, have so widely influenced others by the sentiments 
and opinions of his own mind.* 








* For a just and comprehensive estimate of the nature, extent, and value of these 
contributions, we are indebted to the sketch in the Daily Express, which is af- 
terwards referred to above :—‘ Dr. O’Sullivan’s writings were on every varied 
subject that suggests itself to a man whose profession may almost be said to 
have been literature. His style was formed at an earlier period than that of 
most of the writers who have of late years addressed the public; and it more often 
reminds us of Goldsmith in its truth of delineation, or of Swift in its perfect purity 
of language, than of any one modern author; but his style was in truth his own, 
and unborrowed from any model, the direct and almost transparent medium in 
which the thoughts of a very contemplative and a very original mind were hap- 
pily communicated. Like Southey’s earlier and better prose works, such as 
* Espriella’s Letters’ and his papers in the Annual Register, there was in O’Sullivan’s 
writings a perpetual sparkling of wit which brightened and gave life and animation 
to everything he said. You saw that the writer was himself aman of joyous 
spirit, and the difference between him and an ordinary man discussing the same 
subjects was as the difference between such a book as Fuller’s ‘ Church History,’ 
alive and brilliant everywhere with illustrations, and some ragged school compen- 
dium of barren facts, and names, and dates. In the University Magazine many of 
the papers on subjects of Irish history were his, and we believe that there is not 
anywhere the same amount of original and most important information brought 
together on a subject which, had it not been placed on record within the last few 
years, must have altogether perished, as in his account of the Emmetts, and Tones, 
and Sheares of 1798. Of the passing events of his own times—the struggles of 
the Irish Church, the Free Church movement in Scotland, and the position of the 
English Church with reference to its colonies and to America, the public have had 
no information so valuable as that supplied by him from time to time in the Univer- 
sity and in Blackwood’s Magazines. . . . . What one modest and self-denying 
man can do for the literature of a nation was shown in what O’Sullivan has done. 
For the last eighteen years, the Dublin University Magazine—to the great honour of 
its successive proprietors, Mr, Curry and Mr. M°Glashan—has held a very high 
place in the literature of the empire. That magazine may be almost described as 
created by Dr. O'Sullivan. His was the first paper ever published in the Magazine. 
In the first number of that work he stated the principles on which it would be con- 
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Mr. O’Sullivan has, however left behind him abundance of writings that de- 
serve a more enduring shape than is to be found in the pages of a magazine. 
There is reason to hope that the task of selection and republication will be per- 
formed by one of all men perhaps best qualified for the task. 

Of his early college life but few reminiscences have reached us. He passed 
through college at a time of unusual brilliancy, and among his contemporaries 
he bore the highest reputation. From a paper on his death, which appeared in 
the columns of the Dublin Daily Express, and which is, we believe, truly attri- 
buted to one of the most distinguished of those contemporaries, we venture to 
extract the testimony that is borne to his early powers, by one who was a com- 
petent judge :— 


‘¢In the days when Dr. O'Sullivan was in College, the Historical Society, an in- 
stitution in which the students of College prepared themselves for professional life, 
attracted every manof promise ; and in an assembly of men, many of whom were, in 
after life, greatly distinguished, how many of them are now gone!—Wolfe, Tay- 
lor, Graves, Dickenson, Hamilton !—the most eloquent ‘man, the man of all others 
most highly accomplished, the person of all others most imbued with the spirit of 
our greatest orators and our truest poets; the person in whose mind every most 
beautiful thought, from whatever source derived, as if in him it found something 
kindred, blossomed into’yet more beauty,—was the elder O’Sullivan. We well re- 
member the admiration with which he used to repeat passages from the great poets ; 
and long before Wordsworth and Coleridge were known to the world of readers, 
O'Sullivan, with the prophetic instincts of just taste, had already classed them with 
Milton, and the mighty minds ofall time. Never was there a man with more true 
feeling of all that was good. With him Beauty and Truth were one.” 


Amid the brilliant phalanx of his youthful associates thus was he estimated, 
He was, however, a young man of few friends. One of his intimate acquaint- 
ances was Charles Wolfe. The exquisite lines on the burial of Sir John Moore 
were suggested by O’Sullivan reading to him the description in the Annual 
Register of the retreat from Corunna. Immediately afterwards the two friends 
went out to wander in the fields. During their ramble Wolfe was silent and 
moody. On their return to their college chambers he repeated the first and 
last stanzas of the ode that has made his name immortal. 

Among the most striking incidents of his college life was his active and ener- 
getic support of Mr., now Lord Plunket, at the fiercely-contested college election 
in 1818. Difference of politics separated the object of his generous and enthu- 
siastic support from many of the friends who then placed him in the position of 
representing the University. Of this estrangement Mr. O'Sullivan never spoke 
but to his most intimate friends, and no expressions of bitterness ever passed his 
lips. It was a singular return of early recollections, that the last time he ever 
slept from under his own roof, his sleeping apartment in the mansion in Stephen’s- 
green, now occupied by the Dublin University Club, had been for many years 
the bed-chamber of Lord Plunket. How many memories of youthful hopes, and 
early enthusiasm, and vanished dreams, and broken speculations must the coin- 
cidence have called up! 

Of the speeches which won for him so high a reputation in the arena of youth- 
ful competition, we cannot ascertain that any fragments have been preserved. 
One, and but one, we have heard described by a witness to its effects. The 
question for discussion, whether the sensibility of genius was an advantage to its 
possessors. Of all men living, Anster was selected as the advocate of the ad- 
vantages of the phlegmatic! O'Sullivan replied to him; he compared the ar- 


ducted, and honestly and independently has it since supported those principles. 
Of O’Sullivan himself, and of the articles which he contributed, our recollection is 
more distinct of those connected with literature than of his political articles ; and 
in those we believe that there is scarcely one writer of eminence or one topic of 
paramount interest that has not been illustrated by him; and through alli his 
writings there is a prevailing spirit of truth of purpose, sure always to correct the 
effect of anyerrors into which he may have accidentally fallen. Of the works of 
such a man, no one can be a student without being in every respect the better 
for it.” . 
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uments of those who maintained the opposite opinion to. the reasoning of Sir 
Luke Scamp, in the play, who insisted on the superiority of his cork leg over those 
of flesh and blood, upon the very plausible ground that when pinched, it felt no 
pain. In a passage, the effect of which is still remembered as electrical by those 
who heard it, he claimed his gifted friend as the ally of his cause, as having in- 
scribed upon the journals of the Society the testimony of his genius against the 
position which he was that night unnaturally supporting, in allusion to a beau- 
tiful ode to Fancy, to which the Society had awarded a Medal, and thus con. 
cluded a glowing description of the joys by which genius compensates to its 
possessor for the sorrows it inflicts. ‘* Yes, Sir, like the prophet of old, he can 
find a joy in the wilderness, and his muse is the bird that brings him food from 
heaven.” 
In less correct taste was a written oration on the early death of one of the 
most distinguished members of the Society. We extract two sentences from the 
concluding passage :— 


“Oh, ye who exult in the deliverance of youthful simplicity, twine your wreaths, 
and weave your garlands—go forth to the sound of the pipe and the tabor, and place 
your choicest chaplets on his grave. . . . . Should the glare of ambition dis- 
tract me, I will visit that grave; should evil thoughts molest me, I will visit that 
grave; for impure spirits enter not on holy ground, and the cypress-tree will pro- 
tect me from their fascinations.” 


To the University he bore to his dying hofr an affectionate and filial re- 
gard. A few years before his death the University conferred on him gratuitously 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity. His friendship for his tutor Dr. Wall, the 
present Vice-Provost, continued uninterrupted to the end. 

For the last year of his life a gradual breaking up of his constitution had pre- 
pared all his friends for his removal. His: death could not, therefore, be called 
sudden. Its immediate cause was, however, rapid. The bursting of an inter- 
nal blood-vessel soon drained the life-blood even of his powerful frame, and a 
few hours were sufficient to still the pulse of his warm and generous heart. A 
wife and two children, a son and a daughter, mourn his irreparable loss. 

Inadequate, indeed, has been our attempt to pourtray the character of the 
man we have lost. In the recollection of the truthfulness of his disposition, the 
unaffected gaiety of his temper, his kindliness and generosity of heart—in thoughts 
of these, memories arise that prevent us from doing justice to those qualities 
that from the public would, perhaps, most challenge admiration. To criticise 
his character we do not pretend. These lines are intended as a faint tribute to 
the memory of one who, we believe, would have desired for himself no other 
— than that which would simply tell that he humbly died in the Christian’s 

ope :— 

” Oh, true of heart, of spirit gay, 

Thy faults, when not already gone 
From memory, prolong their stay 
For charity's sweet sake alone. 


Such solace find we for our loss ; 

And what beyond this thought we crave, 
Comes in the promise from the cross, 

Shining upon thy peaceful grave. 





